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or ‘You — there ws one especial 
shade of COTY FacePowders 
— one glorrous lore of Cory 
Rouges — that reveals the true tn- 
dividual charm of your beauty Yee 
them together for your Greatest 
loveliness. COTY Face Powders 
are the most favoured in the 
world — used darly by over 


twenty muallon women. 





“PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU’ 
For guidance in choosing the correct 
Face Powder shade and expressive 


perfume adeur to intensify indwurduality 
CET Se | eee 
744 Fifth Avenue, Tew York ROUGES in new box of East Indian Design 
Five glorifying tones—BRIGHT—LIGHT -MEDIUM—DARK-—INVISIBLE 


CANADA — 55 MEGili College Ave, Montreal 
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NExTt MonNnrTH 


A powerful novel of the 
Trickery in the Spirit World— 


“DARKENED ROOMS” 
By Sir Philip Gibbs 
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Yet that training enabled! me-to make voderate 
suggestions to the firm I worked for which re-- 
sulted in a trip to Washington with all expenses 
paid and a commission of $2,126. That alone pats 
for the training seventeen times over! 


Since then I have followed through with two other 
LaSalle courses; I am now on my fourth. And for 
‘ears AF grag my earnings have been in excess 
of $11,000 a year. 
I used t Si die tre. tak datcerngint in your 
laims for LaSalle training. Now I honestly be- 
lieve you are too conservative. Why don’t you 
tell the full truth about what LaSalle can do 
and is doing to lift men out of the low-pay class 
and put them in command of the really important 
places in the business world? 


Sincerely yours, 


Auditor 
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WESTERN CAMPS—BOYS 








Turning Boys Inte Men 


T® ROUGH the formative years, in the early teens, 

* your boy needs every possible contact with the 
vitalizing, energizing forces of the outdoors. A sum- 
mer, or even a few weeks, spent here is an invest- 
ment in health and character which may return 
dividends all his life. 


The ranch of 600 acres is 26 miles from Flagstaff, 
Arizona, at 7000 feet elevation, in magnificent moun- 
tain country, covered with pine forests. All sleeping 
quarters separate, clubhouse with showers, new 
equipment, doctor and matron, responsible attend- 
ants, riding, pack trips, swimming, tennis on fine 
new courts—these are some of the features that in- 
sure a delightful and profitable summer. Write for 
booklet — 20 East 39th Street, New York City. 


FOXBORO 
RANCHES 


Flagstaff£, Arizona 


los Alamos Ranch nd 


THis summer 26 boys will saddle their 
cow ponies and ride out over the Rangers’ 
trails, through the cattle country, in the 
Santa Fe National Forest. They will learn 
to pack and make camp and fish for trout as 

















men of the West know how, under the ™ ‘ 
guidance of thoroughly trained counselors. Wouldn't you 
like to be one of them? List closes early for 12th season. 


Write for *ooklet.: A. J. CONNELL, Director, Los Alamos 
Ranch, Bx C, Otowi, New Mexico. 


NEW ENGLAND CAMPS—GIRLS 


AS AA AA AAAS 


For Girls, 6 to 20, at FAIRLEE, VT. 
Ideal refined camp for cultured girls on Lake 
Morey. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, 
dancing, hiking, mountain climbing, over- -night 
camps, tennis, wood-craft, arts and crafts, etc. 
Write for Booklet, Wynona Camp, 270 Summer 
Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


TALL PINES CAMP 


For girls. On beautiful lake amo’ tall fragrant pines 
near Bennington, N. H. Mountain c! pnbing, water sports, 
horseback riding, arts and crafts. The Club for ere. over 
18. Miss Evelina Reaveley. Box D, Elmwood, N. H. 




















SARGENT CAMPS 


For Girls 
Peterboro, N. H. 
Three —-* Cam 
Junior—Senior—Clu! 
17th Season 
Mrs. Carl-L. Schrader, Director, 
14 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


GGEMOGGIN 


A SALT WATER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
East Harpswell, Maine 
All land and water sports. Delightful com- 
bination of seashore, woods, and country. 
Est. 1914. Experienced councilors only. 
Resident Nurse. Separate Junior and Senior Camps 
—Ages $ to 20. 














aire ) Seenehock, 6 nding. Tuition $320. Write for marie 
Winter Addrees, Principal.and Mrs.E. L. Montgom 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 1711 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. 














When your boy 
becomes a man 


He will be just about what your 
wisdom has made it possible for 
him to be. 

If his rugged health and high 
ideals tell of a boyhood crammed 
full of wholesome work and 
play, he will thank you. 

He will thank you for those 
golden, vacation days in the big 
woods, where he learned to love 
trees, and dogs, and real men. 
The crackle of many campfires, 
lighting eager, earnest faces, 
will remind him of old never-to- 
be-forgotten comradeships made 
in the day when ideals were in 
the making. 

And as he remembers, he will 
thank you for that glorious boy- 
hood, made possible by your 
wisdom . . . when he becomes 
a man. 


and your girl 
becomes a woman 


Will she have the necessary 
equipment to play the part ex- 
pected of her in the modern 
world of affairs? 

There is health in the great 


outdoors . . . health in its full- 
est sense . . . physical, mental, 
spiritual. 


The clear eyes and rosy 
cheeks born of camp life are the 
visible signs of the alert mind 
and the clean spirit. They will 
come to your girl along with 
mastered lessons in group liv- 
ing with girls of her own age 
out in the open. 

If you have given your girl 
the wholesome, natural girlhood 
that is her rightful heritage, she 
will thank you . when she 
becomes a woman. 

The Cosmopolitan Camp De- 
partment lists only properly su- 
pervised camps from which you 
may choose with confidence for 
your boy or your girl. 

COSMOPOLITAN CAMP 

DEPARTMENT 
May G. Linenan, Director 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 





NEW ENGLAND CAMPS—GIRLS 


CAMP KNOLLMERE 


Cape Cod seashore camp for girls. Good times. Whole- 
some food. Home care. Sailing. Horseback riding. Sepa- 
rate camp for younger boys. Rates $250. Booklet. 

Mrs. Albert Sloper, Director, E. Fairhaven, Mass. 











NEW ENGLAND CAMPS—BOYS 
CAMP IDLEWILD 


For Boys. 38th year. On an island in Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, N. H. White Mt. trips. Land and Water Sports. 
Booklet. 

L. D. ROYS, 4Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











NEW YORK CAMPS—GIRLS 


_FOR GIRLS 


Citural a San training ‘camp. 
Idoal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All land and weter 





rts, Golf, iking, boati: ing, 
matics, 2, ancing Banat Ages’ anoging ‘phree 


"REV, e rommon R. CARL STOLL 
8 College Hill Snyder, N 











SOUTHERN CAMPS—GIRLS 
CAMP TAKEDA tn footy of ie 


dge Mountains. 
Experienced directors. Candia supervision. 
Land and water sports. Saddle Horses. 
Season eight > Takeda, For Ban 33 Caines oon Ga. 


= Director, Camp Tak: 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ULVE SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


No finer place for on for var Summer than the Wood- 
craft School (ages 10-15), or the Navy and Cavalry 
Schools (ages ia: 20), waneuel environment, splendid 
equipment, competent instructors. Radio Station 
WCMA (258.5). For catalog write the Adjutant. 


Lake Maxinkuckee Culver, Indiana 












































FRANCE—BOYS 
HATE AU An American School 


BURES Pozi *. tz, Sa, 
DE r ys for jon- 
+ seientifie thoroughness; 

poe Rr i Ont Secpen modern methods; 
perp tiful thirty acres. All sports. Own 


Farm. Address 
Chateau de Bures, Bor 675, Amherst Mass, U. 8. A. 


TRAVEL SCHOOLS 

















AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928 
Eight Months—26 Countries 
(Extensive Shore Trips) 


Registrations Men and Women sag mag and older 


r Courses may 
to 0. $4,150 pao Find all expenses. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE, INC. 
11 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 7657. 


NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 


1833,9' OF FLIE LY) 1928 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Moderate 
Tuition. Separate Junior School.’ For catalog, address: 
_ Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 11 High ‘Street, Suffield, Coan. . 


ORCESTER 


TnoroucH CoLLeGeE PREPARATION 
Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, a3 


tor Gretente 5 Courses. 
Be arranged. $2,500 


























For Vocational Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12 
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Have the best new books come 
to your home by mail 


like a magazine/ 


Get only those you want, and pay only for those you keep... 
Find out .how the Book-of-the-Month Club prevents over 
50,000 people from missing the new books they want to read. 





books you want to read. Through over- 

sight, or because you are too busy, you 
just “never get around to it.”” Take the Book-of- 
the-Month service—it does not cost you a cent! 
—and this need never happen again! How is it 
prevented? 

The plan is simplicity itself. The publishers of 
the country submit their books to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club in advance of publication. 
Every month a distinguished group of critics 
chooses the most readable and most important 
ones—fiction and non-fiction. They also choose 
what they consider the “outstanding” book every 
month. This we call the “book-of-the-month.” 

But, if you are a subscriber, before you get the 
book-of-the-month, or any book, you receive a 
full report about it. If you judge, from this 
report, that you want it, you let it come to you. 
You receive it by mail, on or shortly after the 
publication date, so that you can’t miss it. 

If one of the other books reported upon ap- 
peals to you more strongly, you specify that that 


—— and again you miss outstanding 





Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Dorothy Christopher 
Chairman Broun Canfield Morley 


THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


one be sent. And if none of them appeal to » you 
in any month, you take none at all! 

Moreover, whenever you take a book on the 
recommendation of our selecting committee, 
you are guaranteed against dissatisfaction. If you 
don’t like it, you may exchange it for some other 
book you prefer. 

Over 50,000 of the most notable people in this 
country—in every line of endeavor—now guard 
themselves, by means of this service, against 
missing the new books they want to read. Why 
don’t you try it? 

The cost of this unique and convenient serv- 
ice is—nothing! There are no fees, no dues, no 
extra charges of any kind. You pay only for the 
books you keep, and for them you pay the same 
price as if you got them from the publisher him- 
self by mail! 

Is it possible to give book readers a more com- 
plete and valuable service? If you are interested, 
mail the coupon below for complete information 
as to how this service operates. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 34-B 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 

the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 

involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 

service. 





















William Allen 
White 
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NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


For GIRLS 


6 miles from 
Boston 
All studies except tnglisa elective 
Preparatory Quishingpeneol, 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Fully 
a ny ped. Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin pe Organ, with noted 
men. Domestic Science, 
New Gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Costume 
Design and Home Decora- 
tion, Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional opportun'ties, 
with a dclightful home life. 
Enter now. Catalog 





1641 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count in the Girl’s Ed- 
ucation. College Preparatory, Junior College, ve — 
Courses. Home Economics. Secretarial. Sport 

ming, Riding. Accredited. Lynn H. Harris (Ph. D. Yale), 
President, Box 10, West Bridgewa-:er, Mass. 


The Weylis ter 


A resident and day sch for young wome' 

Q a. from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year ag = Ay yr Secretarial. 
Mrs. — W. Skin » Miss Louise H. Scott 

x C, The eas Milford, Conn. 


L E N A Boarding School for Girls 
Suburban to New York City 


Fishing Ce Junior Collegiate and 
Courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
n. Domestic Science, Secretarial. 


Granite Residence. a led Gy Rneslum. Cata’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. F. Carison, Principats, aon C, Stamrorp, Cox. 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 


Junior College and preparatory. For girls. Est. 1831. 

Strong faculty, small classes. Special piano, home eco- 

nomics, secretarial courses. Excellent gymnasium, tennis, 

riding. Rates $1000. Agnes M. Safford, Principal, 
x C, Portland, Me. 


-Lasell Seminary- 


HILL-cRrEST location in beautiful New England set- 
ting—ten miles from Boston. 

Two-year courses for high school graduates. Strong 
Home Economics courses. Excellent opportunities in 
music, with concert work. College Preparatory, Secre- 
tarial, Art and Dramatic Expression courses. All 
athletics, winter sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Delightful home life. Separate school for younger girls. 
Catalogs. 109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. B., Prin. 











College 



































NEW YORK—BOYS 


St Johns School 


For manly boys. Modified military for orderly 

habits, mental alertness, physical training. yo 

Pot” or Business. vi 

Pool, Athletics). Separate School for boys under 3. 
For catalog address 

WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Principal 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


i= DY Gn fC 
sen EET BSN, wes 18 
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NEW YORK—GIRLS 


Zpx. Che Castle 


“Miss Mason's School 
\for,Girls 
Box 700. Tarry -Hud 


CUDDER SCHOOL Girfs 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. Hien 
ScHooL. Post GrapvuatTe Cour 
Economics; Secretarial and Execative “raining; 
Social Welfare and Community Service. 

Miss C. S. Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


gon Manor 


Country Boarding Schoo! and Junior Col- 
lege. Non-Sectarian. All Grades. Special 
Courses. Conservatory of Music. —. 

Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, Bex 101 


‘4 ‘4 
l 
Ossining hes 
Junior College Dept., Upper and Lower Schools. 
Clara C. Fuller, Prin. Box 2 C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


REW sa School ie Giis 


On song aoe Gleneida. near New York. Col- 
aoe aga 120 Gene and Special Courses. Small 
classes. oderate tates. 62nd year. Junior School. 
Herbert E. Wright, D.D., Pres., Box C, Carmel, N. Y. 








» New Yor 
































= W YORK—CO-ED 


Coeducational. Est. 1824. 
a llege Preparatory and 
TENO\ nishing. paces secretarial 


course. Endowed. Junior stu- 

dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Wint r sports. For 

cceny address Charles E- Hamilton, A. M., D. 
Box C. Cazenovia, N. 


NEW JERSEY—CO-ED 


HIGH SCHY COMPLETE 


IN 2 YEARS 


at faq Earn a New Jersey State Certificate and save two years 

Seq in preparing for college entrance or ant Special 
facilities for retarded students. (Send for bulletin.) 

Paterson Preparatory School, Paterson, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 






































Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Brig.-Gen. Milton F. Davis, D. 5. M., Superintendent. Col- 
lege preparatory and junior schools. High scholastic stand- 
ards, normal military training. Commercial courses, sports. 








THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 
“Saint John’s”’ 

Military. College prepa: oo ‘hl d. Busi- 

ness course. Junior Department. Well-ordered athletics. 

Catalog. Gen. Wm. Ver beck, Pres., Box 12, Manlius,@N. Y. 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Day and Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through 
second year high school. Music. One hour from New York City in 
beautiful Westchester County. Progress assured. Limited en- 
rollment. Personal care. Supervised recreation. Year-round. 
Wn. F. Carney, Headmaster, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mohegan Lake School 


Samiery. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Busi Classes average 8 pupi. Physical training and 











ness. ; 

- hietics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 

Gates. — neipal. Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester 
ew York 





prt 


EEKSKIL 


Graduates admitted to soln an noone ex- 
aminations. Endowed. 5 modern fireproof ay 8 
New Gym and Pool. Senior Upper-House. 

arate schoo! tor younger t boys. For catalog address: 












for SENIOR SCHOOL: 


cessful preparation for College Examinations. 
NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old. 


JOHN G. HUN, Ph. D., 100 Stockton St., Princeton N. J. 


PEDDIE 22~ 


A national school of fine traditions with boys from 30 states. 
Emphasis on preparation for College Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 60- 
acre campus. Gymnasium and swimming pool. Athletics for 
every boy. Modern buildings. Midway between New York 
and Philadelphia, 9 mi'es from Princeton. 63rd year. Summer 
Session, July 23—September 8. Roger W. Swetland, Head- 
master, Box 2-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


DEVIT EE coe TARY 


$50 monthly,  % 6 ! 14, — military training, open 12 mos. 
32 miles from N. Y. C. acres. “hag ae camp. 
Maj. L. DeVitte. pS K. “Serqanviie. J. 























The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi 
fied military training and diseiptine, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedi 


FREEHOLD fitev SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. The 
school with the personal touch. 42 miles from 
New York, 66 miles from Philadelphia. 
For catalog, address 
Chas. M. Duncan, Box 24, Freehold, N. J. 












NEW JERSEY—BOYS 
BLAIR ACADEMY > 


A coll reparatory school for 300 boys in the hills 
of nort oo New Jersey. Charles H Breed, A. M., 
Headmaster. For catalog address Box C_ Blairs- 
town, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory a. for Boys... College 
entrance, business and special urses. HH hip 
. mes ~~ 4 if sane, 2 ae Te Phila. 
lelphia. unior Department. For Catalog an ew 
Write to the Registrar. Box 403, Wencneh. N. J. ae 


BORDENTOWN feet: 
Driacacon for cogs or bues HACE 

ness. ie 
pe . —. a tiivioues attention. o... taught 
how to study. R. O. T. 43rd year. Col. 
T. D. Satan, princi pal, Drawer C- B. BORDEN- 














TOWN. 
RUTGERS *"scuoor = 
On Chartered Foundation wince 17¢ ree boys for admission to 


e pal 
college by wall ences or Gertilicase. ” Geedenbas in 24 colleges. 
Goll Swimming. All Athletics, Catalog. “WILLIAM EY KELLY. 
leadmaster, Box C, NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 


PRINCETON "SpA 5A208y ScHoot 

Fine, slondmseter 
Preparatory for all colleges. “wal . Limited 
number of sr and enaeme 9 "toe oe class organiza- 
tion. —— lent Se. Special attention to athletics 
and moral welfare. ‘ymnasium. a year. For 
catalog address BOX cy PRINCETON, N. J. 











NEW JERSEY—GIRLS 


ROSE HAVEN, 


A Home Sehooi for Girls . AA. 14 years. Bootie) Country 
fine well easi Thorough modern 
ene faa methods. Write or telephone ied Birchard, 

7-A, Tenafly, N. J. Tel. Dumont 1 


St. Mary's Ball veer. 


CuuRCH’ boarding school for girls. 92nd year. Moderate 
cost. College preparatory. Junior College and general 
courses. Lower school. Organized parte Catalog. 

Ethel M. Spurr, A.M., Principal, Box C, Burlington, N. J. 


“A good School for Girls” 
entenary Full information on request 
ollegiate R. J. Trevorrow, Pres. 
nstitute ,,x 18, Hackettstown, N. J. 


"PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 


KISKI 


is more than a preparatory school for boys. It’s a tradi- 
tion. Don’t decide on a school for your boy until you've 
written for the ‘““KISKI PLA 

Kiskiminetas School for Boys, Box 926, ee Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD ume SctdoL 


Boys 6 to 15 years. New school property of 90 acres, 
farmland, woods, stone buildings. Moderate rates. Ex- 
cellent table. Individual thorough eee. All deg 
manual training. 68th year. J. ar ortlidge, A. B., 
Harvard, Box 29, West Chester. Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL 


Founded in 1743. Af amous old military academy. Mod- 

erate rates. Preparation for College and business. Junior 

School. Personal attention, in class and athletics. Address: 
Rev A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ase YEAR 
Sea _, YEAR 
Ln ag for colleges; ex 

i Tsao new eae nt including *yunior, 
Siladier and Senior Depts. teen acre campus. le 
playing fields and courts. Arthur E. Brown, Head- 
master. Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN &:icitthity 
OPPORTUNITY 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. All 
Athletics. 20 acres ae. Moderate Rates. 
Separate Junior School wii ome Care. Address 
S S. Kriebel, D. D., Principal Box 1( 6, Pennsburg, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE 


An Old School under New eg oon Fm eed ioa'H ——- 
Write for Catalog. Edward 
Coleman, Yale ‘17 S, Head 5 hay bay 4, Seoul gps 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


122nd year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 11 
teachers for 100 select . Champion athletic teams. Tennis, 
\-mile track. Golf links available. Concrete pool and skating 
pond. Catalog. James R. A. M., Princeton, 85, Headmaster, 

Box §, ‘onte, Pa. 


Rates 
$500 
OF 91st 
low to learn, how to labor, how to live. Your 
A military School. Sth Andon to College. In the mountains mid- 
way between New York and a —a tre 
Enjoying now its greatest years. ew Bloombield, Pa. 


FRANKLIN Se MARSHALL 















































‘* Shoal ates ond Sporn, Unonan Baume 
e 
in the last 30 
E.M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Pri Principal, Box 420, Lancaster, ae 
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PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 





FO 
A college of the cultural and practical 


Continu: the work <. BEECHWOOD. General and 
Junior lege work, diploma and degree courses 
in all ng certificates. Music, Art, 


departments reach 
Expression, “Hlustration, Design, Interior Decoration, 
Physical Education, Kindergarten-Primary, Public 
— Music, Home es, Secretaryship. Jour- 
. New $100,000 dormitory. Athletics. Full 
degree rights. Address Box C, Jenkintown, Pa. 


PENN HALL 


For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 














Conservatory. Month of May at n City, 25 acre 

eampus. All modern dings. Mouate rates. For 

— address, Frank S. 1 pan A. » Headmaster, 
N, Chambersburg, Pa. 





izboothorve Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art. Music. College Preparatory. 

yew Gyenasigny” we Pool. Horseback Ri Catalog. 
Wyant, Principals, Box 237, Bethlehem. Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


ucational standards. College prepara 
courses. Advanced con ae Music, Art, Secretarial, Da Deoite Science. 
Outdoor life. Camp in the Alleghenies for week-ends. Fine —_— 
MISS MAUD van WOY, A. B., Principal, Box 500, Hollidaysb 


Birmingham School = 


THOROUGH college preparation and courses be girls not 
going to college. sees. Fine Arts. Gymnasium, s 
ming pool. og. Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 101, 
Birmingham, Pa, 


REISGTON 


| Base meee go re Sone eel et! 


L.G.S C, West Chester, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


A osteas for young women who appreciate life on a suburban campus, with 


























ge te and . : courses in Liberal 
i Science, H id A: ressi Excep- 
tional Teen Preparation. abe ass - apes 


Address: Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


LINDEN HAL 1610 Year 


Low Low tuition, ineaat fa a geatlon, Cours "Goa ~ Endo ne 
Secretarial tural ‘3 epara: 
Attractive Home Life. watts Junior School. 


All Sports. talog. 
. W. STENGEL, D. D., Box 113, Al Soo Pa (14% hrs.from Phila.) 


THE CASKIN “emis * 


College preparatory, cultural, and cone eon courses. 
Unusual advantages in music. Domestic Science, Physi- 
cal Training. 15 miles from Phila. Riding. No extra 
charge for golf instruction. Catalog. Helene M. Caskin, 
Prin., Box 105, Devon, Pa. 





























PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED 
Co-educational. 


GEORGE SCHOOL conte Preparatory 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, debating, household arts, ail athletics. 
Own farm. Catalogue. 

G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 281, George School, Pa. 


WASHINGTON—BO YS 











The SWAVELY &% 


Intensive college preparation. Accredited. Small classes. 
Faculty of specialists. Located in historical Virginia one 
hour from the National Capitol. Athletics. Horseback 
sic Catalog. Box 57-C, Manassas, Va. 


WASHING TON—GIRLS 


AIRMONT 


28th Year. 

Cage scling | AES Eight 2-Year Junior Colleg 
nal advantages of signal a 
dress iress Principal, al zit Mt ine gual Capital ig 


_Arlington Hall 

















dard 4-year High School and cee J Junior College 
too wooded ser am - _——_ from ane Howes jut, cae Art “> 
retarys| ti 
pool. Aadrens | oy Ave. ogo oh mle a ducati a omy Wy eget 





National Park Seminary 


For gir!s. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year Junior BP ag 
course. Music, Art, ~ yak b gay a Expression, Secretarial 
College Preparatory. 90 a All rts. Riding. Catalog. 
J. E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres, Box iis, Forest Glen, Marviand 











hevy Chase 


Senior High School and Joie College at Washing- 
ton. The 24th year—12 acre Campns. For list 
‘wliural and Vi Address 


Courses, 


‘ocational 
F. E. Farrington, Ph. D., Box C, Washington, D. C. 
MARJORIE 
4 








WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Accredited 2-year Normal courses, Physical Education 


Ae nage Spring term opens February 1. Dormitories. reg 
1409-C Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 












| MILITARY 


New buildings. 


-_ 


___ SOUTHERN—BOYS 





“Character Makes the Man’’ 
THE OLDEST PRIVATE MILITARY SCHOOL IN A 
A few new boys can be admitted 
in February. Tutorial attention tomake grade de- 


sired. Student body from the best families only. 
@ Fully senate for any College: or 


Write for Catalog, RE. . _ 


he best snnerimont fey zeae peewee him! 










MERICA 
Includes Junior School for 
younger boys. nn miles from ay ey 5 ee 's 


tide from snare. 
Horseback Schouten Moderate rate. 


Business. R. O. T. C. 


Richmond, Pres., Box C, Lyndon, Kentecky 








STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


Boys 12 to 20 years old prepared 
for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 

1690 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building atid special teach- 
ers for soungcr boys. Militery 
training deveiops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
Y swimming pool and athictic park 
4 me Daily drills. Personal. individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Acad- 
emy sizty-seven years old. Complete plant, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Illustrated catalog. Address 

Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 













; Aim—an par gs: mind, sound 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. \:-« 

fied military system. Open mos. in year. 1200 tt 

alt. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Cataivg 
» Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenr. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision; wholesom 
aumcephere, Graduates acereditel at Eastern — 








Open-air sleeping quarters. “Non-sectarian. 
Open year round. Write for catalog. R-3 Gulfport, Miss. 


SE WANE MILITARY 


Prepares for college, small classes. Individual development. 
body, clean morals. 10,000 acres of ex- 
hes for all athletics. Catalog. Ad- 














a Sc ongyr Bho for os pave. Mig, ol for college and busi- 


reial cour: 
4. ae Bt oo plendid a rer 
AnH Ray erie fag ey 


Dept. for boys 10 to 
goo San Catalog. 
Chatham, Va. 








camping country. Conc 
dress SEW ANEE MILITARY ACADEMY, Box C, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Develops whole boy 


ENNESSEE Shar ay moral, 
lysical. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE ‘rskecoosincollese 
Year-round sports. Satisfied patrons in 44 states. S4th year. 
Catalog. Colonel og bg ~ BR. en sg 


GMA xcADeny 


Best rt in South. All 








Courses prepare for any college. 











athletics, golf and swimming I. 3 . C.. Writ 
for catalog.. Box 2-C, Columbia” ‘Ten ste aM 
A National Preparatory MI TARY SCHOOL 
"0 IMI School. Prepares for All Lt 

fee age Fully Accredited. Diploma to all colleges. Small 

a. Pool e expert faculty. Also Business 
venclir 19 very eg 5: boys. : dress: oom . 909, of graduates enter college. 
RUSH PH.D., oO. 3 der U. S. Gov. 49th year 
Bor 20, Port Deposit, Maryland. CATALOG. “Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box C, Waynesboro, Va. 





GREENBRIER" cicet* 
scHOO ae 

ph for college and business. Limited to 300. Ne 

n fireproof buildings. Near White Sulphur Springs. 

115th year. High moral tone. Ages 8 to 21. All sports. 

Full course with graduate work. ee. 2 ig Address: 

Box C, Col. H. B. Moore, Lewisburg, V a. 


ALABAMA werist Sn catowes 

purpose. An endowed 

INSTITUTE school that develops 

each individual boy; that places the welfare of the boy 

ve any preconceived system. Modernly equipped and 
fully aceredited. For information address 

Col. E. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, Anniston, Ala. 











Branham & Hughes Military Academy | 


Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical health and 
scholarship. Endorsed by leading educators. New Buildings. 
Splendid facilities. R.O. T. C. under supervision of U. S. Army 

er. Junior School in separate building. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. Write for catalogue. Address Box C, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Front Reva 


Virginia 
A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Over $200,000 equip- 
ment. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Military Train- 
ing. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. 37th season begins 
September, 1928. Outdoor athletics. Address 
cmas. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box ane, Front Saget, Ve Va. 


ASSANUTTEN 











College preparatory for manly boys. Small 

classes. Modified military training. In tlie 
Shenandoah Valley near W Wi influ- 
ences. All athletics. New swimming pool. Catalog. Dr. 


Howard J. Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 50, Woodstock, Va. 








WASHINGTON—GIRLS 


GUNSTON_ HALL 


1918 FLORIDA A\'E., WASHINGTON, D. vc. 
For girls. Preparatory, Academic, Collegiate Departments. 
Music, Art, 85 a age ic Science, etarial 
Courses, Athletics. Pee Mary 





Ma . 
err, M.A., Principals. "Richard N. Mason, Bus. Mer. 





Junior Collegiate and High School Forms. House- 
hoid Science, Secretarial Science. Outdoor sports. 
Conntry and City advantages. Address the secretary. 

Oakcrest, 3640 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















SOUTHERN—GIRLS 
ARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Nomen. 60 minutes from Washington. 
Lite: Dom. Sci Ki Normal 
Physical’ Education Music. Courses; all leading 
ori Also last 2 years H. S. Fireproof buildings. Private 
paths. Swimming pool. Riding Sth letics. Est. 1853. 

CATALOG OF Box C, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


WARD-BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years college work. Fully 
accredited. All Sports including Riding. Complete 
appointments. For information address The Secretary. 
Belmont Heights, Box 301, Nashville, Tenn. 


MNlarthe Washington 


Col lege For young women. Accredited 
fumior . Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. Physical Education, >ecr: 














ic, 
secretarial. 74th year. 
Catalog. C. D. CURTIS, Pres., Box C, Abingdon, Va. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 





Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
College work 43 young women. Art, M pression, 

Secretarial and Hi 2 See courses. Athletics, De’ 
—— home life. and culture. 


Phasis on scholarship 
Dept. B. Hamilton Collese. Lexington, Ky. 


GULF PARK 339%. ic 
school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 


Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. 
Catalog. Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 


ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding college preparation. Normal Kindergarten-Primary course 
with state license. Modern equipment. i |. Miid 
climate. Address Mary V. McBee, M. A.. Principal. Box C 
Charleston. S. C. 


Gairkno Fall 


For G'ris. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 1600 it. alt. College 
preparatory and special courses. SO acres, riding, golf, all field 
sports. New $60,000 Gymnasium. Recreation Building and Swim- 
ming pools Catalog. Box C, Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


| kepanthpesy conenvaron 


Select patronage 30 states; en Saee Biuo Rides Mts 

Fa ae jor cogent B. antag cs, 

SS eS. A en ino 
BRENAU. wie aig, ero 


Southern Seminary <i Ci 


A Schgol of Character. Blue Ridge Mts. of Virginia. 

2 Yrs. Collegiate. Seminary, Music, Art, Expression, ——— f. 

Phy. Ed., Secretarial, Swimming Pool. For 61st annual catalog, write 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 920, Buena Vista, Va. 























For Vocational Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12 














SOUTHERN—GIRLS 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For girls. A leading school of the South. Four years pre- 
tory, Junior College, and ElectiveCourses. Accredited, 
usic, Art, Expression. Home Economics, Journalism. 

Secretarial and Library Courses. Golf. Tennis. 35th year. 

Mrs. Julia Abbott Culler, A.M., Principal, Bex Z, Roanoke, Virginia 


SULLINS COLLEGE | Bristol, Virsinia 


= 

High School and Junior College. Music, Secretarial, Dom. 
Sci., Journalism, Dramatics, etc. New Building; every 
room connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback -Rid- 
ing. Mountain climate. 100 acre campus; beautiful lake. 
CATALOG of :—W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box C. 


° .e 
Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 44th year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, both accredited by Southern re 
tion. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, 
previon,. Art. Outdoor sports. Gym. Pool. Private B Baths. 

Noffsinger, Pres., Box 125, Bristol, Virginia 


OUTHERN COLLEGE 


Established 1863. “‘In the Heart Kd of Virsinia. ve 
Junior College, a, Dom Se. 8 High School Music, 
Art, Dugression, Dam Rectetartal. Gair’s Swimming. 
Tennis, Gymnas 65th year. Country C' 
vilewes. Hier fon" ‘Riding Lessons. Fixed Rate. 


























WESTERN—GIRLS — 








Amidst the mountains of Old 
Virginia in the beautiful 
Shenandoah ba State 
SECRETARIAL moporine’ Dearest. Az an 

. Mus. Combines Cultura 
INTERIOR DECORATING and \Vocational training. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING Demand ‘or gradua 

COMMERCIAL ART Li amg Golf, 

. Pool, new 


Swimming 
FASHION DESIGN br baek buildings. Catalog 

DRAMATICS (mention B pe desired) ad- 
dress : — istrar, Box C, 
Cellege Pe % Staunton,Va. 


FINE ARTS 
LANGUACES 








Arthur Kyle Davis, 206 C ‘ollege Place, P. burg, Va. 


‘COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


Ra. ‘or Ee. Episcopal. Four years H Rego two 
lege work. Special courses. standards. 
Galtural, ieesitntal Horseback riding, eat Shenton. 
Rates $600. Catalog ddress Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, 
President, Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 








STUART HALL %Vitcima’ 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-fifth Session. Rich in 
traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. 
Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hills, A.B. Box A. 








WESTERN—BOYS 





Military Institute 


M IAM Germantown Ohio 


In the Miami River valley. 14 miles from Day A 
school of high standards. College preparatory. Military 
training for manly bearing. Football fields, baseball dia- 
monds. Catalog. Col, Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 271. 










LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. College Preparatory Academy for Pome 
On Chicago’s ‘“‘North Shore”. son letics. Endowed 
Catalog: J. W. Richards, Box 118, Lake Forest, tl, 








New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 

standards. High School and Junior College. Splendid 

equipment. R. O. T. C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 

altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt., Box E, Roswell, N. M. 





Clean Mind Sound Body 


Academy a 


Grafton Hall s: 


sandaete. Ping ame fine School of ives in 
xpression, Home Economics, Secretaryship. Indoor and outd 
athletics. Address Box 34, Fond du Lae, Wis. re 





Kindergarten and Primary 
Rn ae - 33rd Yr. Pn ot High, School Sradantes 


2 and 3 
Athletics. Second starts January 27. Add 
Registrar for Iliustrated Bulletin, ress 


icago Teachers College—703 Rush St., Chicago 


Mi inois Woman's C College 
8 col B.M. degrees. 

bined 5-year college and nurse-trainin Mus me. 
Art. Publie Speaking, aa | Science, Secretarial, Phy Phys: 


ical Education. Catal 
ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE Box E, Jacksonville, Ill. 


MONTICELLO |S: SEMINARY 


Music, Art, Dramatics. Physical Sdecation. Secretarial, com i. 
nomics. 30 miles from St. Louis. 300 acre campus. ys sone er 
catalog and views address; Hannisr Ricz Gonepon 


MILWeEMiNaew NER 


Yeni eerodited College Prop - 
Peacoat sete foe. Rag oi Liicce, Soret eee > eee it. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years Coen, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, E: Home E 75th year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 11 buildings. New $40,000 library. Sec- 
ot ae opens Se Bb. Pe 1928. Catal 

P. McKee, A. M., B. President, Box 606, Mt. Carroll, TL 


NATIONALKindergartenCOLLEGE 


‘land Elementary 
Preparing women to become Elementary and Kindergarten 
teachers. Cultural courses. Three and four year diplomas. 
42nd year. Spring term opens January 31, 1928, in new 
College and Dormitory buildings. Box 228, Evanston, Iil. 


























Highest standards seholarsh 

wholesome outdoor ——— vat ular. 

Young, S. T. D. talog address” 
Registrar, Howe, ‘de 









Real Individual Attention. Classes of 2 
to 5 make possible nearly two years’ work 
in one. Beautiful buildings and 60-acre 
campus. Military for Character Training. 
High School and Lower Grades. Ages 9 to 
19. Prepares thoroughly for College or 
Business. Outdoor drills. All athletics 


2 ENN TO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 





Catalog 
rite COL. L. V. WIS, Supt., Fis0x C, 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 








Sbattuck School 


College preparatory. All athletics—8 
coaches. 16 buildings. 240 a .. Business Course. 
Summer School. 68th year. For catalog address 

C. W. Newhall, Headmaster, Box C, Faribault, Minn, 


Military oceans. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 3234 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system ee ath- 
letic, military and general activities that reach every boy. 
An Honor System that builds character. High Schoo id 
Junior College. 

For catalogue address 712 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL a 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School train- 
ing combined with supervised Western Ranch 
outdoor life. Christian. Limited. Catalog. 


ddress: Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 East 45th St., New York. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught “thow to study.” 
Graduates enter coll without examina- 
tion. Also Business Courses. Character 
Building. ll athletics including Riding. Enter now. 
CATALOG:- Major Ratpa L. JACKson, Prin. 


Hi Johns SPilitary Meademy 


The American Rugby. pee pee | fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on 
high ground in Waukesha hone Lake Region. Summer Recrea- 

Box 2-B, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


tional camp. 
MILITARY 


MORGAN PAR gage 


College Preparatory. Separate grade schoo! Experi- 
enced man teacher for every 12 cadets. ee 
athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country ———- 

Summer _Camp 54th year. <a H. B- 
Abells, Supt., Box 128, Morga Park, Chie 


Lazyv 




















Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded foie ne geome Be mpgs A- 


fully co-ordinated military and ing. 
Eauipeent and faculty exceptional tor catalog address 
. E. Y. Burton, Pres 121, Mexico, lissouri. 








PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


PAG Military 


Academy 


A big school for little boys 

Pome stands in a — by itself as 
military school for little boys. 
Sound training the common 
branches comes first. The military 











ment nt for their little bo: 

the school of its kind in 

America. Write for the catalog. 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
1215 Cochran Avenue 

Los Angeles California 














Located in most healthful climate 
SCHOOL 
BEVERLY Fer'sevs 

NON-SECTARIAN and NON-MILITARY 

Seventh Grade through High School. 

Educators, ministers, laymen on advisory board. 
Scholarship and sports equitably blended. 
cAnnual catalogue mailed on request 

368 South Virgil Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal 














WESTERN—GIRLS 


HILLCREST "fies" 


14 years 
Charming home life. Cultural atmosphere. Supervised 








PALO ALT MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
For primary and grammar grades; ages 5-15. Happy 
toys grow towards useful manhood here. Swi ig, bi- 
eycling, horseback riding, and other a = ood months in 
the =, oe atmosphere. Summer 

Col. . Kelly, Sup’t., Box 306-C, Palo. Kito, Calif. 





study. Thoroughness in grade work. Music emp 

Bird study, sewing, cooking, letter writing and drawing. 
Interpretive dancing. Outdoor games and activities. In 
healthful hill country. 19th year. Only normal, healthy 
children are accepted. 


MISS SARAH M. DAVIDSON, Principal 





URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Find great outdoor school at foot of Hollywood Moun- 
Primary thru mall lasses, Milion a ve 

ysical Sees. a. Million pe ee 

By mming Pool, mer Camp—24th y 
Write vd nny 637 orth Wilcox, eet Pe ron Bay Cal. 





Box 4-C Beaver Dam, Wi 


Lindenwood College 


Standard pollens for young women. Two and fo zt 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advanta; 
utes from St. "lame. Every modern faci iy. y Fa 











OHIO “tie 
94th year. High beautiful location. Lower _—, for 


vounger boys. Athletics. Address A.M. Henshaw, 
Supt., Box 44, College Hill, Cin cinnati, Ohio. 





[uboR ALL 


= Ai Riding. Modern een repr oof uihdings, 





ENTWORTH ‘gai 
Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
x t ] ae gee Junior 


College. . Sellers, Box 
c, irccien “hi. 





Starrett School f for Girls, Chicago 
. College Laps ante — a= 
term starts February Ist. 

one. book of pn in 


Write for cata 
4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 








SPEECH CORRECTION 


binese permanently Speretted. Win hap- LING 


and dime for postaga 
isa stimecn Ave. The LEWIS 


“STAMMERING 


Ifs Guse and Gire ** 


Jon. cen be anil ened 5s Eo Send 10 cents, coin 
and 
Eeitis pes Vaart Banas 
ul 
REN NJAMIN N. BOGU 
2738 Bogue Building, 1 1147 N. Ul. ~ Indianapolis 
























For Vocational Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 








TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY 


St. Mark’s ee offers a three years course. 
All advantages of City. Social director 
supervises, allen activities. Electives 
in special branches of nursing. Individual instruc. 
tion in Physical development. New Public Wards 
Building. Address Director, School of Nursing, St. 
Mark’s Hospital, 2nd Ave. and 1lith St., N.Y. C. 











ee 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN-Detroit 


an accredited School of Nursing, o/Ters to higb school 

uates a three year course. New hospital and attrac- 
tive residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text 
pooks, and small allowance given. Affiliations provided. 
Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan. 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 
New Building newly equipped 

State Accredited, 3-year course offers unusual advantages to young 

women between ages of 18 and 35, who are high school graduates. 

Maintenance, unit pollo ts text boy monthly allowance. Write The 

Chicago Memorial Hospital, 650 Groveland Park, Chicago, Illinois 














Washington Park Community Hospital 
School of vee. eeces: Illinois 
Accredited. Three y course. Full maintenance with 
allowance. Vacations. . One year H r Sehool and satis- 
factory references required. Ages 18 to 35. Address 
Supt. of Nurses, 437 E. 60th St., Chicago, Illinois. 





LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing 
Regesered te in New York. Connected with five hundred bed hospital 
and Medical College. High School graduation required. Apply to: 
DIRECTOR OF NURSING, 340 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Wyoming General Hospital 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
fully accredited, offers a three (3) years’ Boge >) in nurs- 
ing to to young women. Monthly allowan free mainte- 
Apply to Superintendent of Nurses f for information. 
Rook Springs, Wyoming. 


The Presbyterian F Hospital $ School of Nursing 


Accredited in Pesgtunirt a New ve rt Three years’ course for 
ye women who are graduates of high school. Elective affiliations with 
Ihe Visiting Nurse Associa the Pennsylvania H for Mental and 
Nervous Di: and the Municipal Lc ae for tagious Diseases. 
Students admit pi dad and Septem! 

Write Dir ctress of Nurses, 51 North cy ‘Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 











Hospital Laboratory School 


Laboratory Work an ideal profession for women. Positions always 

it good 5 0 previous experience necessary. 
6 months’ intensive training. INSTITUTE graduates located 
all over the country. Send for Catalog S. NORTHWEST 
INSTITUTE MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY, Saint Paul, Minn. 








SPECIAL 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Home environ- 
ment. Individual instruction. Soret Camp in Maine. Established 
1883. Catalogue. : ELA nae and Jenzia C. Cooley. 
Box 175 Haddonfiel New Jersey 








What Can I Do With This Unusual Child? 


Slightly jer af — Nes Moo wer to con- 

centrate—te: r in — 
words, is Dot. me ‘the. Tight ‘clement oy the usual school 
Write to Helena T. Devereux, Devereux Schools, 
Box C, Berwyn, Pa. 





Stewart Home Training School 
Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
on p ene caer estate in the eer Blue 
Grass Reg of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cottage 
Plan. For. " sllustrated catalog address Dr. “Joun P. 
ogee Director. Box A, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


THE WOODs’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


P 
Booklet Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 














The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 
Devoted to ram, Bree of those wi mad, New Jers not 
ally. Schools, hops, tar ae research lab- 


tl 
r, C. Emerson Nash, Superin- 


DLEGYi 


Mp. L 
Glenside, Pa. (12 miles from Philadelphia) S 
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Spring Classes 


ANY Schools of Nursing 

open classes in Feb- 
ruary and March. If you 
do not find listed in this 
directory one in the locality 
preferred, we shall be glad to 
offer suggestions. The coupon 
on page 12 indicates the in- 
formation we need to make 
recommendations. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 




















The Illinois Training School for Nurses 


Established in 1880 
Offers Ba ig of course to high school graduates over 


18. Course is Planned to conform with university 
standards of inulin. Advanced stan gran 
for degrees or credits. The ponte se and variety 


of cases admitted to Cook County Hospital affords the 
student the widest al experience; an able teach- 
ing staff assures thorough instruction in — and 
the sciences fundamental to nursi Ad 


Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. C, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 











Mt. Sinai Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Nursing 

Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an ac- 
credited non-sectarian school. Young women 
with High School education. Allowance $15.00 
per month and maintenance. Scholarship to 
Columbia. _Classes start September and 
February. Write Dora Levine, R. N., 
Director of Nurses. 














The University of Rochester 
School of Nursing 
offers two courses to graduates of 

accredited high schools. 
(D 23 , course granting 


s. r = 
‘rom the University. ape: 
For full information address 
Director, School of ine. 
St M ial Hospital, - 
den Bou'evard, Rochester, N. Y. Strong Memorial Hospital 


ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


Offers to High School Graduates or. those with the educational equ.va- 

lent a three-years’ course in nursing. New bedding wie complete moderna 

gusoment. ample clinical fi attvaniive Nurses’ Home. School 
<r boe of byl ork and New Jersey. Sg wie | 

in tem! uary. For jus, write Principal 

Nursing. - Englewood, N. J. bans 


Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 


145 beds. 30 minutes from theatre and shopping district, New Y ork 
City, offers 244 year course in Nursing to young women having 2 
or more years High School. $5.00 to $15.00 per month during 
training; uniforms furnished. wane 

Director of Nursing, 77 Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE COOLEY DICKINSON HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Offers to high school graduates a three year course in nursing. 
Affiliated with Smith College. A modern 2 hospital of 125 beds. 
beautiful nurses’ Rome ideally located. Allowance to students. 
Classes enter September and January. Apply to Superintendent. 





























THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSIN ALTIMORE, MD. 
offers 3 years course to high shoo PaPeN between the ages of 20 
and 33 years. Tuition fee lasses admitted February, 
N ber. The hospital offers exceptional clinical 
facilities for teaching, being a general hospital beds. 
E. M. Lawler, R.N., Principal. 








NEW YORK ad egg no Eh MEDICAL 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 
Margaret Fahnestock School of Nursing offers a 
thirty-two months course to High School Graduates, 
beginning November and Februa 
Apply to Principal, 303 E. 20th St., New York 


The Raven.wood Hospital School of Nursing 


For High School Graduates. Classes admitted September and 
February. Athletics. Affiliations with Illinois Training School, 
oe Hospital, School of Psychiatric Nursing, and Visiting 

jation. For information address 1919 
Wilson Avenue, Cee esau 











BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 










Rider Gllege 





who wish to become expert Accountants ( 
Managers, or Executive Secretaries. Modern 


Bina pe 
BUSINESS ) 


ACCREDITED. 4-YEAR COLLEGE WORK AND BACHELOR DEGREE EARNED IN 2 YEARS. 
Intensive classes for college men and is (CB. ne eo of High Schools 


Post graduate year for Master degrees. Sapersieed student residences 
Exceptional Positions for Every Graduate 
For 64th catalog write Dean, RIDER COLLEGE, TRENTON, N. J. 





, Commercial Teachers, 
versity ner aan 











ACK ARD 
MERCIAL 
M SCHOOL 


Founded 1858 


General Business and Secre- 
tarial courses, accounting, busi- 
ness admiristration, shorthand, 





typewriting. 
Co-educational, for students 
of college and high school 


grade. Registered, University of 
the State of New York. Small 
classes, individual advancement. 
Graduates in demand. 

’ For catalog address Registrar 
(253 Lexington Ave., New York City 











of Business Administration 


College-grade courses for young men 
and young women—Business Ad- 
ministration; Executive-Secretary ; 
Stenographic- Secretary ; Accounting 
and C. P. A. Preparation. Board- 
ing and day students. Proper cul- 
tural environment. Write for 63d 
Year Book. Pine St., West of 
Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 


College Degree i in 2Years 


State A 
Beings Preferred Positions and Ra; Advancement. Gperece: 
bone seretarial, ner Teeining eee. ter 
tar ‘eac! 
Southern Ane 3 ‘toh ‘Year—52,000 alumni—Modern 
Soon be hods. Faculty of ee —— “hee 
pag ener wo Ly Activities. For catalog address 


BRYANT NT-ST RL. BATTON 


COLLEGE of NTIS TRAL ye 











1 in i ben: Scenes 
GG chest tonghing standards for ie 
or 

| ete preferred positions. 5° Ririte for 


Book of Facts. Address 
Gregg School, Dept. C. M., 225 N. Web Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Pace Institute 


Day and vreaine. Professional School of Accountancy, Business 
| Practice. Weekly field studies of 
New York Business organizations. Provides ——- technical 
training for A y ( A. E: i: for B 

For Bulletin C, apply to Registrar, 30 Church Street, New York. 











BRYANT & cies 
iS T R ATT oO N graduates. Slenographic- 


Business Courses for under- 
[BUSINESS COLLEGE 





graduates. 110,000graduates. 
Box C, 116 S. Mich. Av., Chicago 








Business Administration-- 
ial—Two-Year Courses College 

Grade. for y young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Burdett College, sds) catslos 0 S. #- Pearson 
a) earson 

BOSTON Founded 1 879. Registrar 











A MENTAL HYGIENE SCHOOL 


private rs pon ral for the education and adjust- 
d superior child. 

i direction, the most modern mental hygiene 
a eS Drv. V. V. Anderson, Psychiatrist 
3, Stastsburg-on-Hudson, ! ew York. 


fle 
i 
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Register Now For 


BALLARD SECRETARIAL COURSE 
SCHOOL Established 55 years 


610 Lex. Ave. at S3rd St. CPS! FN Naw York City 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


SECRETARIAL and Executive Training for Educated Women. 
Resident School in Boston. 


Boston New York Providence 


at Ee ae 








MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 











EVERY TYPE OF DANCING TAUGHT 
FOR STAGE OR SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
Classes or pirate lessons for Adults or 
Children, beginners or advanced pupils. 
Ladies Special Figure Conditioning Classes. 
Write or Call for Booklet H B 

1841 Broadway (Ent. on 60th St.) N. Y. City 
(at Columbus Circle) Phone Columbus 3500 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of mene conan. on 
grees. Dormitories. Two, three and f year co 
Spring term begins January 26, huesaee Send P doe catalogue. 
2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 








EST 1867 onserbaly 


gp Re vase . all branches. Dormitories. Bertha Baur, Director, 
. Howanp, Registrar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching MUSIC, DramaticArt, Expression, Opera, Languages, Danc- 
ing.12Sinstructors. Special courses for teachers andsoloists, oy 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own ourdormitories. Enroll N 


C. N. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chacawe 


OLUMBIA 


SCHOOL OF~ 


incinnati 








An accredited school. Every 
branch of music. 27th yr. 
Students may enter at - 
time. Year free 
request. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box C, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chi 








Summer Schools 


offer many opportunities for discover- 
ing unsuspected talents and developing 
others. Six er eight weeks of well di- 
rected effort may help you to realize a 
cherished ambition or bring you closer 
to a definite goal. This is the time to 
make your plans and we shall be glad 
to help you with them. The coupon 
on page 12 lists the information we need 
to make suggestions. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

119 West 40th Si City 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as py as for Acting. 
The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Perso’ Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 


Midwinter Term Opens January 16th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 

Room 144-B CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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Theatre 


\ THE 








% A 
stock players at Alviene Art Theatre, 
For catalog (state study desired) to 
Secretary, 66 W. 8Sth St., N.Y. Ex, 
tension 21. 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 


54th yr. Students may enter at any time. Depts.—Pi 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancing. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. A conservatory of attain- 
ment. Dormitor: y accommodations. For catalogue address 
Dept. 8, 5035 "Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


X Y: School of Music & Aral 


All branches of music and the arts. Pies se in schoo} 
Students can enter a Diplomas con. 
ie Looch mae 








a or A oe for ft tet catalan ae a. Natl 
artist teachers. Acer DI for free cat ention 
- F "550 Kimb CHICAGO 


desired.) Address the President, 550 
“Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and 





Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog 
Dept. J, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York, 





USIC 


The National School and ORATORY 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America, 
Professional and Finishing Courses. Public Speaking. 
English, Dramatic Art. Degrees Granted. Dormi- 
tories. For Catalog, address D. R. SHOE MAKER, 
Prin., 4010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—-ROBERT MILTON 


School of the Theatre and Dance 


Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art 
Dramatics, Diction, gee Musical Comedy, Pantomime, Scenic 
and Costume Design, Fencing, Playwriting, Motion Picture Acting, 

128-130 East 58th St. (Plaza 4524-4525) New York 
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a week.’ 2 aT ae 
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PROFESSIONAL 











) 

| Eighteen Months 1s Course 

| Fashions, Posters, Lettering, Pen Drawing, Figures, 
| for every commercial purpose in every medium } 
taught by skilled artists—not mere art teachers. 
Living Model daily, no plaster casts. No semesters. 
Course starts when you start. Daily interest in be- 
ginners by the Director. 100 examples of Students’ 
work in catalog—on request. 


ART ISTSLEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 











selman, Prin., Box 128, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
7 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Mid- Year term February Ist. 


—— {ticaco NORMAL 
of Physical Fducation = 


FOR WOMEN 


THOROUGH practical and scientific courses in all 
branches of Physical Education. Modern equipment, 
fine dormitories. For catalog address Franees Mus- 

















LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Gormmercial Art, 
TeacherTraining, Interior, Costume, Se ee 
Mid year term starts February 1. For illustrated catalog 
address Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


Dept. C. M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
“Study Studio’’ instruction in Advertising as Tilus- 
or our ae Rand 


Studio” Catalog. Harr L. Timmins, Frank H. Young, 
306 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ‘DEPT, c 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Dormitory. 
Cataleg. Address: Registrar, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


Individual talent developed under direction of successful 
artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts. Credited by New York State Regents. 


Catalogue 
7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


DESIGNERS ART 


A school of practical instruction by professional artist 
designers. Cultural and technical training. Opportunity 
for men and women graduates. Write for catalo 

LUDWIG C. FRANK, 73 Newbury St., 




















oston. 





New York School ‘of Interior Decoration 


Four and feet months Practical Training Courses, 
Cultural and Professional. Terms start October and 
February. Send for Catalog 8-F. 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


BLEEKS 


an Tesi 
aking, Patterncutti ting. | rap 
an 





Designing, 


SCHOOL 


Sketching, Cos- 
of ge geen 


n 
est. New York City, 7" 74 
At antic Ave. (opposite L. I. station), Brooklyn. 





























THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for Physical Education 


ns W. Sargent, President. Founded 1881 by 
A. emg? A SERIOEO on request. 6 Everett St: 
Bitectaee 





BHVSICAL DOL GATION ,osseekHokan 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION Sie Mite, Sand 
E. Degree courses. H. 8. graduates admit- 

* Bpecial students 
bureau. Dormitory. Second Semester starts Feb. 1. 
Dept. C. M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, II. 


Posse - NISSEN - School 
of Physical Education 
38th year. 3 year regular course. One year special in 
med: gymnastics and Swedish massage. _Playground 
work. Intensive summer courses and camp. Dormitories. 
Apply to Secretary, Box E, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Makes you a Sava, mechanical, electrical or qamied en- 
gineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. High 
—- diploma not required. Compact courses of essen- 

tials only. Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept. ,Jan., 
Mar., June. For catalog adtrens 1 Box C28, Angola, Ind. 


ELECTRICITY 


is the most wonderful power of the 
present day. Master it, and vou have 
mastered the best-paying calling of this 

“live-wire” century. 

We teach Electricity practically in our 
seven-story school building, the most 
completely and expensively cawieeeg, of 
its kind in the world. al 
FREE. Write for it TO- pay Teste. 
eight pages that are richly illustrated 
and deeply interesting. Day and Night 
Sessions. 


New York Electrical School 


35 West 17th Street New York 


































FORTUNES 

and Motor Inns everywhere. Open tea 
room in your own home and make handeai 
profits, or manage one already going. Big sal- 
aries paid trained managers; shortage acute. 
We teach you entire business in a few weeks, 
at cost of but few cents a day. Write for 
44-page Free Book “Pouring Tea for Profit,” 
with full details. 

LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 

Dept. AR-264 Washington, D.C, 


ETRY Learned 
ne 


are being made in Tea 





Fest. pon 
Wine a for trey Fakes 


Sea ea cncelsaeens mee 





«200 EARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


500 monthly. Or start your own bi 
es taught by largest 


Phot poo and Photo-Engravi: ; 
“4 ite kind in world. — ao Se. Big demand 
i graduates rite for free sa 


Hiinois Col'ege of Photography, Bos S28, Efingham, Dl. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Condensed course complete in one year. Theory 
practice. Catalog on requesi 
hie Takoma 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCH 
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2 In the Great Shops of “_ 


COYN 








BS ROAR SRIRAM CRONIN 


Amazingly New Method 


trical man. Come to Chicago—the Electrical Center of the World. Get 


dt es whole world of electricity is open to the Coyne trained Elec- 


your training at Coyne—the school of practical electricity. Coyne trains you in all branches 


of electricity. We do not offer a number of individual courses— we give you just one Complete 
course so that you will be a Practical Electrician capable of commanding big pay. Let ordinary 
electricians do the small jobs. You can become a Trained Electrician and get the big money in 
any branch of electricity if you seize this chance to come to Coyne. Opportunities unlimited. 


Great Outlay of Electrical Coyne Trains You for Life 





Apparatus 


You are trained on great outlay of electrical 
apparatus, in 12 short weeks. Everything 
from door bells to power plants. You work on 
Circuits, Housewiring, D. C., A. C., Armature 
and Stator Winding, Drafting, Auto, Truck and 
Tractor Electricity, Battery Building and Re- 
pairing and Radio—everything to make you a 
trained man ready to step right into a position 
leading to salaries of $50.00 a week and up, or 
you can open up your own shop and become 
independent. 


Earn while you learn! 


Mail this Coupon Now for FREE Book! 


# Coyne Electrical School, H. C. Lewis, Pres. 
Dept. 28-21 500 So. Paulina St., Chieago, Ill. 


Not a Correspondence School 
ELECTRICAL 





COYN 


H. C. Lewis, President, Dept. 28-21 


We furnish every student with a Life Scholar- 
ship which enables you to stay as long as you 
want or come back for further training at any 
time without charge. We also give you em- 
ployment service after graduation. And if you 
need part time employment, and will write us, 
we will help you obtain it. 


Hundreds of Coyne graduates are making big 
money as Practical Electricians. You can do 
the same if you get started at once. The elec- 
trical industry is crying for trained men—don’t 
pass up a chance to train for big paying jobs! 


We help many students to secure jobs to earn 
a good part of their expenses while learning. 





I] 

















PROFESSIONAL 





. LEARN A TRADE | 


tep INTO A BIG-PAY : i Be Independent 
J~ HOTEL JOB Gi4+ 3 pcp 


practical system of individ- 

= taltraining. Day orevening 

school, = ina 9 $1008 

Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year Bh | a. sear a iin guicsies SR BSt 

In America’s 4t rgest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 

Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are daily calling NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 

for Lewis Trained Men and Women. Over 1340 South Mic i Chi m 

70,000 high-class positions paying $2,500 to Se ee, a 

$10,000 a year open annually in 


hotels alone. Salaries up to 
ese y $3.500 to start. MANAGE New Easy Way 
THESE LEWIS 


STUDENTS to Learn 


“ec ” J 
MADE GOOD Without cost let us show = —. pay; soul 
. work, quick advancement can yours in the great — 
Josh T. Freed With- hotel industry. Age is no obstacle—young and old eee Ye 
° ‘ id se- alike have equal chance for success. A common SOUR ve 
cured thi iti E 


ured the pos: of Assi school education is all you need with the amazing 2 ma 
ui oom 7 Nery Me How” Lewis System of Training in Hotel Operation. Sas Ont Pei Instead of long, hard years as an apprentice with 
Editha Thompson: — Previous Experiénce Unnecessary é 4 little pay, you can have your talent developed by 
Fn Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. of : prize-winning instructors and Earn While You 
with you enabled, ‘me to secure Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking [FJ a Are Learning. Wilfred trained operators are in 
this fine position the Lewis come, . a aoe i eae 5 great demand. The majority of our graduates earn 
Julius M. Wi low: — now Assistant anagel 7 
"Now Assistant Manager of Arms, Los Angeles, Cal. Lena Blair $2500 te $5000 the First Year! 
Standish Hall Hotel—a_ 15- became Manager of Louise Apartments, Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Many start in business for themselves and eam big money. 
story Poe Nee, be Tulsa, Okla..—even before she com- Hall AR-239, Washington, D. C. Better hairdressers prefer Wilfred Graduates because they 
work unell T I began your course pleted the Lewis Course! YOU = = Send me the Free Book. “Your Big se Grp geong ne ‘trained. The he sigs System was 
6 months ago. ° ms— oO oe founded by greatest the fession —ex- 
Mrs. Ida Hartman:— back Bg pot _ Bl mn ee Se ohne pert hairdressers who have written the most popular text 
Free Book, ‘‘ Your Big Opportunity books on beauty — used by Public Libraries and Boards of 

and complete details, mailed without Sdacation. 


Employment Bureau please obligation. 
my oo home.” aca Let us send you the names of successful Wilfred Grad- 
uates in your vicinity. Write, telephone or call for our 52 
e page illustrated book which tells everything about the New, 
= Easy Way to Learn Beauty Culture. 

















Housekeeper in the 


Stassucecssaeavares 





“pA ty a ya 
cline por ws auicey teach [NG | 


In3 months ©" =$5, 000.3. m3 Boe... “ig 5 187 ap omctd pga gee cor. 50th St. 
NN. Y 287 Livi 


BROOR LY. vingston Street 
Oldest and foremost ec Eka aR? Pea sani Lae te 490 Boylston Street 


" v ; STO 
money 
EARN $50 TO $200 WEEKLY _ makina Profeesion. | Age po barrh 801 Chestnut Stree 
. Y., gets $25 for single show > ; doing actual i an 
. B.C., writes: “‘Earned $200 
4 e taking course.’’ Don’t delay. Send Socay 
Prner ~— information, samples and guaran’ 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING | \ 'Y. School of Mechanical Dentistry 
615 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 147 West 33d St., New York MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY DENTIST! 
EARN up to $5000A YEAR| @@%@% PHOTOGRAPHY 


In a splendid position or business of 
k . 7 
i tists. | Ra Botan vinta Sow OF path } your own. Wonderful opportunities | We teach @ teach you in a few 
i |} right now. Steady, dignified Professional in all branches of this modern pro- | Plates, cone b: 
Trade.. ‘Three to six months’ training. Easily | § / fession Motion Picture Commercial | Scare ator tists: ‘Gay of night 
est school included. Part time positions > 


pone, Donen, 
Ss . / you quickly. / oe Pain 
help pay expenses. Ask for Catalog N : ‘Write today for big. Pree Rookiet. your way FERS you obtain 
3 BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE ose YORK INSTITUTE, OF, PHOTOGRAPHY So crey | | marmamiee coaoical dente 1 of Mechan! 
N York Philadel phi Brookl Dept. Street cCarrie chool o o Li nal Gentistry 
1755 Brose Ay 1305 North Broad ‘Street 85 Court Btecet Largest and best school of its kind | [3338 S. Michig: 























le ee 
learned by actual practice. R. R. Fare to near- . ? Portraiture. 








groupe ~COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
May G. Linehan, Director 
119 West FortietH Street, New York, N. Y. 

The coupon below will assist you in making your school problem clear to us. 

Fill in the blank spaces and mail to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 

DEPARTMENT. If you wish to write more fully we shall be glad to have you do 

so. The use of our service does not obligate you in any way. 

01.) | en: ee Ano SRS ENTE EES COPS et SS a ON ss 
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Ends Gray Hair! 


If you don’t want gray hair, don’? have it. 
Any man or woman can easily end grayness. 
Not with dangerous dyes, but by a perfectly 
natural process. Kolor-Bak can’t harm the 
finest hair; nor hurt the most tender scalp. 
It does bring color back—no matter what 
color the hair used to be—blonde, auburn, or 
brunette. Why grow gamers 
gray — or stay that ‘ 
way — when there’s 
such an innocent 
way toend it? With 
no worry over shade 
—for the one bottle 
of this colorless liq- 
uid is right for all. 
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Lots of people you For sore throat, there’s a swift and sure 
know may use it— way to soothe away the inflammation. Every For 
agar pd ic! singer knows the secret! Dissolve Bayer TONSILITIS 
is eiedinty—seouibe giinteamnand. ED Aspirin tablets in pure water, and gargle. 
For Sale at all Drug and Dept. Stores Nothing in the whole realm of medicine is and 
more helpful in cases of sore throat. And SORE 
Ki | <BR you probably know how Aspirin dispels a 
O or. a headache; breaks up colds, relieves rheuma- THROAT 
Banishes Gray Hair _ tic pain, neuralgia, neuritis, lumbago! Just 
OLD COINS Sens ak ee te coe make certain to get genuine Bayer Aspirin; 
free. Catalogue quoting it has Bayer on the box, and on each tablet. All druggists, with 
prices paid for coins, 10c. proven directions. 


William Hesslein, 101 F Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





SUBSCRIBE TO-- Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
ey spar it does NOT affect the heart 











CONVENIENCE Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
through any 
authorised SUMMER CAMPS FOR ADULTS 
Representative offer opportunities for a delightful vacation. Let us know the location you prefer, your favorite 
sports and how much you can afford to spend. We shall be glad to offer suggestions. 
of the COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 














Union Circulation Co. 
uae bee How to Have Soft, 
Renan hat yopteventesives P retty White Hands 


to accept subscriptions to CosMOPOLITAN 
at the regular prices and terms as printed 


on their order forms. Many women will undoubtedly be glad to 
You can send the balance due on your know how they may have beautiful, white, 
inti . . soft, pretty hands regardless of the work they | 
nption to this agency and be con- have to do. The secret lies in rubbing a little 
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This Book — Our Gift to You! 


AY we send you with our compli- 
ments the most fascinating, absorb- 
ing and delightful book you ever saw? 


A book of the stories of six great short stories? 


«My Story That I Like Best” is the only 
book of its kind ever printed. In it you find 
authors turned critics of their own work, 
and a great editor taking the public into 
his confidence to explain the methods by 
which writers become successful. 


Watch Authors at Work! 


Only a personal friend of its six fa- 
mous authors, as is Ray Long, Editor of 
COSMOPOLITAN, could have persuad- 
ed each of them to select the best one of 
all the stories he or she has written— 


And then to write a frank and detailed ac- 
count of just how and when and where the 
story was written—the source of the idea— 
the way it was developed—showing you clearly 
and vividly all the things you want to know 
about their working methods! 


This remarkable book, the most interest- 
ing of all “best story” volumes, isnot for sale 
—under the conditions of its publication 
it never can be. But it is yours as a gift, 
if you sign and send in the coupon below. 


Yours—But Act Now! 


“My Story That I Like Best’—214 pages 
of delightful stories and the interesting 
explanations of those stories—handsomely 
bound and printed in large, clear type— 


And twenty-four great big splendid issues 
of COSMOPOLITAN Magazine, worth 
$8.40 at the single-copy price— 


Hours and days and weeks and months and 
years of delightful entertainment, all for 
the price of just one good theater ticket! 
All for $4.50! 


But we have only a limited number of 
these books, and when the supply is gone 
this offer will have to be withdrawn 


If you want to be sure of getting your 
copy, sign and mai! the coupon today! 
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How Edna Ferber Gees Story Ideas 


““T like ‘The Gay Old Dog’ better than any other story I’ve ever 
written. . .. It seems to me I first thought of this character as short 
story material (and my stories are almost invariably founded 
character, rather than on plot or situation) when I read in a Chi- 
cago newspaper that the old Windsor Hotel, a landmark, was tobe 
torn down. The papers carried what is known as a feature story 
abouta sporty old Chicago bachelor who lived at this hotel foryears. ... 


“I thought idly that here was short-story material; this middle 
aged, well-to-do rounder whose only home was a hotel. Why had 
he lived there all these years? Why hadn't he married? I puttt 
down in my note book... . 


“In all I think that story must have lain in my mind for five yeatt 


before I actually wrote it. Why hadn’the married? Well, he had baa 


duties, responsibilities. Um-m-m—a mother, perhaps, and Sisteth 
Slowly, bit by bit, the story began to take shape. Finally, that happened 
which always reassures me and makes me happy and confident—” 


Read Miss Ferber’s whole account of the writing of her best story 
—one of the six “‘best stories’’ in this amazing book! Nowhere else 
can you get such glimpses of creative ability at work. 

And besides Miss Ferber, Irvin S.Cobb, Peter B. Kyne, James OliverCur 
ewood, Meredith Nicholson, and H. C. Witewer—these famous authors 
open their minds to you— let tyou see from the inside exactly how ficim 
is made. The stories are absorbing; the explanations—fascinating! 
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de Maupassant ever wrote—more 

than 200 of them—in a single 
beautiful volume, for the sensational bar- 
gain price of only $2.98. Think of it! 
Less than a penny and a half for each one 
of these immortal masterpieces. Never 
before have they all been offered the 
American public in any form at a price so 
amazingly low. 


Y OU can have every short story Guy 


No other writer, living or dead, has 
ever pictured life with the fearless au- 
dacity and daring devotion to truth of 
Guy de Maupassant. In stories that may 
be read in ten minutes, Mau- 
passant, with his character- 
istic pagan frankness, em- 
bodies the entire gamut of 
human passions, the full 
breadth and depth of 
French life and love. 

Now for the first 
time you can know 
and enjoy all the su- 
perb short stories 
of Maupassant, 
exactly as they 
were taken from 
the original French. 
Every translation 
absolutely com- 
plete, authentic and 
unabridged. And 
All in One Volume! 


WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
MMadison Avenue 


FREE EXAMINATION 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO C. O. D. 


You must see this amazing one-volume edition to appreciate it 
Fine quality thin paper, large, readable type, beautiful 
maroon silk cloth, richly grained binding, stamped with gold. You 
Pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Clip and mail the 
coupon now, keep and read the book a week, then decide if you want 
You risk nothing; you alone are the judge of the book’s 


fully. 


to own it. 


merit. Send the coupon today. 
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The Complete Short Stories of 


AUPASSANT 


All in ONE Volume! 





























If you already know some of Maupas- 
sant, you have wanted to read more. If 
you have not yet enjoyed any of his 
work you could not have a better op- 
portunity to start. Maupassant is the 
acknowledged master of the short 
story—he has no rival. You will 
read and reread these tales 
many times. 
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222 Masterpieces Including 

A Useful House’ The Hole A Dead Woman’s Secret 
Mademoiselle Fecundity Doubtful Happiness 
Graveyard Sirens Room No. 11 The Story of a Farm Girl 
Am I Insane? Margot’s Tapers The Carter’s Wench 


Bed No. 29 The Bed A Wife’s Confession 
After Death An Old Maid Love’s Awakening 
A Passion The Artist’s Wife The Wedding Night 


The Mad Woman Virtue 
Forbidden Fruit Countess Satan 
The Rendezvous Words of Love 
Woman’s Wiles In the Moonlight 
A Poor Girl The Venus of 

A Mesalliance Braniza 
Magnetism The Sequel of 
Love Divorce 


One Phase of Love 

In His Sweetheart’s Livery 
Virtue in the Ballet 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer’s Wife 

The New Sensation 

And 144 more vivid tales. 











WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (292) 
171 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your new one- 
volume edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short 
Stories, 1000 thin paper pages printed in large, clear 
type; silk cloth binding, stamped in gold. I will either 
return the book at your expense or send you only 
$2.98 in full payment within one week. 


Address... 
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Every piece is a selected favorite which insures 
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ACK in Gallipolis, Ohio, they have done what is to me 4 
a very touching thing and I confess to a lump in the 


throat when I heard of it. They have placed a marker 
in front of a little two-storied frame house on Court 
Street announcing the structure was my boyhood home. 
«Folk out there see mY name in newspapers and magazines and 
imagine I am quite a fellow. I shall make no denial, yet I feel 
the surging blush when I begin wondering what some of the old- 
timers think of this municipal gesture. 

There is George Bovie who caught me red-handed reading a 
note he had paid me a dime to deliver to Miss Nelle Gatewood 
during their courting days. There is Ernest Halliday who caught 
his nephew Tom Harvey and myself cutting up the brand-new 


- buggy whip for his stanhope into sections to smoke. 


There is Ikey Kaufman who discovered a group of us on a coal 
shed adjoining the Aerial Opera House “‘peeping”’ into the dress- 
ing-room of Miss Lottie La Mont, star of the Broadway Elite 


Dramatic Company. And Creuzet Vance who saw me “hook” a 


plug of tobacco in: Kerr’s drug store. And Editor Sibley—no, 
I’m not going to tell that one. 

If Miss Barbara Young, the dear soul, were alive she could 
recall the night she trapped Harry Maxon and myself in her hen- 
house “gathering material” for a feast in our Pirate’s Cave under 
the river bank. 

Indeed I was not unknown to Chief of Police Ed Martin who 
led me up Second Street in tears one Sunday afternoon to the 
town lockup for swimming in the creek au naturel. And I shall 
never forgive that traveling man in front of the Park Central 
= called out as we passed by: “When do you hang him, 
officer?” 

It is only the small town that will show such pride in the 
trifling efforts of a native son. In New York such an incident 
as putting a tablet in front of the home of an unimportant 
scribbler would be considered a fitting paragraph for a prominent 
place in Mr. Mencken’s “Americana.” 

As we grow older those of us who came from the crossroads 
acquire a deeper appreciation of what the home town has meant 
to us through the stretch of years. 

At first the most of us who are cast adrift in the city are just 
a little embarrassed to announce we were born and reared in 
the whistle-stops back yonder. We take on the grimness of 
the backwoodsman who said: “I’m from Arkansas, now laugh, 
durn you.” 

_I used to say I was reared “near Cincinnati’”—that was the 
biggest city near by. But when we country jakes become orien- 
tated and look around we notice that the small-town boys haven’t 
done so badly after all. We go around to call on Jim Bentley, 
who was a checker at the spoke factory back home, and find him 
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QI never shall for- 
give that travel- 
ing man who called 
out: ‘*When do you 
hang him, officer?” 


occupying an entire floor of a sky-scraper and almost as difficult 
to see as Mr. Morgan. 
And before we know it we are announcing with a gush of pride 


‘that we came from Spearce’s Cut, Froggs’ Station, Gallipolis, or 


where not. And if we live long enough, we try to minimize a 
very comfortable and sizable dwelling to the dimensions of a 
two-room log cabin in the clearing. Indeed many become so 
zealous in their efforts to give themselves a small-town stamp 
that they reduce a first-class, up-to-date town to the proportions 
of a mere wide place in the road. Indeed you wouldn’t recognize 
the old place. 

Almost every small towner is inspired toward success by the 
idea of impressing the folk back home. I once interviewed a man 
who had been given a rousing public dinner attended by notables 
from many countries. Although I represented a fairly important 
newspaper, he called me to one side and asked if it would be 
possible to send a brief account to his home town daily. He was 
more interested in that brief notice than in the reams of metro- 
politan publicity he would receive. 

The most prized clipping in the scrap-book of every successful 
small-town man is the one headed: ‘“‘Local Boy Makes Good.” 

He would rather have “Banty” Merriman think he is quite a 
card in the city than to have Jeritza bew to him from the stage 
in his box at the Metropolitan. 

A man must achieve astounding success in the city to be 
singled out of the herd. I can walk up Fifth Avenue any day 
and point out a dozen men who are acclaimed as “prominent 
New Yorkers” in their home towns who do not receive a passing 
glance. I happen to be one of them. 

At every gathering where people ask me—and they do fre- 
quently—what business I am in I want to shout: “Go to Galli- 
polis and they’ll tell you!” And I know a lady from Gallipolis 
who will defy anyone to say I’m not as important as Gallipolis 
thinks Iam. I married her. 
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Illustrations by 
Mead Schaeffer 


omance of a Bisson 


T THE Café of the 
Two Brothers Fran- 
cisco Suarez was en- 
tertaining a group of 
friends. The table was spread 
upon the tiled terrace which 
formed the roof of the colon- 
nade, a favorite dining place 
on sultry evenings. A stringed 
orchestra was playing in. the 
café below and occasionally a 
woman sang. 
Overhead the sky was starry, 
a breeze as light as if stirred by 
a passing insect’s wing came from the bay 
where sailing boats and small coastwise 
steamers rolled in the long ground-swell. 
Their riding-lights were dim and red like 
the glow of sleepy fireflies. 
The streets of Ascension were silent at 
this hour of the night, but here on the 
Z terrace of the Café Dos Hermanos there 
All Bolivar was = ; was life, animation, laughter, song: the 
stupefied by the Mee. . ee ee es boisterous merrymaking of a dozen men all 
attack upon a - F ae of whom had dined too well. 
Don Domingo’s « ; 9 It had been a notable feast, there had 
aS : : been everything to eat, even to a sancocho, . 
villa. Men . ew, 
were being as- Bo favorite dish of the country—a compound 
’ f sundry delectables with a _ savory 
sembled and 7 “si Partai BS gai 
gee ” ; foundation of wild pigeon, Spanish rice, 
arms distributed ae yucca and plantains—and everything to 
to them, but the Guardia Civil, quartered in the drink, also, including sweet and sour 


old Spanish fort, appeared to take no notice. wines, West Indies rum arid quicker-acting 
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spirits of local origin. So 
far it had been a magnif- 
icent success, this ban- 
quet, and the life of it 
was young Suarez himself. 

Having run through a’ 
substantial inheritance in 
record time, thus win- 
ning a reputation for ex- 
travagance unique even 
in a city as notoriously 
dissipated as Ascension, 
he brought his meteori: 
career to a climax by this 
stag-party. 

He drank with every- 
body, he sang, he made 
rhymes, he joked, he ban- 
tered and he boasted. He was impu- 
dent, he was ribald, he was reckless. 
He even dared to twit Don Rodriguez 
Corral, his weightiest guest. No 
wonder he had acquired, during the 
brief time since his arrival from the 
interior, the nickname of Don Care- 
less, or Senor Devil-May-Care, as 
some had it. Here was a wild one, a 
blazing brand, who delighted the 
blasé young men of the city im- 
moderately. 

As for Rodriguez Corral, it was 
otherwise. He and Francisco—Pan- 
cho, as he was called—had clashed 
early in their acquaintance and they 


had rubbed each.other against the fur ever since. Tonight they 
were as flint and steel, for the older man was in a particularly 
evil mood. Whereas intoxication lent to Suarez a prodigious 
good nature, a cheerful and insolent egotism, it rendered Corral 


sour and truculent. 


Francisco, this evening, had taken a malicious enjoyment out 
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of baiting his surly 
guest, and in this he 
had been encouraged 
by winks and titters 
and nudges from those 
of his companions who 
were too drunk to con- 
cea] their apprecia- 
tion of Corral’s dis- 
comfiture. It may be 
said in passing that he 
was not one at whom 
any man in his sober 
senses poked fun, 
wherefore Francisco’s 
temerity was the more 
diverting. 

What a daredevil 
the fellow was. He 
actually had theaudac- 
ity to quiz Corral on 
his part in the last rev- 
olution, a forbidden 
topic, and to jest with 
him about his present 
political activities 
which were notori- 
ously treasonable. 

He touched upon 
these subjects in a 
spirit of subtle mock- 
ery, but left them in 
time to avert an explo- 
sion. He wasa buzzing 
gadfly that stung and 
then took wing-before 
Corral’s heavy hand 
could overtake him— 
or a banderillero who 
planted skin-deep 
barbs in the nape of a 
bull, then danced aside 
on nimble feet. 

This inexplicable 
malice induced him 
even to tease Corral 
about an affair still 
more intimate: to wit, 
his unprofitable atten- 
tions to Valencia Mon- 
tes, a famous beauty 
and daughter of Don 
Domingo Montes, the 
pearl merchant. It 
was rumored that 
father and daughter 
had treated the politi- 
cian with humiliating 
discourtesy and all As- 
cension in consequence 


was laughing. Francisco referred to this gossip and then, as the 
blood rose in Corral’s face, he said soothingly: 

“You ask too much, Don Rodriguez. You must not expect 
the same incredible success at love as at cards. Your mastery of 
them is undisputed, but the wooing of women is another matter— 
it is a profession of itself.’’ 
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* set out to say. . 
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Now Corra! prided himself upon his 
success with women in general, but his 
reputation as a gambler was unenviable. 
His broad shapeless face darkened as 
he inquired: 

“Do you question my honesty?” 

“No, no. I praise your luck. It is 
appalling.” 

“Humph! You boasted about yours. 
I tested it and——” 

“Exactly! And tonight I’m bankrupt,” 

Nicolas Heredia y de Leén, who was 
very tipsy, bleated with dismay at this 
but his tongue was thick, his mind wan- 
dered and he did not finish what he had 


UAREZ talked on through the inter- 
S ruption. “It’s a literal fact. I 
haven’t a peseta of ready money. This is 
my farewell gesture, my swan-song.” 

. “You said=you’d bet on anything and 
I accommodated you,” Corral grimaced 
and. winked across the table. 

“Right. I was a student in quest of 
knowledge and you were my teacher. The 
fee_was high but the course was worth it. 
You leave me a sadder and a wiser 
man, Don Rodriguez. Wiser for having 
pitted..my skill at gambling against 
yours, sadder because you failed to 
teach me something about other vices. 
Women, for instance. After all, love is 
the subject of supreme importance and 
the one upon which every young man 
is insatiably curious. Alas, you failed 
me there. You failed so miserably that 
I venture to propose myself as your 
teacher.” 

“Vou? Teach me?” Corral sneered. 

“Why not? Love is a hobby ‘of 
mine.. It’s one of my three hobbies: 
pleasure, love and courtship, or as the 
poets have it wine, women and song. 
Behold my prowess for yourself. Haven’t 
I drunk you dizzy and put most of 
these iron men under the table? To 
be sure. And I can sing even better 
than I drink. Listen how .I can sing.’ 
The speaker mounted his chair and at 
the top.of his. voice began a sentimental 
love-song, hoary with age. 

His guests shouted him down. Hilario 
Rosas, who sat on his left, pulled him 
from his perch, declaring: ‘‘Caramba! One never knows whether 
to die laughing or weeping at you, Panchito. What’s this about 
your bankruptcy? You surely don’t mean it.” 

Him also Suarez ignored. With his eyes still fixed upon Corral 
he continued: “As a gambler I lack finesse. But I’m a great 
drunkard, a great singer and a great lover. And now about this 
subject of women, harken to me and you shall gain wisdom. In 
love there can be no failure, no bad luck, as at cards —”’ 

“Hear! Hear!’ 

“Tn heaven’s name, be sensible.’’ 

“I speak truth. The wisest and the most impetuous man can 
lose at cards, for all are different and they are governed by pecu- 
liar vagaries, but no man of fire and determination can fail in a 
heart-affair since all women are as much alike as the fingers of one 
hand. Victory invariably rewards him whose daring and perse- 
verance earns it. It is 1 who am speaking. Papaito, your failure 
to win Sehorita Montes argues but one thing to me: you are a 
weak man. You are too gentle, too timid——” 

At this there was a burst of laughter. 

“Don’t call me little papa,” growled the politician. “I tire of 
your insolence.”’ 

Pancho’s song and this hubbub had drawn the attention of a 
waiter or two and also of Conchita the dancer. Having finished 
her last turn in the café below, she was on her way to change her 
costume but paused for a glance at Don Careless and his noisy 
party. 

Francisco saw her and his eyes brightened. “Ho! Here’s the 
my thing, a lesson in love-making. Permit me to illustrate 



































































@‘‘Panchito, let me kill Corral! I don't ask 


the meaning of passion as we understand it in the country.” 

With an agile leap he was at Conchita’s side. He seized her and 
drew her to him. She protested, she resisted, but he kissed her not 
once or twice but half a dozen times. It was a task, by the way, 
of which several present would have willingly relieved him, for the 
girl was pretty and she had so far managed successfully to evade 
their caresses. 

Conchita was outraged. She strained against Francisco’s arms, 
she struck him with her fists, she stamped her feet and she kicked 
at his shins. A torrent of indignation poured from her lips, the 
which he interrupted time after time by pressing his mouth to 
hers. 

“There you have it!” he finally crowed to Corral. ‘Fire, pas- 
sion, determination! Try them with your Bright Pearl. They’re 
as resistless as the law of the tides.”’ 

“Sin vergiienza! Imbecile!’”? Conchita tore herself out of his 
embrace and stood trembling. The idea of Francisco kissing her 
before all these men! She could have scratched his eyes out. But 
what kisses! She was aflame, her head was whirling, a constric- 
tion tightened her chest and in her lungs there was no breath 
whatever. 

“Tt amuses you to mock at me,” Corral said heavily. “You 
take pleasure in jesting about matters of the most private nature. 
You seem to imply that you could have succeeded where I failed. 
Am I correct?” 

“Don’t betray me into boasting. I merely voice general 
principles.” 

“If you were less drunk I’d pull your nose!’’ the elder maa 













much,"’ begged the mulatto. Francisco shook his head. ‘‘I am the instrument selected to strike him down.” 


reno “But—there are other ways to take the conceit out 
of you. 

Suarez laughed, although a sudden hardness had come into 
his eyes. ‘Other and safer ways, I assure you. It’s a handsome 
nose, I’m told. - Anyhow, it suits me. I adore it and my fingers 
alone caress it.”’ 

“You’re a great lover, eh? Caramba! You shall proveit. You 
belittle my abilities and brag of your own. Very well, you shall 
show me how to win the favor of Sefiorita Montes.’ 

“T’m not sure that I care to accept the invitation.” 

“Tt’s no invitation, it’s a dare. Don’t try to evade it.” 

“T evade nothing. The young lady might not interest me 


sufficiently ——” 


T THIS there was a general chorus of protest, a babble of 
A voices all lifted in praise of the Bright Pearl, a name by which 
the heiress to the Montes millions was known throughout Bolivar. 

“Panchito, her beauty is ravishing.” 

“She is but a little way removed from Heaven.” 

“Can it be possible you’ve never seen her?”’ 

Over and above the others Corral continued: “You're not alto- 
gether ruined, my friend, for you still have your lands. Very well! 
We’ll make another wager before you go home and you shall have 
the opportunity to retrieve your losses. Listen then, little boy, 
te ges against my money that you fail as I failed .. . 

hat?’ 

_ The most stupefied of Francisco’s guests were aroused to atten- 
tion by this proposal and they waited until he said: 


“The idea is pleasant and it allures me, but a wager——” 

“Bah! Your conceit is hollow. The Great Lover! The Great 
Balloon is a better term. Has the law of the tides suddenly 
changed?” Corral laughed disagreeably. ‘Well, I’ve let the 
gas out of you. Nothing pleases me more than to puncture 
bubbles.” 

Suarez’ gaiety returned. Lightly he said: “I’d be less than a 
man to refuse such a challenge.” 

“Then it’s understood. You hear him, do you? This patén, 
this savage from the cordillera, is to give us a lesson in love-mak- 
ing. HeandI havea bet onit. If he loses, his ranchos are mine; 
if he wins——” 

“Look out, Panchito,’”’ someone warned. ‘The dice are loaded.” 

“T’ve often won with loaded dice,”’ Suarez declared. 

“There’s going to be entertainment for everybody,” Corral 
promised. ‘After Don Domingo has had him beaten with straps 
and the servants have spat on him I’ll talk further with this 
caballero about that handsome nose he loves. If by that time it 
isn’t too short to be thrust into other people’s business 4 

“You will lengthen it, eh?” 

“Precisely! Now I’m off, after a stupid evening.” 

“Go with God, papaito. I'll bring my nose with me when I 
come to collect payment.” 

Corral lurched to his feet and laid an unsteady course towards 
the door. 

When eventually the last of his guests had staggered home, 
Francisco, himself much the worse from his unstinted potations, 
emerged from the café to find Conchita waiting for him. ie 











Q Valencia was made aware of the fact that she had attracted @ 
air. His behavior was quite unlike that of the impetuous men of 











tw admirer. Francisco had learned at what hour she was likely to take the 
ton, which was strange because he was undoubtedly high-spirited and bald. 





“What’s this you ‘ye done?” she 
inquired sharply. ‘Are you insane 
to quarrel with that man?” 

Suarez was in a daze. ‘What 
man? ‘Quarrel’? I’m in the best 
of humor, mijita.. Only one thing 
could make me happier—a kiss 
from your red lips.” *He lurched 
towards her, but she held him off. 

“Fool! Fool!” She undertook to 
shake him, a ludicrous ,attempt. -’ 
inasmuch as she came barely to his « 
shoulder. She was more than 
apprehensive, her face was con- 
vulsed with passion and she was whipped bypanger as a torch is 
blown by the wind. ‘You bound yourself-‘to. win the Bright 
Pearl, did you? With my kisses wet. on- Ee al Shameless! 
Who ever heard of such——” 

“T remember! I made a sort of awager. with: Don Rodriguez, 
didn’t I? Alas, little pumpkin-seed;Pmepretty drunk.” 

“You never told me you had seen‘lier.. When did you meet? 
Speak, idiot !”” The dancer stamped her heels furiously. 

“T’ll answer truthfully, amorcita. If at this instant I should 
behold her and again tomorrow, that would be twice I’ve seen 
her.”” Pancho grinned amiably. 

“Drunkard! Spendthrift! And I warned you to beware of 
Corral and his friends. They plucked you. Mother of our Lord, 
what can be done to save such a person?” 

“Have no fear; my angel! I never come to harm. But your 
concern for me is touching. It shall be rewarded, I swear it.” 
Suarez nodded solemnly. “Tomorrow I’ll buy you a handsome 
present.”’ 

“Panchito!” the girl cried in sincere distress. 
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“What demon 


q 


OGraveiy Suareg 
addressed the 
negro.‘‘Goaway, 


amigo mial 
I've sinned, but 
it is for Senorita 
Montes, not 
you, to forgive.” 


possesses you? Why, 
at this ery hour 
you’re——” 

“A magnificent shaw 

with ten thousand blush 
ing roses on it. Or the 
largest and the finest 
comb in Bolivar. Now 
for that kiss, eh? MustI 
implore you? With th 
fragrance of your breath 
in my nostrils I shall be 
come a giant . . . Ab-hl 
See? My head clears like 
magic. I walk with dig 
nity . . . Damnation! 
These legs of mine runia 

opposite directions—but I’ll ride them.” 

“Alas, you’re too drunk to listen to reason! So go home 
Sleep. I’ll wake you early enough. Here, I’ll guide you. Its. 
only a step.” 

Unlike most Spanish-American seaports Ascension had no hat 
bor to speak of. It was not a port at all but lay in a wide curve 
of the shore where, during half of the year, it felt the full forced 
the trade-winds. At the time of this story not even the inner 
breakwater had been built. The founders of the city had ‘ 
this exposed site not for the sake of its cooling breezes, be it said, 
but as a protection against pirates. This was a futile measure, 
it turned out, for the place had been looted periodically—a pre 
tise which still persisted, what with the political passions that 
raged in the republic. 

Tonight the salt air or the exercise of walking cleared Francis 
Suarez’ head sufficiently to enable him to send Conchita on to het 
lodgings and to mount unassisted the stairs that led to his owt 
In those days there were no hotels in Ascension suitable fora mal 
of means. 





Without undress- 
ing, he flung himself 
upon his bed and 
immediately fell 
asleep. 

He was awakened 
by a loud knocking 
and a voice calling 
him to get up and 
be quick about it. 
He rose and flung 
open the door to 
find Conchita out- 
side. She carried a 
heavy breakfast 
tray and had turned 
her back to the door. 


With her heels 
she was kicking vigorously at the panels. 

“So! You came early, amorcita,”” he 
cried in surprising good humor. ‘“Splen- 
did! We’ll breakfast together, then go 
to the shops and buy that present we 


were talking about. See, I couldn’t 
have been more than half drunk last 
night, for I remember distinctly.” 

Conchita smiled prettily and shook 

her head. “I’ve had my breakfast. In 
fact I scarcely closed my eyes, worrying 
about you.” A frown of disapproval 
darkened her face and she said gravely: 
“You'll come to no good end, Panchito; 
that much is evident. Honest men 
don’t thrive on dissipation. Here I find 
you bright-eyed, clear-headed You 
were born for the gallows.” 

“Never! That which chases sleep out 
of my eyes is the vision of an angel. An 
angel bearing coffee and bread’’—he ; 
lifted the cloth and peered under it—‘‘and a fat papaya and eggs 
and—a fish! You are more than an angel: you’re a Goddess of 
Plenty. And Mother Eloisa spoils me.” 

“Honestly, you excite my wonder. I’ll bet those stalwart 
friends of yours are sick to death and sending for doctors, law- 
yers, priests I hope Don Rodriguez is taken with a fever 
and dies in terrible agony.” 

“The pig! His name spoils my appetite. Um-m! The smell of 
that cofiee! We quarreled last night and I presume I shall have 


to kill him one of these days. There was something about a nose. 
Either he pulled mine or possibly it was I who pulled his. Your 
pardon—I’m famished . . . Now let us seriously consider that 
present for you. I mentioned a shawl or a comb, but did I tell 
you about a certain pair of slippers with jeweled 

heels? They’re-delectable. However, we'll see.” 

Suarez chatted lightly as he devoured his 

meal. Conchita stood at 

the window staring out. 


* 


Seldom did she maintain silence on any subject for more than 
a moment. for she was a little magpie; therefore he remarked 
upon the phenomenon finally and asked if she were ill. He 
was surprised when she faced him with tears in her eyes. 

“Panchito! You talk about gifts fit for a queen when last 
night the police were here—oh, Eloisa told me!—and at this 
instant a dozen tradesmen are at vour door clamoring to be paid.” 

“Nonsense! You exaggerate.” 

“Indeed? Look for yourself.” She (Continued on page 16 3) 
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rT HAVE come to say 

to you that the 

American people 

would hold it a 
great honor for our troops were they engaged in the present 
battle. I ask it of you in my name, and in that of the American 
people. There is at this moment no other question than that of 
fighting. Infantry, artillery, aviation—all that we have—are 
yours to dispose of as you will. Others are coming who will 
be as numerous as may be necessary. I have come to say to you 
that the American people would be proud to be engaged in the 
greatest battle of history.” 

As Marshal Foch finished quoting these words which General 
Pershing addressed to him the 28th of March, 1918, when Lu- 
dendorfi’s first great blow was smashing through the British 
and separating them from their allies, Americans and French 
ran up from all directions shouting, “Vive Pershing!” ‘Hurrah 
for Foch!” “Hurrah for Pershing!” ‘Vive Foch!” 

This scene reminiscent of the days when chiefs sat on their 
horses, seeing and being seen by their troops, took place not on 
one of the battlefields of the Great War, but in the Court of 
Honor of the Hétel des Invalides during the recent visit of the 
American Legion to France. 

Les Anciens Combattants de France (former Combatant 
Soldiers of France) were giving a banquet to the citizens of their 
sister Republic who also had had the honor to risk their lives for 
their country on the battlefields of the Great War. Four thou- 
sand French and Americans were seated together around the 
sides of the main courtyard of that immense building constructed 
by Louis XIV as a home for his crippled and aged veteran sol- 
diers; and in the midst of which is buried the great Napoleon. 

As General Pershing listened to Marshal Foch’s praise of his 
March offer of all component parts of his army as the most 
generous made by any general in history, he must have thought 
of two things: First, how nearly he, Pershing, came not to being 
there to make the offer. Second, what a struggle he had been 
through to have any army to offer Foch, or to use, himself, in the 
final phases of the war. 

The hardest fight faced by General Pershing during the war 
was that which he had to wage continuously to see that our men 
were organized into and fought as an American Army, instead 
< being used as replacements for the British and French armies. 


@. Pershing 


YO 


By Brigadier General 


@.For ten years America has been waiting for someone to 
tell the TRUTH of our part in the World War. : 


@A year ago Cosmopolitan selected Brig. Gen. Henry J, 
Reilly as the man best fitted to do this. 


He was sent abroad to go to original sources to sift out the 
facts from the great mass of propaganda, exaggeration and 





Thea 


@.Son of a regular army officer—the gallant Captain Reilly 
killed at the gates of Peking during the great Boxer uprising— 
Reilly has been soldiering one way or another all his life. : 


G.A West Pointer, then an officer of the 2nd Cavalry, he left 
the army in 1914 to roam the world as a writer and a fighter. 


G@.With America in the war, he became colonel of the famous 
149th U. S. Field Artillery of the Rainbow Division and later 
commander of the 83rd Infantry Brigade. 


This struggle to use our men first as individual replacements, 
and, failing that, by battalions and finally by divisions, begun 
by the Allied Missions which arrived in Washington shortly 
after our declaration of war, continued until the Argonne battle 
closed with the Armistice. 

Despite the danger, and at times almost the certainty of his 
removal, General Pershing never faltered until an American 
Army, under the American flag and led by American officers 
throughout, was at grips on the battlefield with the enemy. 

General Pershing was summoned from the Mexican border to 
Washington to take command and begin to organize the American 
Expeditionary Force. He had just come from months in Mexico, 
where he had commanded the force sent to punish Pancho Villa 
for that bandit’s raid on Columbus, New Mexico, and to see that 
no similar raids were made upon any of our border towns. 

What a contrast presented itself to him between the command 
of a few thousand troops in the sandy, desolate, unsettled wastes 
of northern Mexico, and that of the huge army which he must 


organize to fight in the highly cultivated, thickly settled, civilized — 


terrain of north Europe. What a contrast in the enemy to be 
faced! What a tremendous difference between Villa’s raiders 
and even the trained regular troops of Mexico—ostensibly sent 
to help him catch Villa but in reality ready to fight Pershing— 
and the German Army, undoubtedly the most perfect war 
organization seen by the world to date. 

This contrast must have brought to his mind the question of 
his own experience. Later in Europe, during the attempts to 
keep him from having an American Army, the charge was re- 
peatedly made that General Pershing’s experience and knowl 
were only of minor warfare, and therefore not sufficient to han 
immense masses brought into action on the modern battlefield in 
grand warfare. 

Upon graduating from West Point in 1886, General Pershing 
chose the cavalry, undoubtedly because in those days the Indian 
fighting still going on gave the cavalry, as had been true since the ~ 
close of the Civil War, more fighting than the rest of the army" 
put together. His first campaign was in the arid country Just 
north of the Mexican border against the famous Apache chief, — 
Geronimo. 

Pershing’s Indian campaigns also included combat in the 
Dakotas with the Sioux, those Indians who were so advanced it 
warfare that they had real tactics, and who fourteen years before — 
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| Henry J. Reilly, ©. B.C. 


@Did you know that General Pershing had to fight to have 


an American Army at all? 


@That he had to fight to keep this army from being used 
as mere replacement troops and laborers in British, French and 


Italian divisions? 


@That the British went behind Pershing’s back direct to 
President Wilson and sought to have Pershing’s power broken 
pecause he refused to accede to their wishes? 


@That Clemenceau cabled to Washington that Pershing 
could not get along with the French General Petain? 


@That if it had not been for Pershing’s courageous deter- 
mination to have a real American Army the Allies might have 


lost the war? 


@These are a few of the spectacular truths brought out in 


this, the first article by Brig. Gen. Reilly. 


had cutgeneraled General Custer, exterminating in battle that 
gallant soldier and the brave men of the five troops of the Seventh 
Cavalry who died with him to the last man. 

In 1898, Captain Pershing fought in the San Juan Hill battle, 
which wrested the heights around the town and harbor of San- 
tiago, Cuba, from the Spanish troops and forced Cervera’s 
Spanish fleet to put to sea and face destruction by our ships. 

The Philippine insurrection, which shortly followed our capture 
of Manila from the Spaniards, and the many years of constant 
fighting with the Mohammedan Moros of the southern Philip- 
pines, furnished Pershing with additional experience against a 
savageenemy. This time, as in Cuba, it was midst the abundant 
foliage of tropical islands instead of the grassy, wind-swept, 
freezing plains of Dakota or the sandy, broiling ones of Arizona 
and New Mexico. 


Hoi Pershing’s experience and knowledge were not all 
derived from minor warfare against Indians, Spaniards, 
Filipinos and Mexicans. As a cadet at West Point, he had to 
study thoroughly the campaigns and battles not only of our 
American wars, but of the European ones as well. 

The criticism is sometimes made, even in our army, that West 
Point teaches too much of the general’s business, and not enough 
of the second lieutenant’s. Our leadership in the Mexican War, 
and that of both the Union and the Confederate armies in the 
Civil War, shows that this course at West Point firmly fixes in 
the minds of the embryo officers the principles of the art of war 
and practical examples of how to use them. In other words, it 
gives that thorough mental training in the art of war, which, self- 
acquired by Napoleon when a young, unknown lieutenant, was 
always afterwards emphatically indicated by him as the reason 
for his success. 

In the last forty-five years there has grown up in our army a 
complete system of schools for officers of all ranks and ages. 
They are designed to advance progressively the knowledge of 
oficers not only as infantrymen, cavalrymen or artillerymen, but 
as officers of the General Staff and as commanding generals. 

Pershing had passed through his share of these. 

ring the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, General Pershing, 
a captain of cavalry, was our military attaché to Japan. 
His visits to Port Arthur and to the Japanese Army at the front, 
™ Manchuria, gave him the opportunity to see the practical 


application in war of the P. & A. 
principles of grand warfare 

first learned by him as a 

cadet at West Point. 

As Pershing rode towards Washington on that long trip from 
Texas, the thought that he was a graduate of the same school of 
theory and practise which produced U. S. Grant, Sherman, Sher- 
idan, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson and the majority of our 
great war-time leaders in battle, must have given him confidence. 

Two other questions undoubtedly presented themselves: that 
of transporting an army oversea, and of serving alongside of the 
French and British as allies. 

Neither of these was a new military problem tous. There has 
never been a more successful or a more efficiently handled trans- 
port of a force by sea than that which took General Scott’s army 
to Mexico. Dumped by the small boats of the transports on the 
beach near Vera Cruz, they first successfully attacked and took 
that city. Then, using it as a base, they fought their way seven 
thousand feet up to the great central Mexican plateau and cap- 
tured Mexico City, two hundred miles away. Again and again 
during our Civil War, the Union moved large forces by sea to 
different points of attack along the Southern coast. 

Pershing, as a captain, had sailed with Shafter’s expedition from 
Tampa, which left despite the fact that Cervera’s Spanish fleet 
was supposed to be at sea. It was on this expedition he first 
met Theodore Roosevelt. 

The American expedition which took the city of Manila from 
the Spaniards by force of arms, after Dewey had sunk the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay, sailed seven thousand miles from our Pacific 
Coast to the Philippine Islands. All the troops, horses and sup- 
plies used in the several years’ campaign against the Philippine 
Insurrectos were transported that same distance. General 
Pershing, like the majority of our regular officers, had sailed it a 
number of times on our army transports. 

Though General Pershing as a Regular knew we were unpre- 
pared for war, as we always are, though we have averaged one 
every twenty-five years, the condition of affairs he found when he 
arrived in Washington must have discouraged him. Despite 
the fact that Germany’s increasing violations of our rights at sea 
had reached the point where they far surpassed the numerous 
transgressions of the Allies, thus making war a certainty, the 
Administration had done nothing to (Continued on page 192) 
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MONG the legends that hovered over Rodeo West was 
one as gaudy as her personality. 
When Rodeo was fifteen years slimmer and brighter 
if less fiercely blue of eye, there was supposed to 
have been a shooting over her in the famous furtive Crystal 
Café of a Sacramento casino. ; 

A Texas ranchman, crazed with Rodeo and drink, had fired at 
her and an Oklahoma prospector, whose back yard, even as: he 
slid an ingratiating hand along Rodeo’s ins‘nuatingly white arm, 
was gushing crude oil at the rate of fifty barrels an hour. 

The first bullet, aimed for one or both, had crashed into a 
crystal chandelier, plunging the room into a semi-darkness which 
was immediately followed by blackness, as a catlike manager, 
suspecting raid, had clicked off three electric-light switches. 

The second bullet, sent through the darkness with a madman’s 
miracle of precision, had whizzed straight for the mitral valve of 
Rodeo’s heart, but due to a shoulder thrust up against hers 
that sent her staggering out of range, it had only ignominiously 
nicked a bit of pink flesh off her ear-lobe. A flash, a smear of 
blood, not her own, across the arm that had been so perilously 
stroked, and up went the lights. 

Anyway, take it or leave it, that was the legend. 

It behooved Rodeo to take it. To let it hang over her as 
glitteringly as the chandelier that had been shot into. 

There were those who said that without the investment about 
her of such lore as this, whether trumped up or otherwise, there 
would have been no Rodeo West. 


On the other hand, were those who said that- there could have- 


been no stopping the sixty-mile-an-hour destiny of this lightning- 
flash of a song-and-dance darling of every oil boom town between 
Tulsa and Pensacola. 

Rodeo took no chances. 

From the hour that the Oklahoma prospector staked her to a 
one-room café of her own in Fresno, until Rodeo West’s night 
club in New York had become shrine of the sweet-butter and 
golden-egg men of a continent, that legend, embroidered and 
nursed by Rodeo and her publicity staff, had grown in glitter. 

And so had Rodeo. 

Prohibition, to say nothing of a personality which caused men 
in one-horse boom-and-gulch towns to skulk around nights for 
the possibility of seeing her shadow moving across her drawn 
la pte had conspired to make of Rodeo a sort of 


ive this 





Statue-of-Liberty-outraged, standing blond, defiant, gorgeous of 
vitality and raiment, at the head of the national Main Street 
called Broadway. Rodeo West’s night club cabaret slaked your 
thirst with one hand and was commonly reported to grease the 
hand of the law with the other. 

Nobody knew precisely how she did it, nor cared, except that 
Duluth, Great Falls, Mobile, Joliet, Topeka, Evansville, Wheél- 
ing and St. Paul went down into conservative, backbone-of-the- 
nation wa'lets and paid five dollars for under-cover charges, seven 
dollars and seventy-five cents for Ham and Eggs Rodeo, three 
dollars a pint for mineral water and four dollars for the additional 
rte fingers of the golden glow of the Scotch; theirs not to reason 
why. 

Hands that had come East to buy china cups and saucers, 
stylish stouts, wool cheviots, tin tags, veiling, shirting, leather 
hides, artificial flowers, infants’ wear, ladies’ dresses, children’s 
coats, misses’ suits, boys’ caps, maids’ aprons, table-linen, scis- 
sors, human hair and wardrobe trunks on a penny-biting margin, 
paid their two-hundred-and-forty-six-dollar checks for five hours 
of Rodeo’s midnight-to-dawn revelry and went back to their 
hotels with enough dcvil-may-care elixir tucked behind their 
headaches to last them until the next annual buying trip East. 

Rodeo if your values were those sorts of values, gaye you your 
money’s worth. 

Good food safe drink, a close-up gape at celebrated patrons, 
and eighteen of the youngest, tenderest Love-’em-and-Leave 
’em’s that Rodeo’, brains and money could procure. 

It took both. Scouts scoured the back streets of back towns 
where Ziegfeld and Holywood had not trekked, for the chance 
find of a bit of tender beauty that could fling a little ankle, rolla 
baby eye and not recoil, at least so you could notice it, from 
the exigency of the slightly plump or slightly damp hand of 
caress. 

It was said, what with the Broadway vogue of her night dub 
of twelve feet of dancing floor, very low lights, no ventilation, 
jungle of gilt paper palms, small square tables, background of 
gilt, full moon rising out of a gilt paper river that did a conviit 
ing shimmer, that Rodeo, who had come out of the West with 
only the legend, a “family” composed of relatives, friends and4 
hanger-on or two, had made close to a million dollars on” 
strength and weakness of the Eighteenth Amendment. : 
That was scarcely true. It is nearer the truth to 









































Rodeo’s nest-egg, which she kept distributed in the savings- 
banks of a dozen cities at a low rate of interest, at one million 
and three-quarters. 

Well, you might not approve of her, but for the life of you there 
was no way to escape the gale of this personality known as Rodeo 
West. 

At thirty-six, in an age when the Venus ‘of Melos was con- 


sidered a bit hippy, hefty and too womanly of chest, Rodeo was 


almost measure for measure of those Hellenic proportions. The 
same flexuosity of torso, the swinging hips, the high shoulders and 
the chest thrust slightly ahead of the body were hers. 

Rodeo had white skin which she whitened, yellow hair which 
she gilded and the enviable endowment of thick black lashes 
around blue eyes, which lashes she thickened and blackened with 
mascaro. 

People who liked phrases were fond of saying that it was ener- 
vating to be in the same room with Rodeo because she sapped 
their vitality. 

A pretentious way of putting something that meant nothing. 
What they might have explained was that the avalanche of 
Rodeo’s vitality, pouring down over the glitter of her personality, 
caused those around her to seem to recede as if some unseen force 
were spiriting them out of the room backward. 


OR Sam Waller, the Oklahoma prospector who had staked 
Rodeo to her first café in Fresno, said of her just before he 
died of a very fatty degeneration of the heart: “Hereafter cain’t 
hold no scare for Rodeo. She’s got more fire in her little finger 
than all the hell there is.” 

Broody Beeth, who might be classed as one of the hangers-on, 
who had a rugged, tormented-looking face and could say 
bitter disillusioned things between closed teeth and still be en- 
dured because he had a useless right arm which he carried close 
to his body as if it were in a sling, once said of her that she was 
either an angel with horns or a devil with wings. 

Rodeo’s mother was more colloquially to the point. ‘“She’s 
the blam’dest darlin’ breathin’, bless her blamed little 


mal... 

The Hudlers, Ma and Pa, Mamie Sue (Rodeo West) and a 
second daughter ’Sippie, married and divorced and married again 
to one and the same Sime Carson; Ma’s narrow unwed sister, 
Vingie, and most of the time, Brood, slept by day in a large 
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nine-room housekeeping apartment in a family hotel on 
Broadway near Seventy-second Street and gathered by night 
around a table very specially private to them, in the rear of 
Rodeo West’s night club cabaret. 

Sam had contended that all this family exposure was bad 
business. What the public did not know did not hurt them. 
How could Rodeo expect to keep any illusions about herself 
with the not unraucous voice of Ma Hudler and her great beet- 
red arms and shoulders overflowing her evening gown of bright 
green sequins? 

Or Pa Hudler with his stiff evening-shirt dickey sliding all 
too often to reveal flash of red flannel beneath, or ’Sippie and 
Sime wrangling right there in the midst of New-York-and- 
points-West’s smart fast set? 

os which Rodeo poked a long strong pink tongue against her 
cheek. 

Law me, as if Sam himself hadn’t kept every one of his 
illusions about her, toadied to her like a queen, and as if he hadn’t 
known her back in the days when the Hudlers lived in a rear 
shanty on Fresno Street eking out their three-a-days between 
Ma’s wash-line and Pa’s brick hod. 

“Tf I can stand for the old man and the old girl,” Rodeo was 
wont to say with a sweep of her white beautiful arm, “I don’t see 
why the public should be let off.” 

No, it could not be said of Rodeo that she threw off family ties. 
Her Aunt Vingie, who sniffed constantly in threes and then 
always as if the world were her vinegar barrel, was not one to en- 
dear the home-fires, and life among Sime and ’Sippie was not all 
beer and skittles. 

But while Rodeo may not have had much time to give them 
during the course of the all-night sessions of the club cabaret, 
there they were just the same, big as night life, cutting into 
sirloin and onions, broiled baby lobster, hashed browns, corn-on- 
cob-any-season; Haut Sauterne or Pol Roger by the time the toy 
balloons and confetti began to fly, and along about sunrise 
time, Welsh rabbit, ale, and for the old man a raw Hamburger- 
steak sandwich which he liked with a wash-down of gin and 
ginger beer. 

In fact, the old man, who could have posed for a caricature of 
a caricature of Uncle Sam, was all innocently responsible for the 
raw-meat-sandwich, gin-and-ginger-beer craze which struck 
night club New York shortly after a Club Rodeo as 





G‘‘What are you made of, Brood?’’ asked Rodeo. 


had ordered “one of those sandwiches like the old Uncle Sam 
over there is putting under his red flannel.” 

These sandwiches, which came to be known as Red Flannels, 
were of the restaurant-wagon brand of raw meat on rye, a lettuce 
leaf containing onion on the side. They cost the reveler at 
Rodeo’s one dollar and seventy-five cents per hamburger-steak 
sandwich. 

From exactly fifteen minutes after the last kick, whoop-la and 
tag-line had been flung across the footlights of eighty-eight New 
—_ theaters, up.to the first slit of dawn that climbed end 


“I'm made of you! As if you know anything about this 


climbed to reach the city’s roof tops, Rodeo had been on the balls 
of those two slim white aching feet. 

And that was the least of it. Rodeo’s was a one-man show, 
appurtenances, caparisons, cabaret, wine, women, song-and-dance — 
to the contrary notwithstanding. And that one man Was 
Rodeo. 

During the eight-hour, sixty-miles-an-hour session of that 
night club of hers, Rodeo was Statue-of-Liberty-outraged, 
standing magnificent at the crossroads of the world. Re 

Give me Liberty, quarts and quarts of it! 





thing inside called the human heart. . 


The socially and professionally cele- 
brated and uncelebrated seekers after 
Surcease, all the way from Bangor to San 
Diego, from Richmond to Beverly Hills, 
looked to Rodeo for the particular kind of 
escape from reality it was her peculiar gift 
to bestow. 

With her eighteen matched and match- 

Love-’em-and-Leave-’em’s dancing and 
prancing, two jazz orchestras in gilded 


derby hats keeping the cacophony continuous, for- 
bidden ambers foaming and sizzling in teacups, and 
ear-splitting din compressed. into the perfumed 
jungle that you entered through a Moorish red 
tunnel hung in Sicilian sunsets, Rodeo herself, scin- 
tillant in the sequin gowns she loved, untiring, all- 
seeing, with one eye out for plain-clothes men and 
the other out for all men, personally received her 
guests. 

Personally in a sense of the word that is rigid, 
because no reindeer-meat dealer from Nome, a roll 
of fat on the back of his neck and a roll of bills in his 
pocket, was too obscure or remote to have escaped 
her memory, provided he had been there once before. 
Poet, banker, grub-staker who had struck, man- 
about-any-town, butter-and-egg-man or magnate, 
Elk, turfman, dilettante, social personage, grande 
dame or dame, girl friend, girlie or just “the wife,” 
never arrived at Rodeo’s a second time unrecognized 
by name and hand-shake. 

She knew them by name, by fame and by infamy; 
by place and by Dun, Bradstreet, Social Register or 
Who’s Who. She could tell you the size of the last 
check they had paid, the date of the last divorce, the 
size of young blood’s inheritance, the vintage of a 
“lady friend,” or the high-ball limit of the Colonel 
from Memphis, Tennessee. 


HERE were sternly observed limits to the 
he of living at the Club Rodeo. No patron ever 
staggered in or out of that red tunnel of an entrance 
if Rodeo could help it, and help it she could! Tipsy, 
ys. But as a gentleman becomes tipsy. As a poet 
should become tipsy. .As a banker; as an artist. 
But take it fromi Rodeo, it was not always the poet 
who wore his cups with the grace due to the lady 
whose ruby portals he darkened. 

Rodeo could count off on two hands, at random, 
ordinary cloaks-and-suiters, men with no bid to 
social or professional class, who could carry a quart 
of Haut Sauterne in a manner to shame sniveling 
poet or scion of Long Island. 

Rodeo could wax philosophical upon her observa- 
tions and deductions upon man’s ability to carry 
his cups. 

Show me the way a man says “Sister Sue” after 
two high-balls, and I’ll tell you if-his mother reared 
him or just raised him. Show me whether a man can 
keep his eyes in the center of his eyeballs after he 
has a gentleman’s portion of gin in him, and I'll tell 
you whether I’d trust my sister out with him or not. 

To which Brood would smile off the northeast 
corner of his mouth, which was the cynical corner. 

A word about Brood. Legend had it—again 
legend which to Rodeo was as heady as wine—that 
he had been child-prodigy violinist until paralysis of 
his right arm had left it a limp wing which he carried 
huddled to him. 

It is true that Rodeo knew little more of the 
authenticity of this legend than of the rest. One 
somehow did not approach this subject with Brood 
any more than one would walk up and tickle the 

soles of a Buddha in a Chinese 
temple. Legend also had it that 
of all Rodeo’s hangers-on (there 
was an overweight jockey named 
Joe who twelve years before 
had recovered from pneumonia 
at Rodeo’s expense and gone 
on recovering ever since) Broody 
was most of all the one who 
played Rodeo fora “good thing.” 
Ever since the family had 
traveled across country from 
Fresno he had been part of the 
outfit, in various capacities of 
steward, right-hand man, gen- 
eral manager, host, cashier. 
A hireling who wore custom- 
made shoes, impresario top- 
coats with fur collars and a 
monocle with a thin gold = 
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34 
that fitted under the deep eaves of his eye and shone there like 
the entrance to an artesian well. 

It was known that the family objected to his boorish ways and 
that Rodeo herself could flare back at his easy irascibilities and 
yet be the first to make the overture of reconciliation. It was 
said she was in love with him. Was married to him. That she 
had been married to him and wanted to gather him back unto 
herself as she had made it possible for her sister ’Sippie to recap- 
ture Sime after a four-thousand-dollar divorce. 

It was said also that Brood was Ma Hudler’s son by another 
marriage. It was even said he was Rodeo’s stepson by an ancient 
marriage back in the wildcat days. 

His bitterness of manner and the melancholy of his tempera- 
ment had wrung from Rodeo one of the 
most inexorable of her nicknames. 
Broody Beeth. Broody, because in a 
dark stern way he was so sensitive 
about the huddled arm. Beeth, because 
Rodeo declared he had thesame lowering 
stormy browas Beethoven, in the engrav- 
ing of him that had always hung about 
their house, even in the shanty days. 

High and ugly words could pass be- 
tween them, and one rumor had it that 
the limp arm was a result of defending 
her in a duel that had taken place back 
in the Fresno days. 

Fact was, although Rodeo loved to 
let these legends grow and gather the 
spangled kind of 
moss that threw out 
glamour, Broody 
was just what he 
seemed to be. A 
nervous, frequently 
trying retainer in 
her entourage whom 
she had permitted 
to become outra- 
geously familiar 
with all the condi- 
tions surrounding 
her life, and to 
whom she turned 
for advice, judg- 
ment and not infre- 
quent censure. 

Many of the inno- 
vations that made 
Rodeo so out- 
standingly and daringly herself were 
admittedly traceable to Broody’s show- 
manship. 

Imagine daring to snap her fingers at 
threat of padlock never-to-fall, and then in the same breath to 
draw stern line in her night club where tipsiness leaves off and 
inebriation begins. 

Broody’s innovation, that, and the patrons stood for it. 
Broody’s innovation, the fact that all eighteen of Rodeo’s 
Love-’em-and-Leave-’em’s attended day sthool, which was their 
way of going to night school, from eleven to two, for the 
acquisition of such social amenities as the unsplit infinitive, the 
square root of 1225, and the difference between the Limas—Peru 
and bean. 

A master stroke, that, which set the beauties of Broadway 
all agog over erudition and flashed Rodeo’s eighteen into roto- 
gravure the country over, with the caption: 


Rodeo West’s Pretty Eighteen Bend Their Pretty Brows 
over the Three R’s 


They were just that. Rodeo’s pretty eighteen. And she was 
fierce and maternal and proprietary over them, boosting some of 
them to musical-comedy and music-hall fame on the contagious 
and high-handed demands she made for their talents. 

“Give this little girl a hand.” 

Rodeo, who claimed that she had a bit of George Cohan, of 
William Jennings Bryan, of P. T. Barnum and of Billy Sunday 
in her make-up, shot forth these tender young entertainers from 
the cannon of her own enthusiasm. 

“‘Here’s a little gir_—boys. Wancha to make her acquaintance. 
She was born in a town called Plympton Green, and say, now, she 
looks it, boys. Don’t she? Jest as fresh and as sweet as the 











Give This Little Girl a Hand 


new-mown hay. Give her a hand, boys. That little girl can | 
dance.” 


“boys” gave her a hand and expected one, at least, of hers in 
return. Rodeo’s girls were taught to “mix.” But over their 
morals she exerted the same terrific sort of maternalism that she 
did over their three R’s. 

The tales, the dilemmas, the plights 
and the puzzlements that had been 
sobbed into Rodeo’s magnificent, pow- 
dered, perfumed bosom must have kept 
it warm and beating with all of the 
quick sympathies for which she was 
notorious. 

Rodeo fought for the so-called morals 
of her girls like a tigress. Sometimes 























often she succeeded. 

Broody bore her out in that. 

Ma Hudler declared it was a shame 
the way Rodeo wore herself out over 
those blamed brats. 

Pa sucked a smelling pipe and kept a 
silent head on him. 

’Sippie and Sime agreed with Ma. 

Sundays, the only day out:of the 
seven the family enjoyed at home, these 
colloquies usually took place. 

Rodeo loved the relaxation of this day 
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and sat around the pretentiously 
gilt-and-brocade hotel apart- 
ment in a pink plush wrapper 
trimmed in ermine tails and 
played solitaire most of the 
afternoon over camomile tea 
and rings of smoke. 

The old man frankly relaxed 
to his stockinged feet, his waistcoat slipped on over his red flannel, 
and Rodeo, when ’Sippie demurred, said, ‘‘God love him, let 
him live.” 

To Broody, who wore his monocle in the morning, the 
waistcoa. over the red was equally distasteful, and at this point 
he usually threw down his newspaper and walked out of the 
room. 

Long, colloquial, blessed Sunday. Rodeo was like nothing so 
much as a big sleepy cat. Vingie prepared dish after dish on the 
electric ring, and cloyed up the somnolent air with everything 
from frizzed bacon to sizzled bologna. 

The old man exuded “‘Ah’s” that revealed his tonsils, as the 
flock of ginger-beer jugs on the table beside him thickened. 
*Sippie and Sime, over the colored supplements, alternately 
quarreled and embraced. 

Occasionally Rodeo let out a yell of nervousness at their 
wranglings and then coiled into herself again with the luxurious 
winding coziness of a great cat. 

Sunday! 


It did not matter much whether she could or could not. The : 


she failed but always insisted that more — 








Even Broody reverted to something. Nobody quite knew 
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The second bullet from the 
crazy ranchmai whizzed 
straight for Rodeo, but a 

sent 

Staggering out of range. 


shoulder-thrust 


what, but most of the day he sat at the white and gold baby- 
grand piano—gift of Big Buster Bill, cattle king—picking out 
with his left hand one-note melodies that had their source far 
from Tin Pan Alley; back somewhere in Salzburg and Baireuth. 

Sometimes Rodeo would glance up from her solitaire. “‘What’s 
that, Brood? It’s pretty.” 

Broody never replied. It was not wise to press him on any 
subject, music or anything pertaining to his malformation 
least of all. 

Often he struck four arresting notes and then stopped as if 
commanding attention. 

‘ Beethoven struck those same four arresting notes at the begin- 
ning of his Fifth Symphony and commanded the attention of 
the universe! 

Neither Rodeo nor any of the Hudlers, all of them familiar 
with Broody’s habit of striking those notes, knew that. 

_ It was all just part of the routine of a Sunday. Ma Hudler 
in hair frizzes and the diamond lavaliere Rodeo had given her on 
her fortieth anniversary, dozing and puffing her dry lips on the 
Sofa. Vingie pottering at the electric stove. Pa Hudler asleep 


with a newspaper over his face. ’Sippie and Sime finally oozing 
out for a drive in Rodeo’s imported limousine. 

That usually left Rodeo and Broody alone for the clearing up 
of all the loose ends of the week. 

He knew her like a book. 

From his place at the piano, without turn- 
ing his head, he could hear the slapping down 
of the cards. Then the long luxurious yawn, 
with Rodeo’s arms, blazing with gems, wind- 
ing and waving, bare and beautiful, out of the 
pink plush angel sleeves with their ermine 
tails dangling. Her account-books would be 

on the lower ledge of the 
table upon which she 
hadbeenatcards. There 
would be the cup of tea 
and bottle of white 
creme de menthe and a 
tiny glass at her elbow. 
Rodeo saved her parsi- 
monious appetite for 
drink for her patrons. 


But on Sundays she 
craved the warmth 
of liquors. ‘They 
build a fire in my 
soul, and I’ve got to 
keep the soul fires 
burning.” 

Broody knew bet- 
ter. He knew her 
love-affairs, or rather 
her affairs. They 
were not infre- 
quently included in 
the Sunday reckon- 
ings. They would have surprised the New York that knew her 
as its gaudy jest. Rodeo was less amorous than her eyes. _ 

To be sure, men desired Rodeo. Perhaps no longer the slim 
waistless cowboys of the days when young prospectors could 
have placed diadems made of the raw gold nuggets upon her 
brow. 

Men with paunches under their waistcoats and under their 
eyes were more usually desirous of Rodeo these days. Which is 
not to omit the fact that a world-famous juvenile sheik out of 
Hollywood sent her fourteen dozen roses a week, and was author 
of her diamond anklet. 

But, on the other hand, the number of men who looked to her 
for advice, just impersonal advice about family, money and 
business affairs, was what would have surprised the New York, 
the Duluth, the Spokane and the Fort Worth that came to gape 
at the Rodeo of the too-low sequin (Continued on page 124) 
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66 R. HAZLETT, shake hands with Jerry Morris and 
Frank Moon. I guess you’ve heard of the both 


of them.” 

The speaker was Louie Brock, producer of 
musical shows, who had cleared over half a million dollars in two 
years through the popularity of “Jersey Jane,” tunes by Morris 
and lyrics by Moon. 

They were in Brock’s inner office, the walls of which were 
adorned with autographed pictures of six or seven of the more 
celebrated musical comedy stars and a too-perfect likeness of 
Brock’s wife, whom he had evidently married in a dense fog. 

“Mr. Hazlett,” continued Brock, “has got a book which he 
wrote as a straight play, but it struck me right off that it was great 
material for a musical, especially with you two fellas to do the 
numbers. It’s a brand-new idear, entirely opposite from most of 
these here musical comedy books that’s all the same thing and 
the public must be getting sick of them by this time. Don’t 
you think so, Jerry?” 


“I certainly do,” the tunesmith replied. “Give us a good 


novelty story, and with what I and Frank can throw in there to 
jazz it up, we’ll run till the theater falls down.” 

“Well, Mr. Hazlett,’ said Brock, “suppose you read us the 
book and we’ll see what the boys thinks of it.” 

Hazlett was quite nervous in spite of Brock’s approval of his 
work and the fact that friends to whom he had shown it had 
_ it high praise and congratulated him on his good fortune in 
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getting a chance to collaborate with 
Morris and Moon—Morris, who had set 
a new stvle in melodies and rhythms and 
whose tunes made up sixty percent of all 
dance programs, and Moon, the ideal 
lyricist who could fit Jerry’s fast triplets 
with such cute-sounding three-syllable 
rhymes that no one ever went to the 
considerable trouble of trying to find out 
what they meant. 

“T’ve tried to stay away from the 
stereotyped Cinderella theme,” said 
Hazlett. “In my story, the girl starts 
out just moderately well off and winds 
up poor. She sacrifices everything for 
love and the end finds her alone with 
her lover, impoverished but happy. 
She——” 

“Let’s hear the book,” said the pro- 
ducer. 

Hazlett, with trembling fingers, opened 
to the first page of his script. 

“Well,” he began, ‘‘the*title is ‘Nora’ 
and the first scene——”’ 

“Excuse me a minute,” Morris inter- 
rupted. “I promised a fella that I’d 
come over and look at a big second-hand 
Trinidad Twelve. Only eight grand and 
a bargain if there ever was one, hey, 
Frank?” 

“T’ll say it’s a bargain,” Moon agreed, 

“The fella is going to hold it for me till 
half-past three and its nearly three 
o’clock now. So if you don’t mind, Mr. 
Hazlett, I wish that instead of reading 
the book clear through, you’d kind of 
give us a kind of a synopsis and it will save 
time and we can tell just as good, hey, 
Frank?” 

“Just as good,”’ said Moon. 

“All right, Mr. Hazlett,’ Brock put in. 
“Suppose you tell the story in your own 
way, with just the main idear and the situations.” 

“Well,” said Hazlett, “of course, as a straight play, I wrote it 
in three acts, but when Mr. Brock suggested that I make a 
musical show out of it, I cut it totwo. To start with, the old man, 
the girl’s uncle, is an Irishman who came to this country when 
he was about twenty years old. He worked hard and he was 
thrifty and finally he got into the building business for himself. 
He’s pretty well-to-do, but he’s avaricious and not satisfied with 
the three or four hundred thousand he’s saved up. He meets 
another Irish immigrant about his own age, a politician who has 
alot to say about the letting of big city building contracts. This 
man, Collins, has a handsome young son, John, twenty-three or 
twenty-four. 

“The old man, the girl’s uncle—their name is Crowley—he 
tries his hardest to get in strong with old Collins so Collins will 
land him some of the city contracts, but Collins, though he’s 
very friendly all the while, he doesn’t do Crowley a bit of good im 
a business way. ws 

“Well, Crowley gives a party at his house for a crowd of his 
Irish friends in New York, young people and people his own age; 
and during the party young John Collins sees a picture of Crow- 
ley’s beautiful niece, Nora. She’s still in Ireland and has never 
been to this country. Young Collins asks Crowley who it is and 
he tells him and young Collins says she is the only girl he will ever 
marry. 
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“Crowley then figures to himself that if he can connect 
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up with the Collinses by having his niece marry 
young John, he can land just about all the good 
contracts there are. So-he cables for Nora to come 
over and pay him a visit. She comes and things 
happen just as Crowley planned—John and Nora 
fall in love. 

“Now there’s a big dinner and dance in honor of 
the Mayor and oné of the guests is Dick Percival, a 
transplanted Englishman who has made fifty million 
dollars in the sugar business. He also falls in love 
with Nora and confesses it to her uncle. Old Crowley 
has always hated Englishmen, but his avarice is so 
strong that he decides Nora must get rid of John 
and marry Dick. Nora refuses to do this, saying 
John is ‘her man’ and that she will marry him or 


obody. - 

“Crowley forbids her to see John, but she meets 
him whenever she can get out. The uncle and niece 
have a long, stubborn battle of wills, neither yielding 
aninch. Finally John’s father, old Collins, is caught 
red-handed in a big bribery scandal and sent to the 
penitentiary. It is also found out that he has gam- 
bled away all his money and John is left without a 
dime. 


“ (AROWLEY, of course, thinks this settles the 
C argument, that Nora won’t have anything 
more to do with a man whose father is a crook and 
broke besides, and he gets up a party to announce 
the engagement between her and Dick. Nora 
doesn’t interfere at all, but insists that young John 
Collins be invited. When the announcement is made, 
Nora says her uncle has got the name of her fiancé 
wrong; she has been engaged to John Collins since 
the first day she came to the United States, and if 
he will still have her, she is his. Then she and John 
walk out alone into the world, leaving Dick disap- 
pointed and Crowley in a good old-fashioned Irish 
rage.’ 
“Well, boys,” said Brock, after a pause, “what do 
you think of it?” 

The “boys” were silent. 

“You see,”’ said Brock, “for natural ensembles, you got tne 
first party at What’s-his-name’s, the scene on the pier when the 
gal lands from Ireland, the Mayor’s party at some hotel 11aybe, 
and another party at What’s-his-name’s, only this time it’s out- 
doors at his country place. You can have the boy sing a love-song 
to the picture before he ever sees the gal; you can make that the 
melody you want to carry clear through. You can have love 
duets between she and the boy and she and the Englishman. 
You can write a song like ‘East Side, West Side’ for the Mayor’s 
party. 

“You can write a corking good number for the pier scene, where 
the people of all nationalities are meeting their relatives and 
—. And you can run wild with all the good Irish tunes in the 
world.” 

“Where’s your comic?” inquired Morris. 

“Mr. Hazlett forgot to mention the comic,” Brock said. 
“He’s an old Irishman, a pal of What’s-his-name’s, a kind of a 


- “People don’t want an Irish comic these days,” said Morris. 

Can’t you make him a Wop or a Heeb?” 

“I'd have to rewrite the part,” said Hazlett. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said Morris. ‘Give him the same lines 
with a different twist to them.” 

“It really would be better,” Brock put in, “if you could change 

toa Heeb or even a Dutchman. I’ve got to have a spot for 

Joe Stein and he’d be a terrible flop as a Turkey.” 


By ‘Ring W. Lardner 










































































































@, John, the penniless 


Prince Charming. 


“And listen,” said Morris. “What are you going to do with 
Enriqueta?” 

“Gosh! I’d forgot her entirely!’ said Brock. ‘Of course we'll 
have to make room for her.” 

‘Who is she?” Hazlett inquired. 

“The best gal in Spain,” said Brock. “TI brought her over here _ 
and I’m paying her two thousand dollars every week, with 
nothing for her to do. You'll have to write in a part for her.” 

“Write in a part!” exclaimed Morris. ‘“She’ll play the lead or 
she won’t play.” 

“But how is a Spanish girl going to play Nora Crowley?” asked 
Hazlett. 

“Why does your dame have to be Nora Crowley?” Morris 
retorted. ‘Why does she have to be Irish at all?” 

“Because her uncle is Irish.” 

‘Make him a Spaniard, too.” 

“Yes, and listen,”’ said Moon. ‘While you’re making the gal 
and her uncle Spaniards, make your boy a Wop. If you do that, 
I and Jerry have got a number that’ll put your troupe over with 
abang! Play it for them, Jerry.” 

Morris went to the piano and played some introductory chords. 

“This is a great break of luck,” said Moon, “‘to have a number 
already written that fits right into the picture. Of course, I'll 
polish the lyric up a little more and I want to explain that the 
boy sings part of the lines, the gal the rest. But here’s about how 
it is. Let’s go, Jerry!” a 
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G.Morris repeated his introduction, —————. 
and Moon began to sing: ‘‘I want 
to go to Alaban'’, That's where 
my lovin’ sweetheart am . 4: 
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Morris repeated his introduction and Moon began to sing: 


“Somewhere in the old world 
You and I belong. 
It will be a gold world, 
Full of light and song. 
Why not let’s divide our time 
Between your native land and mine? 
Move from Italy to Spain, 
Then back to Italy again? 


“Tn sunny Italy, 
My Spanish queen, 
You'll fit so prettily 
In that glorious scene. 
You will sing me ‘La Paloma’; 
I will sing you ‘Cara Roma’; 
We will build a little home, a 
Bungalow serene. 
Then in the Pyrenees, 
Somewhere in Spain, 
We'll rest our weary knees 
Down in Lovers’ Lane, 
And when the breakers roll a- 
Cross the azure sea, 
Espafola, Gorgonzola; 
Spain and Italy.” 


“A wow!” cried Brock. “Congratulations, Jerry! 
j You, too, Frank! What do you think of that one, 
A Mr. Hazlett?” 
“Very nice,” said Hazlett. “The tune sounds like 
‘Sole Mio’ and ‘La Paloma.’ ”’ 

“Tt sounds like them both and it’s better than 
either,” said the composer. 

“That one number makes our troupe, Jerry,’’ said 
Brock. ‘You don’t need anything else.” 

“But we’ve got something else, hey, Frank?’ 

“You mean ‘Montgomery’?” said Moon. 

“Veh.” , 

“Let’s hear it,” requested Brock. 

“Tt’ll take a dinge comic to sing it.” 

“Well, Joe Stein can do a dinge.”’ 

“T’ll say he can! I like him best in blackface. 
peat just the boy to put over a number like 
this. 

Morris played another introduction, strains 
that Hazlett was sure he had heard a hundred 
times before, and Moon was off again: 





“T want to go to Alabam’. 

That’s where my lovin’ sweetheart am, 
And won’t she shout and dance for joy 
To see once more her lovin’ boy! 

I’ve got enough saved up, I guess, 

To buy her shoes and a bran’-new dress. 








































Nora 





She’s black as coal, and yet I think 
When I walk in, she’ll be tickled pink. 


“Take me to Montgomery 
Where it’s always summery. 
New York’s just a mummery. 
Give me life that’s real. 

New York fields are rotten fields. 
Give me those forgotten fields; 
I mean those there cotton fields, 
Selma and Mobile. 

I done been away so long; 
Never thought I’d stay so long. 
Train, you’d better race along 
To my honey lamb. 

Train, you make it snappy till 
(Cause I won’t be happy till) 

I am in the capital, 
Montgomery, Alabam’.” 


“Another knock-out!” said Brock enthusiastically. ‘Boys, 
either one of those numbers are better than anything in ‘Jersey 
Jane.’ Either one of them will put our troupe over. And the 
two of them together in one show! Well, it’s in!” 

Hazlett mustered all his courage. 

“‘They’re a couple of mighty good songs,” he said. “But I 
don’t exactly see how they’ll fit.” 

“Mr. Hazlett,” said Jerry Morris, “I understand this is your 
first experience with a musical comedy. I’ve had five successes 
in four years and could have had five more if I’d wanted 
to work that hard. I know the game backwards and J 
hope you won’t take offense if I tell you a little something 
about it.” 

“T’m always glad to learn,” said Hazlett. 

“Well, then,” said Morris, “‘you’ve got a great book there, with 
a guod novelty idear, but it won’t go without a few little changes, 
changes that you can make in a half-hour and not detract any- 


‘thing from the novelty. In fact, they will add to it. While you 
were telling your story, I was thinking ~ 


of it from the practical angle, the angle 
of show business, and I believe I can 
put my finger right on the spots that 
have got to be fixed. 

“In the first place, as’ Louie has 
told you, he’s got a co.tract with 
Enriqueta and she won’t play” any 
secondary parts. That means your 
heroine must be Spanish. Well, 
why not make her uncle her father 
and have him a Spaniard, running 

a Spanish restaurant somewhere 
down-town? It’s a small res- 

taurant and he just gets by. 
He has to use her as 

cashier and she sits in 


the window where the people going 
past can see her. 

“One day the boy, who is really an 
Italian count—we’ll call him Count 
Pizzola—he is riding alone in a taxi 
and he happens to look in the window 
and see the gal. He falls in love with 
her at first sight, orders the driver to” 
stop and gets out’ and goes in the 
re restaurant. He sits down and has 
~~ his lunch, and whike he is eating = 
| “ can put in a novelty dance num 

"As the planta- vith the boys and gals from the 






sings the Span- place. 
ish number.” 
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“When the number is over, I’d have 
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a coinedy scene between Stein, who plays a dinge waiter, and, 
say, a German customer who isn’t satisfied with the food or 
the check or something. Louie, who would you suggest for 
that part?” 

“How about Charlie Williams?” said Brock. 

“Great!” said Morris. ‘Well, they have this argument and the 
dinge throws the waiter out. The scrap amuses Pizzola and the 
gal, too, and they both laugh and that brings them together. He 
doesn’t tell her he is a count, but she likes him pretty near as well 
as he likes her. They gab a while 
and then go into the Spanish num- 
ber I just played for you. 

“Now, in your story, you’ve got 
a boat scene where the gal is 
landing from Ireland. You’d bet- 
ter forget that scene. There 
was a boat scene in ‘Sunny’ and 
a boat scene in ‘Hit the Deck,’ 
and a lot of other troupes. We 
don’t want anything that isn’t 
our own. But Pizzola is anxious 
to take the gal out somewhere 
and let’s see—Frank, where can he 
take her?” 

“Why not a yacht?” suggested 
Moon. 

“Great! He invites her out on a 
yacht, but he’s got to pretend 
it isn’t his own yacht. He bor- 
rowed it from a friend. She refuses 
at first, saying she hasn’t anything 
to wear. She’s poor, see? So he 
tells her his sister has got some 2 
sport clothes that will fit her. He fi 
gets the clothes for her and then G ‘Enriqueta’s 
we have a scene in her room where the fe ed 
she is putting them on with a bunch 5 G55) “i a 
of girl friends helping her. We'll pasn.. . dhe 
write a number for that. play the lead or 

“Now the clothes he gave her are she won't play. 
really his sister’s clothes and the : 
sister has carelessly left a beautiful 
brooch pinned in them. We go 
to the yacht and the Spanish 
dame knocks everybody dead. 
They put on an amateur show. 
That will give Enriqueta a chance 
for a couple more numbers. She 
and Pizzola are getting more and 
more stuck on each other and they 
repeat the Spanish song on the 
yacht, in the moonlight. 

“There’s a Frenchman along on 
the party who is greatly attracted 
by Enriqueta’s looks. The French- 
man hates Pizzola. He has found 
out in some way that Enriqueta 
is wearing Pizzola’s sister’s clothes and he notices the diamond 
brooch. He figures that if he can steal it off of her, why, suspicion 
will be cast on the gal herself on account of her being poor, and 
Pizzola, thinking her a thief, won’t have anything more to do 
with her and he, the Frenchman, can have her. So, during a 
dance, he manages to steal the brooch and he puts it in his 
pocket. 

“Of course Pizzola’s sister is also on the yachting party. All 
of a sudden she misses hei brooch. She recalls having left it in the 
clothes she lent to Enriqueta. She goes to Enriqueta and asks her 
for it and the poor Spanish dame can’t find it. Then Pizzola’s 
sister calls her a thief and Pizzola himself can’t help thinking she 
is one. 

“They demand that she be searched, but rather than submit 
to that indignity, she bribes a sailor to take her off the yacht in 
a small launch and the last we see of her she’s climbing over- 
board to get into the launch while the rest of the party are all 
abusing her. That’s your first act curtain. 

“T’d open the second act with a paddock scene at the Sara- 
toga race-track. We'll write a jockey number and have about 
eight boys and maybe twenty-four gals in jockey suits. Enri- 
queta’s father has gone broke in the restaurant business and he’s 
up here looking for a job as assistant trainer or something. 
He used to train horses for the bull-fights in Spain. 

“The gal is along with him and they run into the Frenchman 
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that stole the brooch. The Frenchman tries to make love to the 
gal, but she won’t have anything to do with him. While they are 
talking, who should come up but Pizzola! He is willing to make 
up with Enriqueta even though he still thinks her a thief. She 
won’t meet his advances. 

“He. asks the Frenchman for a light. The Frenchman has a 
patent lighter and in pulling it out of his pocket, he pulls the 
brooch out, too. Then Pizzola realizes what an injustice he has 
done the gal and he pretty near goes down on his knees to her, 

but she has been badly hurt and won’t 
forgive him yet. 

“Now we have a scene in the café in 
the club-house and Stein is one of the 
waiters there. He sings the Montgomery 
number with a chorus of waiters and 
lunehers and at the end of the number 
he and the Spanish gal are alone on the 

_ stage. 

“She asks him if he is really going 
to Montgomery and he says yes, and she 
says she and her father will go with him. 
She is anxious to go some place where 
there is no dange: of running into the 
Frenchman or Pizzola. 

“The third scene in the second act 
ought to be a plantation in Alabama. 
Stein is working there and the negroes 
are having a celebration or revival of 
some kind. Louie, you can get a male 
quartet to sing us some spirituals. 

“Enriqueta’s father has landed a job 
as cook at the plantation and she is 
helping with the housework. Pizzola 
and his sister follow her to Montgomery 
and come out to see her at the planta- 
tion. 

“They are about to go up on the 
porch and inquire for her when they 
hear her singing the Spanish number. 
This proves to Pizzola that she still 
loves him and he finally gets his sister 
to plead with her for forgiveness. She 
forgives him. He tells her who he 
really is and how much dough he’s got. 
And that pretty near washes us up.” 

“But how about our Japanese num- 
ber?” said Moon. 

“That’s right,” Morris said. “We'll 
have to send them to Japan before we 
end it. I’ve got a cherry-blossom num- 
ber that must have the right setting. 
But that’s easy to fix. You make these 
few changes I’ve suggested, Mr. Hazlett, 
and I feel that we’ve got a hit. 

“And I want to say that your book 
is a whole lot better than most of the 
books they hand us. About the fella 

falling in love with the gal’s picture—that’s a novelty 
idear.” 

Hazlett said good-by to his producer and collaborators, went 
home by taxi and called up his bootlegger. 

“Harry,” he said, “what kind of whisky have you got?” 

“Well, Mr. Hazlett, I can sell you some good Scotch, 
but I ain’t so sure of the rye. In fact, I’m kind of scared 
of it.” 

“How soon can you bring me a case?” 

“Right off quick. It’s the Scotch you want, ain’t it?” 

“No,” said Hazlett. ‘“I want the rye.” 
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HEN Cinderella put on the slipper and the Prince 
announced that he would marry her, she exhibited 
unusual magnanimity, you remember—she forgave 
her heartless step-sisters on the spot and in the 

exaltation of the moment invited them to take up their residence 
with her at the royal palace. 

Forgiveness admirable as it is rare—though it does seem that 
the Prince ought to have been consulted. 

As it turned out, the elder sister was too angry to accept, and 
she was the homely one, anyway. Javotte, the younger, was 
irritated, but she had an instinct for the half loaf and she saw a 
chance to be useful and conspicuous. Without guidance and 
advice, Cinderella wouldn’t know how to behave like a Prince’s 
wife, never in the world. So Javotte dedicated herself to the 
general good and managed to give Cinderella a great deal of 
advice, often in the Prince’s presence, during the honeymoon. 

At the end of that episode she retired from the household. 
Cinderella, she complained, paid no attention to her. She meant, 
the Prince paid none. 

But during the next seventeen or eighteen years he thought of 
her every now and then. He half suspected the melancholy truth 
at last, though of course he refused to entertain it as a conviction, 
that she, not Cinderella, was the one he should have married. 
Brief as her stay had been, yet he had caught a glimpse of her 
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quality. Cinderella had no love for ceremony; Javotte doted on 
it. Cinderella was restive under the rules of—shall we say, 
decorum? : 

The Prince found her fascinating but a little wild. Her virtues 
were entangled with her faults. She had such a happy disposition 
that she was rarely on time. Javotte was seldom cheerful, but 
she was never late. Cinderella thought, apparently, that to 
enjoy oneself is the duty of ordinary man and the prerogative of 
princes. And their wives. As though life were just going to @ 
ball! Javotte had a sense of values, kept a sour eye on the frivo- 
lous and never went to a ball except in the way of duty—or 
ambition. ; 

Cinderella was a dear. But as time passed and he understood 
life better, and women, and felt the weight of his royal destiny, 
and thought how much better he could have played the leading 
part had he been supported on the scene by someone with a gift 
for seriousness, sympathy and subordination—— Ah, well! 

He wished Cinderella wouldn’t call him Rex. She had an ut + 
comfortable fondness for nicknames. He asked her to explaim 
why she always addressed their daughter as Cereus. He knew 
it was a plant, of course, of the cactus family—not a flatten 
idea—but she laughed and said something about the flower, 
when it bloomed. A brilliant woman, but difficult. e 

The daughter became a problem, or rather the central occasioa” 
for debate between them. The child really behaved well, be 
trayed no inordinate impulses, would have satisfied any parents” 





whose thoughts were peaceful. She looked like Cinderella and 
acted like the Prince. So each thought she needed rescue and 
contended for possession of her soul. All in the happiest, most 
polite mood, of course. He hoped, by beginning early, to prevent 
those whimsical characteristics which made her mother so at- 
tractive in a casual meeting and so exasperating in a permanent 
telation. Cinderella determined that the spark in the child 
should not be smothered. 

“She’ll never get on, your way,” protested the Prince. 

“What do you mean get on?” said his wife. 

“I dislike a vulgar phrase,” said the Prince. “Unless she is 
trained to it, we’ll have difficulty in marrying her into a family 
of blood. They are few, and their standards are high.” 

“Cereus will marry as high as is good for her. Neither too poor 
nor téo powerful. Neither cinders nor ceremony. There’s a sad 
tesemblance between extremes.” 


a was when the girl was a mere chill. As she grew older 

dt the struggle became silent and more determined. It reached 
climax with the. Twelfth Night ball. She was seventeen years 
‘old, and a little more. 

They talked it over in the sitting-room, both rather excited, 
Cinderella pretending to embroider, the Prince pretending to 
Tad the afternoon paper. 

“She shan’t go,” he said. ‘She’s been out every night this 
‘Week and danced enough to last her for a year. That’s the 


innocent aspect of it. She has also been out alone. What a life 
for my daughter!” 

He turned his attention to the newspaper again, but Cinderella 
noticed that he had it upside down. 

“Cereus can be trusted,” she said. ‘Your daughter is a finer 
girl than you realize, and she belongs to a better world than you 
and I grew upin. But she didn’t go alone—there was a very nice 
boy each time, the best of company.” 

The Prince threw down the paper and got to his feet. ‘I’m too 
old to like this foolish talk. When I was young, no respectable 
girl went to a dance without proper surveillance.” 

“T knew of one case,”’ said Cinderella. 

She had him that time, but he resolved not to admit it. He 
didn’t meet her eye, for fear she might make him smile. He sat 
down again and picked up the paper. 

“It’s the dance itself I object to. A harmless amusement, if 
you indulge at rare intervals and under the proper conditions. 
But it’s a stimulant, you know, an intoxication. You might be 
stirred by the music and the swaying figures, though not dancing 
yourself. Sitting by the wall, perhaps.” 

““Yes,” said Cinderella. ‘““To the chaperons dancing may be a 
moral peril. That’s why we ought to leave them at home.” 

“Don’t joke about it—I’m in earnest. Even a little of that 
excitement may make a person go too far. It generates false 
vision.” Cinderella annoyed him. “What are you smiling at?” 

“Rex, did it generate a false vision in you?” 
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He wasn’t in a gallant mood, but of course he was a gentleman. 

“T don’t regret it,” he said. She raised her eyebrows, and he 
felt it time to take a firm stand. “The main point is that she 
won’t 2 

“She will go,” said Cinderella. “Don’t contradict me, Rex— 
it’s unworthy of you.” 

“Then you go too,” said the Prince. “I withdraw my objection 
on condition she is chaperoned.”’ 

Cinderella pretended to consider the idea. ‘‘No—she wouldn’t 
have a good time. 
She prefers to go 
alone.” 

The Prince 
threw down his 
newspaper again. 
“Then J’ll go! 
I’ve no time for 
such  frivolities, 
but if you won’t 
do your duty, I’ll 
do it for you!” 

He started to 
leave the room, 
but since she 
didn’t say a word, 
he came back to 
see what was on 
her mind. 

“That’s a splen- 
did idea, Rex. 
You ought to 
dance again.” 

eh Oe 
dance — I’ll just 
watch her.”’ 

“You ought to 
dance. It’s pret- 
tier than spying 
on your child. 
When you used 
to dance, you 
‘were charming, 
Rex.” 

He didn’t know 
whether it was 
compliment or 
criticism. 

“What time 
does she start for 
this wretched 
affair? I counted 
on the evening 
to look over those 
dispatches.” 

*You’ll be all 
the brighter for 
the exercise,’’ 
said Cinderella. 
“Besides, you 
don’t have to be 
there till eleven 
or so. Cereus 
will go earlier.” 

“We'll go to- 
gether,” said the 
Prince. 

“Tt would be notice served on her contemporaries that you 
don’t trust her,” said Cinderella. ‘An admirable voung man is 
taking her—I picked him out. Anyway, Rex, they can’t get 
very deep into mischief before eleven.” 

“Tt hardly pays to go—we shall be leaving at midnight.” 

Cinderella saw that the battle was won. 

“They stay later nowadays, Rex, but you can come home— 
whenever you and Cereus agree.” 

He left the room, not greatly pleased, and Cinderella took up 
her embroidery. To judge from the stitches she didn’t make in 
it, she must have been thinking of something else. In fact, she 
expected her daughter any minute and she wasn’t entirely sure 
their conversation would be amicable. Cereus liked to have her 
own way, but she disliked being helped to it. No fairy god 
mother for her! Cinderella heard a footstep outside the door 
and began to ply her needle. 





Cinderella’s Daughter 


Cereus entered without a word and dropped indolently into a 
comfortable chair across the room. She was color and motion, 
suggesting an ardent temperament which she didn’t have. 

“Where have you been, daughter?” 

“Walking.” 

“Alone?” 

“Mercy, no! With Charles.” 

“Ts that the thin one with the large spectacles?”’ . Evidentlv the 
portrait was true enough for identification. Cereus didn’t like it, 





G‘‘ Father, aren't you ever coming home?’’ said Cinderel 


“I’m sorry you walk alone—with that,” said Cinderella, 

“You needn’t be, Mother—he’s more intelligent than the other 
boys. You should have heard him talk this afternoon.” 

“What of?” 

“Superstition. The persistence of it. He knows all about 
ore.” 8 

“Ts that superstitious?” 

“You know what I mean, Mother. He was telling me th 
harm fairy-stories do to children.”’ 

“He must be wise for his age,” said Cinderella. ‘Let’s talkot 
something cheerful. Your father wishes you to attend the Twelftl 
Night dance. We were speaking of it before you came in.” é 

Cereus hid a dainty yawn behind a pretty hand. “Awitl 
sweet of him. I don’t believe I’ll go. Charles asked me, butt 
told him what a bore it is. The music is monotonous, the mei 
can’t dance and the older people are too grotesque.” 












John Erskine 


Cinderella went on with the embroidery. ‘We do grow old,” 
she said, “and I suppose we do seem queer.” 

“Qh, Mother, you know I don’t mean you! But the old 
women who sit at the side of the room and stare at you to see if 
your dress isn’t too short, and the old men who want to be sure it 
is! And the ones not quite-old who flirt, right in the open, and 
won't admit they’re doing it! I told Charles we oughtn’t to 
encourage them.” 

“Not so long ago, when I was young,” said her mother, “a 


a; %e 
Cee 
x: Ute kae eam. 


daughter. She had a severe eye on him. 


healthy girl liked to go to a dance. But as you say, to enjoy it 
you must have the right sort of companion. Yesterday I had 
tea with the duchess and that brilliant son of hers——”’ 

“Tommy? Mother! I wouldn’t be seen with him!” 

“He’s very handsome, daughter, and his manners are charming 
and his dancing, you know, is the last word.”’ 

“The last time I danced with him, he kissed me.” 

Cinderella looked startled but encouraged. “When was that?” 

Two nights ago. Disgusting cad!” 


“I must say, daughter, if a girl will sit out dances in dark : 


corners ——”” 
“Inever would—not with him! He did it in the middle of the 
or, while we were dancing—right in front ‘of the chaperons. He 
said we ought to supply them with a reason for being there.” 


Cinderella looked a little worried. ‘Did they—did you hear 
any comment?” 


“This is your Aunt Javotte,’’ said the Prince. 
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“You needn’t worry, Mother, they didn’t see it. Tommy said 
he ought to have known—nowadays they never watch above 
the legs. He’s vulgar.” 

“He seems to have a certain amount of spirit which I haven’t 
observed in Charles.”’ 

“Oh, Charles likes to kiss me, too, but he’s more intelligent.” 

“On the whole, my dear,” said Cinderella, “I think it will be 
safer for you to go to this dance with Tommy.” 

“T’m not going, Mother—I told you.” She leaned her head 
back in the chair, 
and her tone sug- 
gested fatigue in a 
world too frivo- 
lous. Cinderella 
bit the end of a 
thread and applied 
the eye of her 
needle to the mois- 
tened silk. 

“You'll go to 
please me, daugh- 
ter, I’m sure. The 
intellectual life is 
very well in its 
way, but I want 
you to know how 
to be young. Just 
because I ask it, 
you'll go to this 
dance with Tommy 
and you’ll enjoy it. 
He’ll behave.” 

“Mother! Have 
you invited him al- 
ready? I told you, 
if you did that to 
me again 2 

Cinderella 
laughed. “I’m no 
betterthan Tommy 
himself,” she said. 
“You'll never for- 
give either of us. 
Yes, when I saw 
that charming boy 
yesterday I asked 
him if he’d do an 
oldwomanafavor.”’ 

“And he jumped 
at the chance! 
Mother, that’s not 
fair!’ 

“My dear, he’s 
certainly quick. He 
has old - fashioned 
manners. He said 
he’d rather do the 
favor for a young 
woman - and he 
made me the 
quaintest bow.” 

Cereus stuck her 
feet out and let her 
arms hang limp. 

“My gosh!” she 
said. 

“An unmaidenly expression,” said the Prince. They looked 
up—he was petrified in the doorway. “And the position of your 
—limbs!”’ 

Cereus drew in her legs and sat up. 

Her father consented to enter the room and stood in front of 
Cinderella, but she had gone back to her embroidery and 
wouldn’t look at him. ~ 

“What did I tell you?”’ he said. 

“What did you, my dear?”’ said his wife. 

“The deportment of youth is abominable, and our daughter 
seems to be one of the youngest. My gosh—was that the phrase? 
That’s what comes of this night life.” He turned sharply on the 
girl. “We thought of letting you go to the Twelfth Night dance, 
but it would be a grave error. You may stay at home till you 
learn not to disgrace us!” 

Cereus sat up very straight. “Disgrace (Continued on page 112) 





The Story of a Man Whose Wife Elopel 
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re Vengeance of M. 


HEN the fair landlady of the Chariot D’Or fled 
with the lion tamer it was well for Zambra the 
Dauntless that her husband didn’t know where 
they had gone. He was athirst to kill Zambra. 

During those early days when all Appeville-sous-Bois was 
seething with the scandal, Monsieur Dutripon hissed to his con- 
fidants that until he had shot Zambra he would never sleep again. 
He was not precisely heart-broken at the loss of his wife, for 
though she was a fine woman she was of a domineering disposition 
and violent when opposed; but he had a dramatic temperament, 
and he felt that te shoot her lover was the thing to do. 

The circus having come to grief, however, the troupe had been 
disbanded, and no one in Appeville had any idea where the 
guilty pair abode. Dutripon raved that he took steps to have 
them traced. ‘‘And then—you will see! I follow, and I shoot 
him on sight.” 

Whereat his father-in-law, old Monsieur Bompard the estate 
agent, embraced him fervently, quavering, “Good, good! The 
infamous scoundrel, to bring such disgrace upon me! I have 


been honored in the town for forty-eight years—and now I am 
the father of a lion tamer’s mistress! 
shalt avenge me, Victor.” 

A woman present, the pretty widow of the late postmaster, 
reminded Dutripon that he would have to suffer for his deed; 
but Dutripon swept the reminder to the winds, though he felt 
“T mock 


It is agonizing. Thou 


that his father-in-law’s view-point was too personal. 
myself of the consequences,” he clam- 
ored. “The guillotine itself should 
not deter me.” 

“Excellent!” Monsieur Bompard 
wheezed ecstatically. ‘To the devil 
with the consequences! Besides, he 
will be acquitted. I have no misgiv- 
ings for him; the result of the trial 
disquiets me not at all.” 

The widow frowned upon this vi- 
carious courage, but the old egotist 
was not to be repressed. ‘What a 
calamity for me that that circus 
came!” he snuffled. . “Ah, mon Dieu, 
mon Dieu! They have spat on my 
gray hairs. For forty-eight years I 
have held my head high in Appeville, 
and now it is ignominy to me to tread 
its streets. Be sure the revolver is 
reliable, Victor!” 

“Never shall I sleep again till he 
lies dead at my feet!’ thundered 
Dutripon, smiting his breast. 

Every day he proclaimed his dread 
resolve to his intimates; and Appe- 
ville, normally a dull place, looked forward to his exploit with en- 


thusiasm. It even made attempts to supply information in the - 


hope of expediting the affair. Only Madame Lemoine, the pretty 
widow, seemed in the least perturbed by the thought of the 
penalty he might pay. 

Nevertheless, several weeks passed without result, and when 
spring had blossomed, the deserted husband found it practicable 
to give heed to other things when the day’s work was done. He 
could again yield his attention to a newspaper, and as he perused 
Le Journal at his ease in the little salon behind the buffet and 
lighted, perhaps, a third cigar, there was some assuagement in the 
consciousness that he could sit and smoke there as late as he 
liked without incurring a blast of recrimination when he reached 
the bedroom. 

His wife was a firm believer in beauty-sleep, and formerly, if 








he had lingered more than half an hour, he had been assailed by, 
“This is a fine time to come barging in! Didn’t I tell you to be 
quick?” And she would launch into a furious denunciation of 
his selfishness. 


At first the room had appeared foreign to him without her 


raging voice; instinctively he had listened for a sharp complaint 
or a loud explosion; but by degrees the wondrous silence developed 
undoubted charm. Under its soothing influence he aspired less 
continuously to kill Zambra. Even he contemplated the act with 
less dramatic satisfaction; he began to think about it rather asa 
sacred but irksome duty. 

Relieved of his handsome termagant, Dutripon privately 
found life assuming a more agreeable air than it had worn for 


’ fifteen years. But as the town:still jabbered about the matter 


and looked to him to do something sanguinary, he had publicly, 
of course, to wring his hands and reiterate his threats of vengeance, 

“T follow to the very limits of France,” he proclaimed per- 
petually. “I empty my revolver into him!” 

When spring had ripened into summer without revealing the 
whereabouts of Zambra and the erring woman, Dutripon, though 
he was averse to recognizing the fact, would have been entirely 
cheerful in his home life but for the frequent visits of his father- 
in-law. The intensity of the estate agent’s attitude had not 
abated, and he would shuffle into the little salon just when Dutri- 
pon had made himself comfortable, to solicit news and pester for 
more active measures. 

“Your procrastination is very bad for me; it is 
telling on my health,’”’ he whimpered in July. “At 
my age such delays are very serious. Months and 
rronths go by, and nothing has been done. It is 
insupportable.” 

“T am of your opinion, Pére,” said Dutripon. “It 
is maddening.” 

“T cannot bear it. You should bestir yourself. 
You sit here in an armchair. It is not moral.” 

“Not moral?” returned Dutripon with choler, 
“Where would you have me sit?”’ 

“Mon Dieu, you should sit in a train! You 
should sit in a hundred trains. If I were of your 
age I could not rest while he walked the earth, 
No, I could not rest. My blood would revolt. You 
have not simply your own wrongs to attend to— 
you have mine. 

“T have borne an honored name in Appeville 
for forty-eight years, and now I conceal m 
when a client enters my office. To that aml 
fellen—the father of your wife. The ravager of 
my honor—and of yours, and of my poor mis 
guided child’s—walks free while you sit in am 
armchair! It is unspeakable.” : 

“Never shall I sleep again till I see him dead at 
my feet!’’ roared Dutripon once more. 

“That I do not dispute, but I complain that you are too 
leisurely about it. Hurry up! At this rate you will never see 
him at all. I ask you, why not? He is a performer, he is a public 
spectacle—why should it require a miracle for you to view him? 
Other people can look at him for a franc.” da 

“The world is wide,” pleaded Dutripon. ‘How shall one 
divine to what parts he has traveled?” “4 

“Are lions unnoticeable? He cannot put his lions in his bag. 
gage. Get a move on. Mon Dieu, in your place I would hai 
shot him the next morning. Yes, I would have shot him 1 
next morning and brought Valentine back in the afternoon.” 

“Comment donc?” said Dutripon, stupefied. ‘You expect 
to take her back?” 








“Naturally it is my expectation,” affirmed Monsieur Bompart, 
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nodding emphatically. ‘Do you ask me to believe you will con- 
demn my poor girl to expiate her fault among lions? It would 
be barbarous; your heart would forbid. 

“Also,” he resumed, after wiping his eyes and nose emotionally, 
“you may have personal considerations that urge you to condone 
her error; I do not doubt that you are partly responsible for what 
has happened. She had a religious upbringing, my Valentine; 
her character was very pure. It is incontestable that she would 
never have taken such a course if you had not failed towards her 
in some respects.” 

“Tt’s the limit,” gasped Dutripon. 

“T do not say your neglect was intentional, but without question 
you are to blame. Alors, as a man of integrity you cannot hesi- 
tate. The pistol and the pardon impose themselves upon you, 
soyons!”” 


s was his custom when he came Monsieur Bompard re- 
A mained till late and ordered a lot of the best brandy without 
paying for it. And after this visit in particular Dutripon used to 
moan at the sound of his shuffling footsteps in the hall. 

Much more sympathetic was Madame Lemoine when he hap- 
pened to meet her in the market. With the frankness permitted 
by long acquaintance she would own that she wasn’t anxious for 
Zambra to be discovered. 

“On the contrary,” she said one day, “I wish he would go to 
Cochin-China and stop there. Mon pauvre ami, have you not 
suffered enough already? Why should you sacrifice your liberty 
and perhaps your life for an ideal?” 

“Because it is a lofty one,” replied Dutripon gravely. 

“How high-minded you are!’’ she sighed. ‘And yet you are 
selfish too—I dare to say it. You have your friends to think 
about. Your punishment would fall heavily on them as well.” 

“On how many? I make myself no illusions.” 

“On one at least,” she murmured. 

“That I believe,” said Dutripon, touched. ‘You are a good 
sort. You also have deserved better luck than you got. Lemoine 
was all right in his way, but he was too old and sick to be the 
husband of a young woman like you.” 

“It was my mother’s doing,” she said pensively. 
martyr to rheumatism even then.” 

“He seemed to complain of a new ailment each time I saw him; 
I always thought you must find them confusing in the home. 
Well, I must return!” 

“And you will consider what I have said? You will give up 
your wild intention?” 

“Ah, that never! Never in this world.” 

“Men are amazing!”’ she exclaimed. ‘You could not do more 
if she had been the apple of your eye. You pay her the greatest 
compliment in your power. One would think she had ruined 
your life by relieving you of her fiendish temper.” 

“Have I ever said she had a fiendish temper?” 

“You have never said she had two legs. There are things that 
do not need to be announced. We are speaking openly, and 
Iconfess I used to be very sorry for you. I used to say to myself, 
‘What a muddle Destiny makes of matters: a Monsieur so charm- 
iy intellectual chained to a harridan!’ Sometimes I have 


“He was a 


Dutripon expanded his chest and was meditative for a moment. 
en,” he said gently. “I shall explain. I do not kill Zambra 
how shall I say it?—because I exactly adored her, 
but because their association is a public insult to me which can only 
be balanced by his blood. I am out for myself, not Valentine. 
g in confidence—I would hot say it to anybody else—I 

hot violently lament her absence. 
at you say is true: Destiny is a muddler. Valentine was 
Wrong mate for me—that is a sure thing. But since I did 
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throw myself away on her, and her caprice for a lion tamer renders 
me ridiculous, my self-respect makes it imperative that I shoot 
him. And without doubt I shall do so. No matter how much 
expense it puts me to, to reach him, or how much I may privately 
deplore the necessity, I shall stretch him dead at my feet. Well, 
I must return! Aw revoir, dear friend.” 

“Tf they should be abroad? Who knows. In America perhaps. 
I pray the hotel may keep its end up while you are gone,” she 
said solicitously. ‘Your little clerk is not capable of running it, 
you know.” 

“T know it well. But one must look on the bright side and 
hope I shall not have far to go. I see no reason to fear the swine 
is in America—I read that the immigration laws are very strict. 
It may even be that lion tamers are excluded altogether. Cer- 
tainly if my errand should compel me to be absent long, the 
thought of the hotel would be a keen anxiety, but—que voulez- 
vous? Perhaps from time to time, if I may make the request, 
you would be so amiable as to look in there? You could, at any 
rate, see to it that they kept the rooms clean.” 

“Bien stir. I would do anything I could; I am honored by 
the suggestion,”’ she answered promptly. ‘‘And the hotel busi- 
ness has always fascinated me.” 

“So? What do you know of it, my child?” 

“From experience, nothing,” she smiled, “but for amusement 
I have sometimes imagined myself with a hotel. In my best 
imaginings it has been in Nice, or Monte Carlo, and I invented 
a feature that was a money-maker. I must consult you about it 
some day.” 

“Consult me now,” said Dutripon gaily. 

“Well, it appears that the smart hotels there have, beyond the 
dining-room, a room that is called the restaurant, where the food 
is the same but the prices are double.” 

“Yes. People pay more in the restaurant because the company 
in it is more select.” 

“T venture to think that what they pay for is the satisfaction 
it gives them to walk, in their grand toilettes, with their noses 
in the air, past all the people who are dining more cheaply and 
looking envious.” 

“Tt is possible.” 

‘Well, in my hotel there is yet another room which is called 
the Restaurant de Luxe, and in which the prices are treble. In 
proceeding to it the super-snobs can sneer, not only at the dining- 
room clients, but at the snobs in the first restaurant, too. It is 
such a success that I even think the prices should be camer 















































46 The Vengeance of M. Dutripon 


“Upon my word, there may be something in it,” chuckled 
Dutripon. ‘So the business interests you? All the better for 
me if I have to be away for long. By the by, if you would do me 
the favor to come in and take a cup of 
coffee one evening when you have an hour 
to spare, I could give you some idea how 
things are done. One evening when you 
are not occupied, hein? It would be very 
gracious of you Well, I must return!”’ 

“T should love to be instructed; I shall 
take careful notes,’ she said devoutly. 
And this time she let him go. 

Her visits were an exhilarating contrast 
to Monsieur Bompard’s, though Bompard 
resented them when he found her there.. 

“She does not please me, that Madame 
Lemoine,”’ he sniffed. ‘I can keep an eye 
on the hotel for you myself, if necessary. 
You may tell her she is not required.”’ 

“No; it would distress me to put you to 
the trouble, Pére. The burden shall be 
hers,” said his son-in-law with decision. 
And every day he was more exhilarated 
still. 

It was on an evening at this stage that 
Poch the photographer bustled in, with the 
air of one bearing the best of news, to tell 
him that Zambra the Dauntless figured in 
an itinerant circus at Ker Breiz in Brittany. 

Dutripon was conscious of swift de- 
pression. Of course if an opportunity had ¢ 


occurred it behooved him to get busy; but | ry 
things had been very well as they were, Wr 





Breiz would involve a complicated trip. 

“T trust you are not misinformed!’’ he 
exclaimed heroically. 

“No fear of it. I have details,” cried the photographer, 
beaming with merit. “The circus opened there yesterday—but 
for no more than three nights. So only tomorrow night remains 
for you. No doubt you must start this evening. Let us look at 
your railway guide!” 

Dutripon began to entertain a strong dislike for Poch. But he 
rushed for the railway guide, as in honor bound. 

They found that, to reach Ker Breiz, he had first to go to 
Paris and then proceed to Morlaix, a journey of some nine hours. 

*‘Peste! how long from Morlaix to Ker Breiz? I may arrive too 
late!” he growled, with a hope that he strove guiltily to stifle. 
However, after further study of the guide, it appeared that if he 
left Paris at eight o’clock next morning he would be able to go 
to the circus in time to kill Zambra soon after dinner. 

When Madame Lemoine entered he was alone, oiling his 
revolver. “What are you doing?”’ she faltered. 

“T’ve learned where they are. I’m off to 
3rittany,”’ he said hurriedly. 


and he surmised with annoyance that a he 
place having the unknown name of Ker ORR/ ; 





“Ah, no, no! 

“It’s vain to talk. I goat once. They announce that he per 
forms for three nights only. They’re right—he won’t see a 
fourth.” 

“Don’t go, don’t gol” 
she sobbed. 
me, too.” 

Moved, as well as flat- 
tered by thisavowal, Dutri- 
ponstood silent fora seco; 
trying to think of a reply 
that would meet the case; 
but before he could hit on 
one there were the shuffli 
footsteps, and all chance of 
a love-scene was banished, 


tears and Monsieur Bom- 
pard’s jubilation both 
affected Dutripon very 
strongly, in different ways, 
as he strode to the taxi. 

And, squeezed in a 
crowded second-class com- 
partment, he found his 
thoughts straying to Ma- 
dame Lemoine oftener than was appro- 
priate to his errand. 

He slept ill for a few hours in Paris at 
a little hotel which, he noted, had a good 
deal to learn from the Chariot D’Or; and 
it was not till the eight A.M. train was duly 
steaming with him out of the Gare de 
Montparnasse that he was capable of 
concentrating upon his deadly purpose, 

Dutripon was not an experienced tray- 
eler, and the force of his concentration 
didn’t serve to prevent his finding it a 
very tedious matter, going to Morlaix. His restiveness under it, 
however, was as nothing compared with his vexation when, 
Morlaix being reached, he heard that he must resign himself to 
waiting leisurely for a train to St. Pol, and that after that he 
might expect to change twice again. The railway guide had 
misled him grossly. 

He had stamped about an inhospitable station for an hour and 
forty minutes when the final train of his requirements crawled into 
view at last, and when he eventually attained the platform of 
Ker Breiz the time was well past midnight. , 

Speeding to the exit with his little valise in his hand and his 
revolver in his pocket, Dutripon was chagrined though not 
surprised to find there were no vehicles outside. 

‘How does one get to the town?” he demanded fiercely of the 
solitary porter; and then, as he stood gazing at the moonlit 
vacant prospect, he perceived the sign of an unpretentious 
hostelry across the road. : 

No sooner was he admitted to it than his professional judgment 
told him it was not one of the little hotels of good fare for which 
he knew Brittany to be famous, but since there was small likeli- 
hood of his being at liberty to return to it when his job was done, 
its deficiencies didn’t matter. He threw the valise into a cheerless 
room, had a hasty snack and a drink, and inquired the way te 


- the circus. 


The landlord’s mouth fell ajar and he stared, round-eyed. 
“The circus?’’ he stammered. “At half past twelve? It is over.” 

“T do not want to see the performance,” roared Dutripon, 
provoked beyond measure. “I ask you quite simply the way to 
the circus. I have business there.” 

The man slowly gave him interminable directions, beginning, 
“You have only to follow ” And Dutripon’s feet sprung 
echoes in a deserted byway, which yielded tardily the sight of a 
straggling main street, wrapped in slumber. Traversing it, 
envying the residents their repose, he entered on a region where 
the flatness of the vista was relieved solely by clumps of broom—— 
and where, after unrequited trudging, he realized he must have 
taken the wrong course. et 

A groan broke from him. He thought of his cozy bed at the 





Chariot D’Or, and it seemed to him that many weary days ad 
passed since he started on his journey. Retracing his steps ® 


far as the last cottage he had passed, he rapped loudly and K 
at its door, and by and by a peasant thrust an angry face 
of a window. 

“T apologize for disturbing you. Can you direct me? I 


I entreat you!’ criscd Madame Lemoine, - 


“Vou’ll kill ; 


The sight of her helpless 
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stranger. I seek the circus,” explained Dutripon, and this time 
he made haste to add, “‘I do not think of seeing the performance— 
it is a matter of business.” 

The clink of cash in his palm proved mollifying, but the tongue 

ken by this simple Breton was in moments obscure to Dutri- 

n’s agitated mind. 
Fearful of mistaking 
instructions again, he 
offered ten francs to be 
conducted to the spot— 
and the Breton could 
have made a better bar- 
gain, if he had known it. 
The offer was promptly 
accepted, and when the 
man had _ reappeared 
with some clothes on, 
Dutripon resumed his 
disheartening walk in 
company. 

He thought to him- 
self, as they tramped 
along, “You will have 
an interesting tale to 
tel, my guide! I am 
conferring publicity 
upon you.” 

At a quarter to two, 
on the confines of the 
sleeping circus, the peas- 
ant took leave of him, 
and he paused while the 
man clumped away. 
The big tent itself had 
been taken down in 
readiness for the migra- s2 : 
tion, but many other 
patched tents of various 
forms and dimensions Ps 
were still grouped about 
the gaudy coach. He 
wondered which of them 
to make for first. 

Picking his way among 
pegs and halters and lorries, then skirting animals’ cages over 
which some rough covering had been flung, Dutripon remarked 
that many of the tents were scrawled with performers’ names. 
Inthe vivid moonlight the scrawls were fairly legible and, encour- 
aged by the assistance, he embarked on a rapid tour of them. 
The fifth name that he examined was ‘‘Zambra.”’ 

“Ah!” panted Dutripon. He fumbled with the flap of the tent 
and stepped commandingly inside. 

As he did so a woman’s bellicose voice shouted, ‘‘This is a fine 
time to come barging in! Didn’t’I tell you to be quick?” 

At these familiar words, in accents that had terrorized him for 
years, Dutripon’s stature shrank and, turning, he saw his wife, 
afigure of fury, sitting up in bed alone. 

“You?” she exclaimed, agape. 

“Miserable woman, where is your lover?’’ demanded Dutripon, 
beginning his indictment more diffidently than he had foreseen. 

The question seemed to aggravate her grievance. ‘You may 
well ask!”’ she stormed. “But don’t give yourself airs, for I am 
inno mood for them. I tell you straight! I let him go to a café 
fora drink at ten o’clock, and he isn’t back yet. What time is it? 
What does your watch say?”’ 

+, “I have not traveled all this distance to tell you the time,” 
answered Dutripon hotly. ‘Have you no sense of decorum?” 

‘The vigor of her reply induced him to tell her the time, after 
all, “sg it was evidently the only matter that had any interest 

r. 
, “Mon Dieu! he shall remember this night,” she swore, choking 
with passion. ‘Two o’clock—and he went at ten, after his turn. 
Itis the last café of his life! He shall have something to remember 
it by, when he comes! It shall cost him more than he spent 
there, the sot!’’ 

Dutripon stood uncertain what to do. Primarily resolved to 
await the coming, immovable by the bedside, he strove to sus- 
tain his position by reproaching ‘her for her infidelity; but she 
Was for a long while far too noisy about her punitive intentions to 

what he was saying. When she did so, she diverged into a 
ent summary of all the unfavorable opinions she had 
formed of him during fifteen years. He felt that a betrayed 
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husband being bullied looked very undignified, waiting there 
indefinitely. 

“I waste no breath on you,” he sneered, withdrawing to wait 
outside instead. ‘My affair is with him.” 

“After mine! Wait your turn, or you will come off worse than 
he does,’’ she volleyed. ‘Ladies first!’’ 

It was when he had maintained his monotonous vigil 
for twenty minutes, marveling that any café was open so 
Jate in the unpeopled townlet he had seen, that suspicion 
swept Dutripon. Perhaps Zambra had noted his approach 
and taken cover! Perhaps, even, he lay concealed beneath 
his own bed! 

Dashing back into the tent, regardless of the frenzy of 
his reception, Dutripon extended himself on the matting 
and peered under the bed laboriously. But the view was 
disappointing. 

His wife’s ribald abuse scorched his ears as he got up, 
and he bellowed, “I shall find him, all the same—he is 
hidden somewhere or other! You will see—I search every 
tent in the show!” 

The suspicion hurled him to recovered energy, and the 
indignation of the startled troupe was boundless. Cursed 
by the men and screamed at-by the women, he sprawled, 
gasping apologies, by the beds of equestrians and acrobats 
and trumpeters and clowns. 

His breathless explanations could not pacify the com- 
pany, and ‘“‘Mademoiselle Dainty Darling” hit him on the 
head. But nothing could deter him now. Not a tent on 
the field escaped his helter-skelter rush, and he 
clambered on the lorries and investigated the coach. 

And when the dawn broke and his quest had 
failed and the manager was going to horsewhip 
him, Dutripon drooped from the circus despairing 
and dragged his poor legs back to the cheerless room. 

He slept till late in the afternoon and breakfasted 
languidly between the sheets. The knowledge that 
the circus must have removed many hours ago did not 
excite him. While the dramatic side of his nature still 
claimed that it was compulsory to shoot Zambra, the 
other protested piteously against any further exertion. 

Smoking cigar after cigar, he lay brooding deeply over 
his dilemma. And then, as he thought again of the 
charms of Madame Lemoine, he questioned whether his 
paramount duty might not be to preserve her peace of 
mind. She had declared that if the law took an ungenerous view 
of his righteous act she would suffer terribly. 

Nobly to forego his vengeance for a woman’s sake would also 
be dramatic! It would even be sublime! Arriving at this con- 
clusion Dutripon ordered champagne with his dinner. 

The buffet of the Chariot D’Or was thronged on the day of his 
return; and when he wailed that he had reached Ker Breiz only 
to learn that the shameless pair had sailed from Marseilles on a 
professional tour of the United States, Australasia, and South 
Africa, none but his father-in-law grumbled that he was a slacker 
for not pursuing them all over the world. 

Only to the ear of Madame Lemoine did Dutripon whisper 
that he had made a stupendous sacrifice merely to spare her pain. 
She blushed with pride. And after he had obtained a divorce, 
and his ex-spouse ‘had forced Zambra to legalize their position, 
Dutripon and the pretty widow were married amid the con- 
gratulations of all Appeville, except Monsieur Bompard, who 
never spoke to either of them again. 

She proved a perfect wife, and remembering how easily he 
might have been in prison instead of in clover, Dutripon gave 
thanks daily that some mysterious café had saved him from slay- 
ing the lion tamer on that dreadful night. 

Long afterwards the two men chanced to meet, and Dutripon 
said, “You need not be ill at ease. You rendered me a great 
service, and I have nothing against you any more. But, take it 
from me, you were lucky I did not find you at Ker Breiz!”’ 

“Perhaps,” murmured Zambra doubtfully. ‘Life with Valen- 
tine is no treat, though.” 

“That does not concern me now,” said Dutripon. “But what 
I have never understood is how any café in that hole remained 
open for you to carouse in all night long.” 

“T was back by one o’clock,’’ demurred the other. 

“Impossible! I found Valentine alone. And I searched for 
you everywhere.” 

“Not quite,” said Zambra, embarrassed. “I had promised to 
be back by eleven, and I knew what I should get when I went in. 
I was so scared that—well, I could not pluck up courage to face 
her,” he explained shyly, “so I slept with the lions instead.” 
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Who Wrote Fascinating Biographies of NAPOLEON 
and BISMARCK Here Tells the Most Human 


Story of Ali—The Story of 


T IS sheer prejudice 
to regard the man of 
action as more im- 
portant than any 

other one, for what would 
he be without the man who 
observes and describes him? 

But the more human a 
man of genius appears, the 
more keenly we are moved 
by his struggle—the great 
struggle with himself, and 
the lesser one with the 
world around him—and only when we recognize all the great and 
small obstacles which the body and the spirit place in the way of 
a striving man, only then can we admire him unreservedly because 
he achieved so much in spite of all. 

Everyone, however humble, must find something of himself 
in such a man in order to love him. To produce pictures of men 
has a meaning only when these are turned into models for men, 
and as models we can accept only our own brothers. If we see a 
great man come and go, plan and toil, reject and start over again; 
if we see the mainsprings of his endeavors, then, and only then, 
can we use him as a mirror—and the creation of such mirrors is 
the principal motive of all art. 

Life alone can illuminate the work. Actions alone illuminate 
the life. But this life is made up of thousands of emotions, and 
only he who can trace the former to the latter is capable of 
placing before us a complete man. Any other method results 
merely in pictures of heroes, and heroes have already turned to 
stone. 

If, therefore, I am to draw a portrait of myself, the best way 
will be to stick to my own method, to speak of myself as a stranger 
whose work and life I have studied with reasonable thoroughness. 
And so the problem to be demonstrated is this: Why has Ludwig 
become what he is, and no more? 


When I contemplate the portrait of my mother and the career 
of my father, I find both so full of promise that really I should 
have gone much farther than I have. Neither my mother’s 
beauty nor my father’s sparkling spirit was bequeathed to me in 
its entirety. Of each I received only a legal share, so to speak. 
If, nevertheless, I have acquired a few readers, the reason may 
be sought rather in luck than in merit. 

My father’s name was known far beyond the borders of Ger- 
many. Contemporaneous ophthalmology saw in him one of its 
foremost representatives. But he was more than a great medical 
man. He staked the best of his fighting powers on an effort to 
base education on useful and rational principles. He tried to 
preserve the eyes of youth by hygienic demands and conditions. 
He was the first German physician to enter a school in order to 
fill it with light and air. 

During long decades he battled with city and state to force 
a fossilized bureaucracy into reforming the methods of school 
construction, of instruction, of lighting, of personal care. In this 
manner he became to the young people a real father, and the 


children and students of Breslau loved him as heartily as the - 


grim and gray-bearded government officials, city councilors, and 
school directors wished the disturber to the devil. 

Years after all his demands in regard to ocular hygiene had 
been accepted in America and France, official Prussia continued 
to declare them impossible of fulfilment. Today they have be- 
— established throughout the whole world. 


tmself 


Through the stories of 
this man who radiated 
vitality, and who at the 
dinner table told every. 
thing. that came into his 
head—sometimes a litie 
too much perhaps—I came 
to know the ap 
and nature of a fighter whe 

developed more and- more 
out of the theoretical study 
of life’s whims into humane 
practise and the promotion 
of health in youth. But never did I suspect that a similar surprise 
lay in wait for myself. 

I saw before me a man full of personal courage, who dared to 
oppose those in power on behalf of truth, who brushed aside all 
formalities, who made the most difficult things easier by his 
humor, and who even spoiled his career as a professor at the une 
versity by his incessant fighting. He had more worldly — 
on behalf of his children than on behalf of himself. 

Knowing, as he did, that in Germany the state puts obs 
in the way of every Jew, and not knowing that his son 
never have any need of the state, he used the favor of a high 
government official whom he had cured to obtain for his children 
a legal change from his own name, Hermann Cohn, although thie 
belonged to one of the oldest nobilities in the world. ee 

Legally I have always borne the name of Ludwig in spite of all 
efforts on the part of my political antagonists to question this 
fact. When people abroad shake their heads at seeing a great 
nation like Germany unable to rid itself of the deplorable weak- 
ness of anti-Semitism, they overlook the real basis of this hatred, 
which is the close relationship existing between Germans and 
Jews. But Goethe recognized it. 

Already at that time Breslau was one of the foreposts against 
the Poles who still belonged.to Russia. But the state treated 
them so badly that they had no longings to be transferred from 
the Russian Czar to the Prussian King. And in spite of the fact 
that the state and the province derived great advantages from this 
kind of neighborhood, the so-called upper classes looked down 
upon the Poles as inferior human beings. 

I watched the futile struggle of my father and his friends against 
such presumption; and so it happened that, as a mere child, I 
realized for the first time that the omnipotent state may not al 
ways be just and that it may prove itself more arrogant than the 
individual man. 

Once upon a time Breslau had been a fortress. But of this 
warlike past nothing interested us children but the old moat if 
front of our house, where we could skate in winter. Thust 
skated, offended my teachers, and displayed at school an innate 
laziness that made my progress within it rather precarious. : 





7 thirteen or fourteen I found myself for the first time 
AX definite opposition to my parents. Of course I read next @ 
nothing—and even to this day I search a volume first of all for the 
number of its pages, to see when I can be rid of it again. 
many tendencies are nevertheless astir in a young nd 
especially that of opposition., When my father taught me to 
revere and study nature and to shun all mysticism as non 
that was enough to make me interested in everything mysti 

For how could my father, though he had a head like an an 
prophet, really know what life was all about? As I was 
unphilosophical, but gifted. with imagination and cre 
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Emil Ludwig often deserts the hero whose life he is writing, in favor of the inspira- 
tion provided by his South African wife on their terrace overlooking Lake Maggiore. 


instinct, I beat a retreat into the realm of art, where my talents 
and my upbringing seemed at first to fit me for music. 

What I did learn from my father, however, and kept for life 
~and the child’s mind is shaped only by example, not by any 
kind of instruction—was industry and reverence. This man so 
full of untiring vitality, who simultaneously lectured as a pro- 
fessor, practised as a physician, and investigated and agitated 
asa hygienist, showed me how much a man can achieve. 


Way later I had learned to work according to his example, 
and when my literary colleagues showed a certain con- 
tempt for me on account of my too voluminous production, I 
sid to myself that they had never seen real work done in 

crown homes. Their fathers dwelt all day long like invisible 
splits in mysterious offices and came home only at night, laden 
with money and bad temper. 

All the more it astounded me to watch my father, that gener- 
illy feared house tyrant, bow his head deeply on receiving older 
aid more renowned men of learning in his home. Thus I became 
acustomed early to render homage to the achievements of im- 
Portant men. Much was talked about fame in our house, for 
the rivalry between the learned was great.. When I saw Haeckel 
and Virchow, Schliemann and Helmholtz at our table, I had -to 

my mouth shut, of course. 

the same I could notice how men of such greatness behaved, 
aid I could see that they were human like the rest of us. And 
wen we had a visit from Doctor Schweniger, the personal physi- 
Gat. of Prince Bismarck, and he began to talk about the Old Man 


in the Saxon Forest, then I perceived back of his stories the real 
Bismarck and I was far more interested in the most minute per- 
sonal details than in his founding of the German empire. 

Growing up as I did in a home full of dramatic tension and 
notorious throughout the city for its volatile atmosphere, I was 
chiefly attracted by the dramatic element in all forms of life: 
my father’s violent conflicts with his opponents, the faces of 
people who happened to jostle each other in the street. And when 
I came across a parliamentary debate in a newspaper, I looked 
instinctively for the brackets within which were recorded “great 
indignation,” “excitement,”’ “laughter.” 

And of course I developed a passionate interest in the theater. 
If clandestinely I happened to be in the gallery, from where I 
could spot my father in an orchestra seat, I left before the end of 
the play and ran home in order to pretend that I had not been 
out at all. Then the game was to get my talkative father to tell 
the story of the play so that I could learn about the eagerly ex- 
pected dénouement. 

What wonder then that at the age of fifteen I began to write 
plays myself—first of all a pacifist verse drama named “Peace.” 
Situated as I was in the midst of the clamor raised by Prussian 
militarism, I had discretion enough to choose Babylon for my 
setting and I made assurance doubly sure by putting back the 
time to 600 B.c. Such distances must a rising Prussian play- 
wright choose for his thoughts about universal peace in order not 
to be laughed off the stage right at the start. 

But notwithstanding its good intentions, the play was no 
good, and not much better were two (Continued on page 117) 





Qi, Orher folk live there now . . . but I 
watch Helen running and laughing with 
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the dogs .. . I have seen and known. 


F I measure the events of this story by the effect they have 
had on my own life and beliefs they seem to me stupendous 
in their simplicity, but what they will mean to others I can- 
not guess. Only I know that when I gave the stark truth of 

these flashes of insight—for so I will call them—to a man well 
qualified to estimate their value from the material and psychic 
angles, he considered a moment and said: 

“I well can understand that it might be distasteful to you to 
give the public the facts, and yet when one remembers how the 
world at present is trembling on the verge of realization of the 
undiscovered continent of the superconscious faculty in man, I 
believe that every atom of reliable evidence should be added to 
the common stock. And I think it the more in your case be- 
cause of the very unusual way in which what we call ‘the lower 
consciousness’ of animals was involved. Therefore, though you 
have not asked my opinion on this point, I say write it down. It 
- a true record.” 

0 


That decided me. It may mean as much to some others asit 
did to me. 

I will be brief with the preliminaries, but some are necessaly. 
Two people were concerned, my distant cousin, Helen Keith, and 
myself. She married as a young girl and her husband had died 
after ten years of a very unhappy marriage. She had no children. 
I am unmarried, a doctor by profession, my name James Living 
stone. 

I scarcely need name myself, however, for though the gre 
results are mine also, the story is hers. 

She had a charming little house near Tetford, the lawn slop 
down to the Thames; and there, after her release from her mik 
able bondage, she settled down to shape her life as best she 
into some semblance of future hope and happiness. My pracu 
was in one of the western suburbs of London lower down 
river, and my chief pleasure when I got a spare hour was to m@s 
over and sit under the great trees on her lawn, watching the 
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glide by in the eternal serenity, and there talk the sun down the 
sky in the harmony of perfect understanding. 

I know there were people who said it would be a very suitable 
atrangement if we married some day—she was only thirty when 
her husband died, I thirty-eight. But I also know that such a 
thought never occurred or would have occurred to her, or, at that 
lime, to me. We possessed the treasure of an equal friendship— 
Tare enough, heaven knows, between a man and a woman, helped 
by the touch of kindred blood, and she with her wretched mem- 
ones of marriage would have shrunk with horror from the notion; 
the bird set free has no yearning for the cage—while as for myself, 
My profession engrossed me body and soul. 

1 made some mark with work on the endocrine glands, and 
written a monograph which attracted notice. Marriage had 

™ More interest for me than psychology, and if I could put it 
More strongly I would. But Helen and her life interested me 
{0rmously. She was so bruised, so wounded in the battle that I 


wondered sometimes if she ever would regain heart and hope and 
march onward as man or woman should. She had fallen by the 
wayside and the world went by her. 

From the medical point of view, too, it was interesting; one of 
those obscure cases of jangled nerves which are the most difficult 
of all to deal with because there are hardly any pronounced symp- 
toms. The only really definite one was insomnia—you could see 
that in the feverish brightness of her eyes and a twitch some- 
times of the eyelids. Beautiful eyes, brave, honest and kind ina 
white, intellectual face with sensitive mouth and chin—but they 
had a tortured look still if one caught her off guard. Otherwise 
she lived her life like other people, had her friends and saw 
enough of them to escape the reproach of eccentricity and, I 
hoped, was beginning gradually to take peace of mind for granted. 

Yet I doubted. She could interest herself in nothing; she—with 
exceptional intellectual gifts, with money enough to set her free 
from material fetters, with health behind it all, as I was wane 
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@.‘‘I couldn't help thinking how the factory kiddies would like the lawn,"’ said Helen. 


if only one could touch the hidden spring and set the nerves work- 
ing smoothly again. But there seemed to be no point at which 
she could take hold of things. 

I came over one Sunday afternoon to Tetford and found her 
sitting under the great sweeping beech, staring at the river where 
the boats went up and down with happy young people gay as 
flowers. It was a perfect setting for perfect content, and yet— 
her book had fallen on the grass, and with chin propped on her 
hand she saw no beauty, no peace—only the nightmare of the 
past. 

She started and looked up smiling as I brushed over the lawn, 
but the smile did not deceive me. 

“Helen,” I said, flinging myself on the grass beside her, “I’ve 
been thinking of you. Not in my honorary capacity of cousin, but 
as an eminent medical gent, and I say you can’t go on as you’re 
going. Did you sleep two or four hours last night? Be honest.” 

Cs 


She evaded details. ‘Not brilliantly, but enough. It’s sur 
prising how much less sleep one can do with than most people 
think. And it isn’t half bad ina way. The night goes so quickly 
—there’s such a lot of interesting things to think of. If only one 
weren’t rather tired in the morning, there’s no other drawback 

“Exactly. But that being so, we can’t go on living on capital 
What I wanted to say is this. We’ve often agreed that “The Way 
of All Flesh’ is probably the cleverest novel written in English, 
haven’t we? Do you remember that the hero goes throughs 
beastly experience which leaves him simply drained and_ 
tened out? His doctor gives some very remarkable advice— 
‘He’s not strong enough to travel. I should take him to the a 
The animals have the most remarkable curative effects. 1 dom 
recommend the influence of the felines. They are apt to be ta 
stimulating—but the larger mammals, such as the elephants and 


greater bovines, are immensely soothing.’ I haven’t got it right- 
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“Fritzel is perfect with children—and as for Sandy 


I'm mixing my own notions up with Butler’s—but the point 
was ”? “ 

“The point appears to be that I’m to ride up and down the zoo 
®Melephants. Well, Jim, I won’t. So now you know.” I liked 

élen’s laugh. It pleased me even more than the blackbird’s 
song. The worst was that one heard it so much less often. “You 
idiot!” she added. “Every word of that. stuff is pure irony and 
excellent irony at that. I’ve often enjoyed it.” 


“Tu NoT sosure. I think Butler’s right and that the society of 
animals is the most soothing in all the world. What I was 
ing up to was simply that I should like you to have a dog. 

I believe in dogs. They’re gentlemen.” 

When they're not ladies. Well, I respect animals. I’d die to 
save them from cruelty, but I neither know nor understand them. 

Tvenever lived with them. And I don’t like soulless things about 


Words could not express that perfection. 


me. It’s bad enough to have no soul myself. I don’t want to 
see my mortality repeated on a lower scale. It’s tragic to me.” 

This was an old story. Helen had no instinct of immortality, 
no blind belief in a spring after the winter of death. Nor, for 
that matter, had I. We both had had our upbringing in families 
priding themselves on a scientific view of life and no nonsensical 
theories. My father had liked to call himself a positivist though 
I never troubled my head as to what that might imply beyond the 
agreeable fact that we never went to church. If Helen had not 
been in much the same case to start with, I can imagine that her 
life with Moray Keith pretty well would have killed any spiritual 
romance in her. But I could not agree that it bore on dogs one 
way or another. 

“My dear Helen, you’re talking crass nonsense. What have 
souls got to do with it! A dog’s the best company in the world, 
bar none, and that quiet, non-intrusive (Continued on page 142) 








The Battle 


VEN in these times of an obese national prosperity—an 

4 almost vulgarly obese prosperity—the heavyweight 

prize-fighting game commands the deep respect of those 
| 4 among us who have regard for the larger financial af- 
fairs of our country. Indeed it would be unfair, in view of the 
amounts involved and the profits accruing, to call it a game at 
all. Because when you speak of anything as a game you imply 
that the main issue involves taking a chance, or at least that 
there is an element of human doubt regarding the final outcome. 

Bookkeeping, now, is one thing and sport is another; or was 
once upon a time, anyhow. Instead of its being a game, I should 
say it was a great and a growing industry. 

Some people would go farther than that: they would go sofar— 
in fact, they have—as to call it a business, and moreover a busi- 
ness that is carried on upon exact business principles by a small 
but highly influential group of business men whose scientifically 
trained brains are fixed 
resolutely on quick re- 
turns and assured divi- 
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more outlying districts of Cook County, Illinois, were still try. 
ing to find out who won—but you had excellent opportunity to 
appraise the scope of that vast multitude which spread before 
you and on either side, which reared itself behind you in tiers 
and banks and hanging gardens. 

On the other hand, if your ringside seat was actually close tg 
the ring, as mine was, you could follow the proceedings, but you 
sensed the crowd in all its immensity. By reason of you being in 
the bottom of the flanged bowl, and by reason likewise of a blue. 
gray fog compounded of coal smoke and tobacco smoke and mist 
off the lake, your view was restricted—once you had reached 
your place—to your immediate neighbors. But every instant 
you acutely were aware of the pressure against your conscious- 
ness of acre after acre of close-packed humanity. 

It was exhilarating to be a component atom of that mass; it 


was daunting to know that you were only an atom. Just once’ 


and only once before in my life has this paradoxi- 
cal sensation, with a like degree of intensity, come 
to me. That was back yonder in 1914 when I got 





dends;men whose shrewd, 
unpoetic eyes look on 
past the stars to see the 
beautiful myriad dollar 
marks spread in a wide 
and glowing constellation 
across the firmament of 
their guaranteed dream; 
men on whose expert and 
nimble fingers the chick- 
ens shall be counted be- 
fore they are hatched; in 
short, business men. 

Be that as it may, it 
certainly isa jolly good in- 
dustry, which nobody can 
deny, which nobody 
can deny! I claim that, 
speaking relatively, it’s 
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gentleman who 

did the counting 
had been a cook instead 
of a referee, I’d never 
trust him to boil an 
egg for me, because I 
like mine soft-boiled.” 


caught up in the rush of the German Army across 
Belgium and for a while rode with it like an un- 
regarded chip on a cosmic tide. Probably a lone 
cockroach climbing down the Grand Canyon has 
the same realization of its own insignificance and 
teamed with it an uplifting pride over doing what 
so few:cockroaches have done in the past. 

As for me, I was not so much concerned with 
the statistics—so many tens of thousands of people 
paying out so many millions of dollars to see this 
brace of maulers smiting each other’s body; so 
many, so very many dollars pledged to either of the 
pair for every minute of the thirty minutes of his 
fistic exertions—as I was with absorbing into my 
mind some faint conception of the weight and the 
heft and the clamorous essences of the peopled 
shadow land which had engulfed me. 

It wasn’t the recreated picture of the fight which 
kept me awake that night in my Pullman berth 
as I traveled homeward toward New York; Pm 








our one greatest industry 
—greater, when you con- 
sider the comparatively 
few individuals in- 
timately concerned in it on the production side, than the 
movies; greater than bootlegging; greater than automobiling or 
railroading or the United States post-office department. 

In the season of its fruitage—as when'a Tunney meets a 
Dempsey—it demands as many columns of newspaper space as 
the crucial phases of any modern war, except one, ever got; and at 
its climax it takes its hold upon the imaginations of more civilized 
beings—using the word “‘civilized” in its most liberalized sense— 
than any other single unrelated event this side of Judgment Day. 

We read that, according to the practically complete returns 
from over the Union, eleven persons died from excitement while 
listening to the reports by radio. When a new Ford model comes 
out, the mortality isn’t anywhere near that figure. 

I was one of those citizens of the republic who just happened to 
be in Chicago on that ever-memorable night of September last 
past when the most illustrious bookworm on earth licked the 
most notable ex-hobo extant. 

So far as I have been able to glean, I was but one of many 
thousands residing at points equally remote from that city who 
just happened to be in Chicago on that same night. As a coinci- 
dence, it was probably the most epidemic coincidence ever re- 
corded on our planet. 

Whether or not the fight itself was worth the price of admis- 
sion, there is in my mind no doubt that the sight on Soldiers’ 
Field was worth the money and more. 

If your ringside seat was so far back that it might as well have 
been on one of the outer rings of Saturn, you didn’t see very 
much of the actual proceedings—twenty minutes after the de- 
a had been given, some of those patrons who grouped in the 
) 


sure of that. It was an effort to strike for myself 
a trial balance as to the causes and the effects—if 
so be I might dinily fathom them—which withina 
decade had lifted professional boxing out of the precarious am 
chancy grooves it followed from the seed-times of the prize-ting, 
to make of it the most popular, the most lucrative, the most 
talked-about and written-about form of individual endeavor 
known at this writing. 

I decided then, nor have I since had reason to change my opil- 
ion, that while olden basic impulses—call them baser ins 
basic if that suits you better—might plausibly account for the 
desire of so many of us to witness a nice bluggy fisticuffing about 
once in so often, still and yet some further motive, some keenly 
stimulating force, had been needed to create in the brains of 
practically all of us at least a desire to hear, by radio or word of 
mouth, the intimate details of a pastime which, according to the 
moralists, is but a sorry and an utterly deplorable survival 
of primitive brutality and atavistic stupidity. 

I think I can put a finger on the man most directly responsible 
for this interesting and—should you prefer to put it that way— 
distressing condition of the collective Caucasian mind. I’ll come 
to him presently. His name is George Lewis Rickard, but hei 
commonly known as “Tex.” 

As I was remarking just then, the short spell of fighting I had 
witnessed did not make me reminiscently thrillful. In my day 1 
had seen much more spirited fighting inside the ropes and out 
side of them, too, than I saw that night. I had seen brisket 
battles for the heavyweight championship of the world. 

I shall not dwell here upon the subject for debate growing ott 
of the fateful seventh round, which millions already and ener 
getically have debated. Personally I desired that Gene Tunney 
should tome off victorious. 
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I might as well confess that greed strengthened my natural 
sentiments and sympathies in that regard.. I had wagered divers 
sums upon such a contingency. So neither at the hour did I 
cavil nor at this late day have I any quarrel with the count. 

But I will say this: If the Chicago gentleman who did the 
counting had been a cook instead of a referee, I’d never trust him 
to boil an egg for me, because I like mine soft-boiled. 

In retrospect though, I have dwelt on the change that had 
taken place in Dempsey since I last observed him peeled for com- 
bat. When he chopped down the tall Firpo he was a man-eater 
that crouched and sprang; he was a great fierce cat in his pounc- 
ing assaults; afterwards, you thought of him as a true feline. 

Now he was a slow flat-footed thing, ferocious enough in its 
ambitions to shed blood, deadly enough at close quarters, but 
wofully heavy in the hind parts. The tawny ieopard had turned 
into a shambling brown bear. That was the 
metaphor which occurred to me then and which 
still abides with me. 

Personally I think that, as a fighter of the first 
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-magnitude and perhaps as a fighter of any. 


magnitude whatsoever, this Dempsey man prac- 

tically is through. A prize-fighter, like 

a toe-dancer, is as old as his legs; and, 

if I am one to judge, Dempsey’s legs 

sometimes must feel very old indeed. 
Disregarding all that the hopeful 

promoters are saying about return 
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The Champion 


engagements in this coming summer, I lean 
to the belief that the Dempsey remodeled 
nose never again will venture within gunnery 
range of the adept Tunney fist. Neverthe- 
less and to the contrary notwithstanding, it is Dempsey, the 
twice-licked, and not Tunney, the repetitious conqueror, who at 
this writing still holds front place in the public eye and in the pub- 
lic admiration as a pugilistic idol. It is as though, like unto the 
Father of His Country, he won by being beaten. It is the Fabian 
system duplicated on the stage of the twentieth century. 

All sorts of explanations by all sorts of judges have been ad- 
vanced to account for the seeming phenomenon of a slugger 
becoming more popular in defeat than ever he was as champion. 
The world is supposed to like a winner, provided he stays honest 
and reasonably modest. Why then, in this particular case, 
should the world reverse all standard traditions, upturn all old 
precedents? ; 

It seems to me that that calm and seasoned sports writer, the 
sapient Major William McGeehan, recently offered the most 
plausible theory of any. He said that Dempsey was a born show- 
man and that Tunney was not a born showman. 

Acomparative study of these two persons justifies the McGeehan 
premise. Singly or coupled, they are worthy of study. Re- 
gardless of his calling or his private character, any man who be- 
comes one of the outstanding figures of his generation is entitled 
to serious and analytical consideration whether he be a pugilist 
or a prelate, a train robber or a benefactor to all mankind. 

Even so, ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent of us would rather 
attend the trial of an infamous murderer than witness the in- 
auguration of a President of the United States. How many went, 
at large expense, to Chicago? How many would go, as free 
guests, to the unveiling of a monument to some noble educator or 
some deathless inventive genius up at the Hall of Fame? 

You may deplore the universal taste but you can’t deny it, 
can you? And heaven knows you can’t change it overnight, either 
by legislation or by preachment or by crying aloud in the market- 
place. When it changes for better or (Continued on page 98) 
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[Sj YEBROWS can, of course, be used to express all manner 
| of emotions. So much Pat’s parents had discovered 

for themselves even before Pat returned in June from 
her freshman year at a college which it might be the 
better part of valor not to name. 

The house, with the surge of her vigorous and often vehement 
personality removed, had proved an almost echoingly lonesome 
place after her tumultuous departure in September, and they had 
fallen, during the winter, into the habit of going to the movies. 
To learn there, inevitably, just how much emotion an eyebrow 
can express. Particularly when it came to things better left 
unsaid. Such as disdain and boredom. 

And that was what Pat’s father had in mind when, of a night in 
late June, he informed Pat’s mother that he had not realized they 
were spending two thousand a year to transform the charming 
girl Pat had been into an imitation of a motion-picture tragedy 
queen. 

“What the devil has come over her, anyway?” he demanded 
irritably. 

They sat on the porch of the summer cottage they had occupied 
for years. The sort of summer cottage that a man who has been 
moderately successful can swing; overlooking the ocean, with 
the gas-buoys offshore winking at them through the dusk. 

Pat’s mother, normally a comely reconciled forty-five—both 
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her hair and her sense of humor remained unbobbed—stirred 
uneasily. She was as clueless as he, yet her instinct was to comr 
fort and reassure. 

“Tt’s just a phase,” she answered. ‘“She’ll get over it.” 

Nevertheless she was perturbed herself. More than that, she 
was definitely worried. As he could not possibly be. For at least 
he would never be so silly as to think of student suicide in con- 
nection with Pat. She didn’t, really, herself. And yet—— - 

This afternoon she had happened on a bit of poetry, per 
petrated in Pat’s penmanship. Not the vigorous, impetuous 
scrawl that Pat had taken to college with her, but the new, 
affected angularity she had resorted to recently. 

It was to study this rather than to discover what was written 
that Jean Exeter had picked the sheet up. And read: 


“From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 


A summer ago—before, that is, Pat had left for college, 
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return such an utter changeling—her mother would have let it 
drop back onto the living-room desk where she had found it, 
with a grimace over its arrant pessimism, but no second disturb- 
ing thought. As it was, she read it again, absurdly apprehensive. 
Pat had changed so much. Could it mean—— 

‘Then Pat had come into the room. The same Pat of other 
summers in so many ways. Lithe and slim, almost breath-takingly 
lovely in gay slip-on and scant skirt. Already her bright hair 
was a bit burned, and her face revealed the start of the season’s 
tan. 

The same Pat, externally. And yet-—— 


HEY had christened her Patience Grace. And everybody had 

said that she was a sweet baby—which she hadn’t been, always 
—and that the names were ever so cute’ and quite appropriate 
too. But, of course, they weren’t. Christian names seldom are 
appropriate. 

Patience had never been in Jean Exeter’s daughter, and grace, 
as early escapades testified, was often denied her, save of body. 
And even that was deceptive, too, for though she had developed 
into rounded slimness Pat had ever been as agile and almost as 
muscular as a boy. ° 

Which was why, long before she was eighteen, everybody 
called her Pat. And that had been ever so appropriate. 


Vocal in her likes and dislikes, impressionable and tempes- 
tuous. Too easily excited, foreyer being thrilled by this and that. 
But at least filled with an unquenchable zest for life. That had 
been Pat, no longer ago than last September. But now—— 

“Life,” Pat’s charming countenance, once so vividly alive, had 
suggested this June afternoon, “is an intolerable bore and 
burden.” 

“Oh,” Jean had murmured, startled, as her daughter had come 
in, “I thought you were off for the afternoon.” Then, conscious 
of the bit of poetry she held, she had added, “Did you—write 
this?” 

Pat’s eyebrows had lifted expressively. 

“T?”? she had commented scornfully. “I only wish I could! 
It happens to be by Swinburne—the best thing he ever did.” 

Jean had bitten her lip. “It sounds to me as if he needed 
sulphur and molasses,” was what she had ached to say, but she 
was too wise for that. Instead, “Why do you like it so much?” 
she had asked smoothly. 

“Because,” Pat had answered, “it so perfectly expresses the 
futility of life.” 

“Futility of life?’? Jean had echoed. There had been times 
when she had wondered about the riddle that is life. But 
not when she was scarce twenty. “Why does it strike you as 
so futile?” she had asked. ‘ 

> 
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““Well—what else is it,”” Pat had retorted, “except sort of a 
senseless performance with a lot of people shoving and pushing, 
trying to get something or somewhere without ever getting any- 
thing x 
“To you mean you—believe in socialism?” Jean had inserted. 

This at least would have been understandable. But Pat had 
scorned the suggestion. 

“T certainly don’t,” she had replied flatly. “I mean—well, 
what’s the use of anything when you come right down to it? 
College honors, or social success, money or—or anything?” 

“She never got that out of her own head,” surmised Jean 
swiftly. Aloud she said, “‘My dear, they are-all a part of life— 
the only life we have ” 

“And what a life!” Pat had interrupted, with hard flippancy. 
“Oh, I can’t explain it to you, of course, but when you stop,to 
think of it, it does make you wonder why the so-called human race 
is so crazy to go on living.” 

Jean had given her daughter a startled glance. But that Pat 
had missed. Having spoken her mind she had already turned 
to go up-stairs to her room. At three o’clock of a perfect June 
afternoon with the ocean and all outdoors calling her! Pat who, 
of other summers, had never spent a minute indoors when she 
could possibly be out. f 

Yet not Pat, at all. A stranger. What had her year at college 
done to her, anyway? 








HIS was her mother’s secret thought as, enfolded by the soft 
"Toa dusk and with the ocean’s eternal song in her ears, she 
sat beside Pat’s father. She sighed, quite unconsciously. 

“College would change her some,” she ventured. “‘We expected 
that.” ; 

His grunt was as expressive as Pat’s eyebrows could have been. 
He was smoking, but not in his usual leisurely after-dinner 
fashion. The tempo at which the glow at his cigar’s end waxed 
and diminished revealed his mood. 

“You and I both went to college,” he reminded her pointedly. 

“But this generation discusses anything, analyzes everything,” 
she persisted, trying to reassure herself as well as him. “And ss 

“And behaves like addle-pated fools,” he assured her grimly. 

The silence—a pregnant silence—that followed was broken by 
the ring of the telephone inside. That brought Jean to her feet. 

“Tt’s probably Wally Durant,” she remarked. “He at least 
seems to approve of Pat. Anyway———” There she checked 
herself. 

“Long-distance?” came Pat’s voice from within. ‘All right— 
T’ll hold the wire.” 

A long moment and then, “You’re in Boston!’ came Pat’s 
voice, excited now at least. “Why, how perfectly gorgeous! Of 
course it would be perfectly convenient—an afternoon train? 
There’s one that gets in at three-ten—I’il meet it. How long 
can you stay? ... Oh, wonderful!” 

“Whom can she be talking to?” murmured Jean bewilderedly. 

The question was immediately answered. By Pat herself, who 
emerged, a slim and graceful silhouette in the murk. 

“Thelma Ware just phoned,” she announced. ‘‘She’s in Boston 
and she’s coming here for a few days—she’ll be here tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, how nice,” replied Jean, striving to put enthusiasm into 
her tone. 

This was hard, for she wasn’t so sure it was going to be an un- 
mitigated pleasure. She had yet to meet Thelma but she had 
heard a lot about her during Pat’s first months in college. Thelma 
was a junior and absolutely the most miraculous thing that had 
ever happened to Pat. ; 

“T can’t begin to describe her to you,’’ Pat’s ecstatic pen 
had informed her parents. ‘‘But she is tall and very dark. 
I call her ‘My Dark Lady,’ but just to myself of course. And 
she has the most thrilling voice and wears the most stunning 
things. Her folks have loads of money and she’s been simply 
everywhere. 

“At first I thought her terribly cynical. About life, that is. 
But it is only because she has read and thought so much that she 
sees life clearly. Take even things like love, for instance. When 
you stop to think, love is nothing but vanity and selfishness and 
things like that. 

“When Thelma says, about love, ‘How absurd to be nothing 
but the helpless slave of one’s glands,’ other girls don’t under- 
stand. But she is perfectly right. Oh, I know this must sound 
like a silly school crush, but it isn’t, really. It’s simply that she 
is so absolutely pluperfect, sees everything so clearly and ex- 
plains everything so wonderfully that I can’t help making her 
my ideal.” 





. 





A Lobsterman in Love 


They had been amused by that. It had sounded so pluperfectly — 


like Pat. 

“She may serve to steady Pata bit,” Pat’s mother had com- 
mented. And added, reminiscently, ““There was a senior I posj- 
tively adored when I wasa freshman. I raved about her until the 
rest of the dorm threatened to throw me out.” 

They themselves had felt a bit fed up with Pat’s rhapsodies, as 
time went on. Which was probably why Pat’s father, as soon as 
Pat had returned to the house this June evening, remarked: 

“Why are we so honored? I had an idea somehow that such 
a superior person could not be expected to mix with common 
clay.” - 

“T’m glad she’s coming,”’ announced Jean abruptly. “It wil] 


‘at least give Pat something to think of besides—herself.”’ 


She had been about to say “besides Swinburne’s morbid 
poetry” but caught herself in time. No sense in worrying him 
with that. 

And, as it turned out, if Pat did not display too much love of 
living the next morning, neither was she precisely from hope and 
fear set free. The summer cottage the Exeters owned was ad- 
mittedly a shabby affair, haphazardly furnished with odds and 
ends. At times Jean had felt a feminine urge to modernize it 
with wicker, chintz and cretorine, but she knew she would have 
Pat’s father to combat. He had a masculine preference for sheer 
comfort. 

That everything about the cottage was absolutely hopeless 
Jean had yet to discover. But so Pat, no longer bored but with 
her voice brittle with nervous impatience, informed her. : 

“But my dear,” protested Jean, ‘you never minded be 
fore——”’ : 

“But she is used to everything,’ Pat explained, almost ago- 
eer: ,, Her family keeps a butler, three maids and a chauffeur, 
S “J 





“Does she think we have a butler, three maids and a chau 


feur?’’ Jean suggested dryly. - 


“No, but I don’t think she expects anything like this. It’'s= ; 
it’s almost as bad as the slums. That awful Morris chair and 


” 





that moth-eaten sofa 


“Well, we can’t be expected to do much in the way of interior — 


decorating, even for Thelma, at such notice,” Jean had replied, 
Nevertheless, Pat simply tore around and at the house until, 
at a quarter of three, she departed in Jean’s coupé, to meet 
Thelma’s train. : 
By then Jean, who had helped remove from the walls pictures 
that might offend Thelma’s esthetic taste, aided in casting out 
ancient shells and other beach trophies that Pat herself had- 
brought into the house other summers, and done innumerable 
chores she was too wise to expect Annie, the maid, to perform, 
all at the nervous tempo Pat’s blazing activity pitched her to, 
wanted more than anything else to go to her room, draw the 
curtains, stretch herself out on her bed and rest for an eon or two, 
Instead she went out into the kitchen and broke the news to 
Annie that she must remove but one plate at a time, serve from 
the left, and—although she did not put it that way—act as much 
like a butler and three maids as possible. 
“And after this is over I’ll probably have to shop for another 
maid,” she assured herself, between humor and rue. 


HEN, in her own room, shé prepared herself to receive 
"Tyisition royalty. 
“I don’t know whether Pat expects me to look like Whistler's 
mother or something out of the social register,”’ she informed her 
mirror. “What I feel like, however, is ‘The Wreck of the 
Hesperus.’ ”’ 2 

Nevertheless, bathed and freshened, she was descending the 
stairs when the whir of the coupé outside gave her warning that 
Pat was back. 

“And may the Lord have mercy on my soul,” she thought. 
“Tf it were merely the Prince of Wales or somebody like that!” 

From the window at the turn of the stairs she caught her first 
glimpse of Pat’s Dark Lady. A fleeting glimpse because her 
attention was immediately distracted by Pat—Pat who was 
gazing agonizedly at the coupé’s rear deck. 

Jean knew that rear deck. The lock in it was temperamental. 
Sometimes the key worked and sometimes it didn’t. 

“Tt’s stuck again—with Thelma’s luggage inside,” realized 
Jean with real concern, for she knew that to Pat that would be 
simply tragedy. 

Before she could move, however, a small and disreputable truck 
whirred into the drive. . — 

“Frost live here?”’ demanded the driver. 

“No, three houses down,” replied Pat automatically. 

































@,"‘You're no more a lobsterman than I am," said Jean. ‘Ob, but 


you're wrong,”” he protested. 


added, hastily, “Do you think you could open this for me? The . 


has stuck.” 

From the truck’s driving compartment a young six-footer 
twisted himself into view. He was bareheaded and more or less 
ted-headed and, at the moment, principally attired in khaki 
overalls, 3 

“T’'ll take a shot at it, anyway,” he grinned. 

And, turning his back—a personable, well-made back—on his 


“I haul a hundred traps a day.” 


feminine audience, he reached into the truck’s vitals and drew 
forth a chisel. This he inserted in the coupé’s rear deck. A second 
later he had it opened and was lifting Thelma’s luggage out. 
Smart luggage, bearing many foreign labels. It would, of course. 

“T’ll carry it in for you,”’ Jean heard him say. 

They came into the house. “I want you to meet Thelma, 
Mother,” said Pat breathlessly. 

Thelma said precisely the right (Continued on page 149) 
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The Story So Far: 


HE only thing that ever interested Arden Stuart was men. 

| At sixteen, she had loved the English aviator, Beecham- 

Deever; but close upon the heels of their love had come the 

man’s tragically sudden death in a motor accident. And Arden, 

scarcely more than a child, had buried her first love deep in her 
heart. 

Immediately afterwards she decided to go East to college. 
There she met Jimmy Lyndon, a matinée idol, and straightway 
fell in love again. Though the adoration of schoolgirls was com- 
monplace to the actor, there was something about Arden that 
drew him. However, it was not long before Arden gave up 
Jimmy’s satisfying companionship for his wife’s sake—and be- 
cause Jimmy had not told her that he had a wife. 

Despite the wails of Mercedes, her roommate, Arden went back 
home to escape the crushing loneliness of days without Jimmy. 
At home there was her brother Ding, who understood her, though 
her beautiful mother did not. Long ago Arden had decided that 
her mother was not a good sport, because she had refused to 
divorce Arden’s father in order that he might marry the woman 
he had run away with years before and with whom he had lived 
happily ever since. 

At home there was also Tommy Hewlett, Ding’s best friend, 
— loved her. Later, when Mercedes came to visit Arden, the 








four had gay parties together, but Arden did not love Tommy and 
he could not hold her from Packy Cannon, the artist who came 
into her life so strangely. 

In a crowded restaurant Packy saw Arden for the first time, 
and being an artist, immediately was consumed with the desire 
to get on paper her haunting eyes. When he had finished the 
sketch, he knew he had created a woman he had been looking for 
all his life. He left the place, cursing violently. But at an art 
exhibit Arden and Packy met in front of the picture he had 
drawn of her. From that moment no one existed for Arden but 
Packy Cannon. 

In the meantime Mercedes and Ding, after a brief courtship, 
were married. Arden waited until after the honeymoon to tell 
them what she was going to do. They tried to dissuade her, but 
Arden was not to be moved. She sailed with Packy on his yacht, 
the All Alone... 

But in spite of their love—or rather because of it—P. 
brought her back to San Francisco at last. The only way to keep 
love, he told her, was not to subject it to the wear and tear 
every-day things. It seemed to him that he could keep her only 
by letting her go. And after her first bewilderment and hurt, 
Arden felt a fierce joy in his decision. 

“Good-by, my only love,” said Packy, at parting. 

“Good-by,” said Arden steadily—and went to face all the 








results of this thing she had done. : 
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HE taxicab, it seemed to Arden Stuart, moved very 

slowly, with a dull grinding noise—and yet not slowly 

enough. For her mood was one of sudden deep weari- 

ness. Her eyes, bleakly gray, looked out of the window 
as the cab crawled up Market Street; they noted familiar places, 
but there was no change in their blank expression. Bleak gray 
eyes under golden lashes that could not in the least warm them 
any more than the sun can warm a gray winter sea. 

Once she lighted a cigaret and smoked it carefully, as though 
smoking a cigaret was an important thing to do. But all the 
time you would have known that she did not taste the cigaret, did 
hot see the drifting smoke. 

_ Arden was fighting a return of consciousness. Like a woman 
in travail, she was fighting for more ether, to deaden the pain 
that even in unconsciousness tore her. 

The taxicab stopped in front of the house on Jackson Street 
and Arden sat there so long, staring up at its narrow gray front, 
that the taxi driver looked around at her inquiringly. Funny, 
the way she was staring at that house as though it amazed her 
very much. He looked at the house himself, rather expecting to 
find something unusual about it. But it was just such a fine big 
house as he was accustomed to stop before when such a lady 
stepped into his car. 

‘This the place, lady?” he asked. 

Her eyes turned to him in new surprise, quite as though she 
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had forgotten him altogether. ‘Oh, yes,” she said, “this is the 
place.”’ 

When she had paid him, she stood for a moment on the side- 
walk, still staring up at the house, her feet ever so little apart, 
like a sailor on leave, and then she went swiftly, steadily up the 
long flight of steps and disappeared through the massive door. 


Mrs. William Charles Stuart was giving a bridge luncheon. 

There was nothing unusual about that. The social activities of 
Mrs. Stuart occupied much space in the San Francisco society 
columns and rightly so, for who in all San Francisco entertained 
more charmingly, more correctly? Whose guest lists included so 
many important and unimpeachable names? Mrs. Stuart might, 
without exaggeration, be called a delight to all good society 
editors and truly, for she clung to the older and more formal 
fashions with a dignity which her beauty distinguished. 

Strange, they said to their city editors, that a woman like Mrs. 
Stuart should have such a daughter. But—Arden had been right 
—they explained it on the ground that daughters always take 
after their fathers. 

The reason that they discussed this matter with their city 
editors at all was that the city editors sent for them when the 
rumor began to drift about that Arden Stuart had thrown her 
cap over the windmill by departing for foreign shores on a boat 
with Packy Cannon without benefit of clergy. 
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That, they felt, 
was something better 
left alone by a re- 
spectable society edi- 
tor. Tears stood in 
their eyes. They 
hated scandal; scan- 
dal destroyed the 
thing from which 
they got their living. 
If people knew such 
things about an 
Arden Stuart, they 
would soon refuse 
to take seriously the 
divine rights of the 
wealthy and well- 
born as exemplified 
by society para- 
graphs. 

Mrs. Crane, the 
society editor of one 
of the leading news- 
papers, a proud but 
impoverished gentle- 
woman of the best 
tradition, was 
shocked when Hi 
Felton put the ques- 
tion to her. 

“Oh, how dread- 
ful!’ she said. “‘Mrs. 
Stuart’s daughter!” 

Hi ignored that. 
He knew Mrs. Crane 
She would hide a 
piece of news for 
weeks, chiefly be- 
cause she did not 
know it was news. 

“T know,” he said. 
“But is it true? 
What do your swell 
friends say?” 

Mrs. Crane 
hedged. She had 
heard — certainly 
Arden Stuart was 
away—dear little 
Mrs. Stuart had 
said—— e 

“Hm-m!”’ said Hi 7 5 
Felton and _ forth- Bi 4 a 
with put a good re- ‘+r es tie 
porter on the yarn. P ibs . 

But having once | + 
verified it, the papers SE 
hesitated abaqut 
printing it. It 
wasn’t, strictly 
speaking, news. 

There was a peculiar 
element about it. Such stories were darn difficult to handle. 
Needed a peg to hang them on. 

But the weeklies had no such scruples, and while the news- 
papers hesitated they calmly and without comment printed the 
facts of the case. Arden Stuart had gone for an extended cruise 
with the famous artist, Packy Cannon, on his schooner, the All 
Alone. 

They explained who Arden was, who Packy was, supposing 
perhaps that there were people who didn’t know. Pictures, too. 
A snap-shot of Arden in a diving-suit, slightly out of focus, and 
an early photograph of Packy Cannon, scowling with more than 
ordinary ferocity. Those pictures would have made Packy 
and Arden laugh, if they had seen them; but they never did, for 
at that time they were running through heavy seas off Moena 
and had other and more intimate reasons for laughter. 

The newspapers followed the weeklies. 

Eventually came the Sunday supplements. 

And thus Arden Stuart was a marked woman before she was 
twenty. 

Funny, when you stop to consider the slim, tanned, strong 
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G,'‘I'm thinking of getting married,” said 


little Arden, 1n old duck trousers and a faded bathing-suit, facing 
the clean cold winds with laughing lips. 

All of which is necessary only to explain that when Arden 
Stuart walked into her mother’s bridge party that afternoon, aa 
hour after landing in San Francisco, an hour after saving good-by 
to Packy Cannon, she was a marked woman. 

For walk into it she did. 

Of course, if she had been listening—that funny, gallant, 
absent little Arden—she would have heard the bridge party 
going on. For even good bridge players of the female persuasion 
cannot keep silent, and not all of Mrs. Stuart’s guests were go 
bridge players. Far from it. So that the hall was filled with 
laughter and chatter and echoes of many high voices. 

But Arden heard none of it. Perhaps the sound of the sea was 
still in her ears, or the sound of Packy’s voice saying, ““Good-by, 
my only love.” Or perhaps it was just that she was always aa 
absent sort of person who walked alone with her thoughts. 

“Where’s my mother?” she said to the butler, who 
solemnly at attention. Galvanized to attention, that’s what he 
was. 
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Arden slowly. 


**Are you? To whom?’ asked Mercedes. 


“She’s in the drawing-room, Miss Arden,” said the butler, and 

a rn have a medal for the unbroken suavity of his voice, 
“ ut i —” 
_ But Arden Stuart had passed him, she had opened the door 
into the drawing-room. She stood framed by the doorway, 
looking at a roomful of women in gay and gorgeous afternoon 
frocks, sitting around little square tables. 

She stood there looking at them, quite unconscious of herself, 
for indeed it seemed strange to her after those months upon the 
deck of the All Alone, those months beneath the stars, to see 
women shut within such a room playing with small bits of paste- 
board. Almost she had forgotten that such things existed. 

And while she stood there, her eyes enormous and contem- 
plative, her head thrown back ever so little, her feet ever so little 
apart, like a sailor just off a heaving deck, someone looked up and 
gf her. That startled gasp brought them all around, staring 
at her. 

Silence, a very thick silence at the top of a startled gasp. A 

ce that was pregnant with thoughts—swift, scrambled 
thoughts; a silence out of which anything might be born. 


*‘Oh—anybody.”’ 


For there, actually, stood Arden Stuart, back from her glamour- 
ous adventure, back from her love-cruise. Very grave at first, 
and then, as she became fully aware of them, a very little ripple 
of disdain touched her odd little mouth. Not that she meant to 
disdain them. But she just could not help it for that second. It 
was to her then as though there were exactly twice as many 
women in the room as Mrs. William Charles Stuart had invited to 
her bridge party, and it was for those hidden women, those women 
revealed for a flash in the startled, naked eyes, that Arden 
Stuart’s lip rippled with disdain. 

So that was how they felt! They envied her this thing they had 
not the courage to do themselves—they envied her and would, if 
they dared, wreak upon her the vengeance of the envious. 

Then she forgot them, they were unimportant anyway, for 
Mrs. Stuart had risen in her chair. Her face was white; she 
looked suddenly old. 

And at that Arden made a boyish dash across the room and 
put two arms about her. She wasn’t in the least sorry for what 
she had done, there was no repentance in her, but just then she 
understood her mother’s feelings and she was sorry for her. 





“Mum,” she said huskily—‘Mum, I’m sorry. ns ve surprised 
you too much. I didn’t know you had company.’ 

Imagine that—like a little girl home from school! Was that a 
thing for a marked woman to say? 

Not for nothing had Mrs. Stuart worshiped all her life before 
the altar of the thing one must do. Quickly she recovered herself. 

“Tt’s quite all right, darling,” she said. ‘I’m glad you’re back.” 

Oh, it was a dramatic moment, a devastating moment! The 
spectators felt a little indecent; they felt as though they should 
not be there. But not one of them moved. And it was Mercedes 
Stuart who somehow pulled the thing together, for Arden had 
ceased to think of the audience. 

“Arden,’’ said Mercedes, and she flung one arm around the girl 
and one around her mother-in-law and turned them to face the 
crowd. And a very charming picture they made, the dignified 
beauty and her son’s lovely golden wife and: her soldier-of- 
fortune daughter. 


“Gosh, Mercedes!” said Arden. “I’m glad to see you. How’s 
ee 


Ding?” : 
“Ding,” said the young Mrs. Stuart, “is remarkably well: He 
always is. And your niece is remarkably well, too.” 


“Godfrey!” said Arden Stuart, with a swift grin—and when 
her white teeth flashed like that you realized how deep. was the 
rich tan of her skin—‘“‘have I got a niece? Whom does she look 
like, you or Ding? Not that it matters. I’ve rarely known a 
child to have such a grand choice in the matter of resemblance.” 

“She looks exactly like Ding,”’ said Mercedes. 

“Well,” said Arden, taking off her tight little hat and showing 
the cap of more than ever bronzed curls—the suns of many lands 
had poured those new and fascinating lights into Arden’s curls— 
“girls always take after their fathers. 
out of!’”’ and she gave her mother a shy, gallant bow. “I guess,’ 
she said, “I’ll dash up and have a bath. Be down later for tea. 
You folks go back and finish your—your bridge.” 


O TELLING what they thought made her voice break like 
that. Maybe nervousness, maybe tears, maybe emotion. 
As a matter of fact, it was a chuckle. They did all look so 
funny, as though somebody had started to play jazz at a funeral. 
Imagine playing bridge after that! And while some very bad 
bridge had been played in that room in its time, none could re- 
motely compare with the brand that followed Arden’s casual 
exit. 
In passing, Arden said to the butler, “Send Glasgow up to me, 
will you?” 


Look what it cheated me _ 


The Single Standard 


Glasgow came, carved of granite, to find Arden Stuart crouched — 
on her knees by the window, her nose flattened against the 
window-pane, gazing out at the bay, straining to see, as an 
astronomer strains to see one particular star in the heavens, 
Her face was so white that the tan of it was like a veil of amber 
gauze across its whiteness. 

“Hello, Glasgow,” she said, without turning. “You've kept 
everything swell. My room looks—it looks almost like home, 
I didn’t think it could.” 

“I’m glad you’re pleased, Miss Arden,” said Glasgow, stooping 





to pick up the belted leather coat and the little felt hat from the 


floor. ‘Where’s your luggage?” 

“Haven’t any,” said Arden Stuart. 

How should she have luggage? What could she have brought 
back from her adventure save those old and faded bathing-suits, 
those disreputable sweaters, those picturesque duck trousers? 
And all of these she had silently and in the night consigned to the 
ocean ’s wide and tender oblivion. 

“No luggage, Glasgow,” she said, with a whimsical twist of her 
mouth, “but oh, so much else!”’ 

And there was a sudden glory in her face, a glory mixed up 
with the pain, and little lights fought the bleakness of her eyes as 
candles fight the gloom of a room. From this glory Glasgow 
turned away, for she disapproved of such glory, she must dis- 
approve of it. How else could one continue to be a churck- 
woman? 


! 


ip oni HEWLETT was annoyed. He was so annoyed that he 
showed it. Now it took a good deal to annoy Tommy, for 
if he had a soul at all it was the soul of tolerance, and it 
took infinitely more to make him show it, self-control being 
his creed. 

Women! thought Tommy Hewlett, striding into his club late 
in the afternoon and looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
Women were a mess. They were cheap, women were. He 
wished to heaven they would let him alone. Certainly he gave 
them no encouragement, for does a2 man whose heart is bound 
irrevocably to one woman encourage other women? 

Tommy, being a modest young man not given to self-analysis, 
had no idea how attractive his big blondness was to some women. 
He thought of himseli, without bitterness, as a man with no 
attraction for women, since he had failed to ‘win, to hold the 
woman he loved. All he asked was to be let alone by women, 
for Tommy was one of those rare men to whom love and desire 
are synonymous. He could not desire a woman he did not love. 

That was why Kitty Benet had so greatly annoyed him. 


Idiot! _ Yet most peopie thought Kitty was anything but am 
idiot. Most people, no doubt, would have called him the idiot 
instead. 


She was a young married woman from Burlingame with4 
pretty little triangular face like a Persian kitten’s and a 
that, so said most of Tommy’s acquaintances, was nobodys 
business. Tommy knew her husband, who was a good, 
working chap and had been exceedingly good-looking betore 
started to get bald and fat and careless. 
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déwn to the fact that they danced extremely well together. 
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In his lighter moments—things hadn’t been going so well 
with the Hewlett Electrical Company this year and Tommy’s 
nose had been close to the grindstone—Tommy played around 
some with that younger married set in Burlingame. They 


were good fun. 
Tf he had noticed Kitty’s favor in the past, he had put it 


Pancing, now, was a funny business. Either you liked to 
dance with a person or you didn’t. 
Kitty was a dancer who was there and yet not there, who 
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moved easily with you and didn’t wiggle and held up 
her own weight. So he had formed the habit of dancing 
with her rather more often than he danced with anybody 
else. 

Last night, beyond question, Kitty had had three or 
four drinks too many. Just over the line. Oh, not 
enough to be bad. But enough to brighten her eyes 
and loosen her tongue. Everybody had been imbibing . 
a bit and showed it, except Tommy who was, so Ding 
Stuart always said, a steel cask where liquor was con- 
cerned. 

The thing that bowled Tommy over was this girl’s 
—she couldn’t have been more than twenty-five, had 
been married six years and had a baby—frankness. 

“T’ve got to begin cheating sometime,” she said, 
looking at him coolly, “‘and I’d rather it would be 
you than anybody, Tommy.” 

He laughed. That had always been his formula, 
laugh things off. 

“You're a cute thing, Kitty,” he said, looming 
above her in the dark corner of the country club 
veranda, ‘‘but you’d better be careful. Somebody 
will take you seriously some day.” 

“Oh, I’m quite serious!” said Kitty, flipping 
her cigaret over the railing. “I’m bored to 
death. Randall is much too busy to be bothered 
with me and the baby is better off with a good 
nurse. There really isn’t anything left but 
cheating. All the girls Iknowdo. And I made 
up my mind a long time ago that when I 
couldn’t stand it any longer, it would be 
you.” 

This time Tommy’s laugh didn’t come so 
easily. Later, when Kitty had had several more 
glasses of champagne and had ceased to dance so 
well but danced much more disturbingly, he didn’t 
laugh at all. 

“If you don’t stop that,” he told her, under the 
Strains of the band, “I’ll take you out and duck you 
under the cold shower.” 

“Listen,” said Kitty, “I’ve arranged to stay in town tomorrow 
night. You meet me at the Metropole. at five o’clock and we’ll— 
have tea. Is that a bet?” 

“Certainly it isn’t a bet,” Tommy said. 
But he hated scenes and finally to (Continued on page 156) 


G.‘‘Mum,”’ said Arden huskily—‘‘Mum, I'm sorry. 
I’ve surprised you too much. I didn't know you 
had company.”’ It was a dramatic moment. The 

spectators felt as though they should not be there. 
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ORE familiar 

faces than I 

had hoped to 

see were there 

when I came in after leav- 
ing my horse at the stable. Would I eat anything? Henry 
asked. Not until breakfast, I said. I had supped at Lost 
Soldier. Would I join the game? Not tonight; but would they 
mind if I sat and watched them till I felt sleepy? It was too 
early to go to bed. And sitting here again seemed very natural. 

“Does it, now?” said Stirling. ‘You look kind of natural 
yourself.”’ 

“Glad I do. It must be five years since last time.” 

“Six,” said James Work. “But I would have known you any- 
where.”’ 

“What sort of a meal did he set for you?” Marshal inquired. 

“At Lost Soldier? Fried beef, biscuits, coffee, and excellent 
onions.” 

“Old onions of course?” said Henry. ‘‘Cooked.” 

“No. Fresh from his garden. Young ones.” 

“So he’s got a garden still!’’ mused Henry. 

“Who’s running Lost Soldier these days?” inquired Stirling. 

“That oldest half-breed son of Toothpick Kid,” said Marshal. 
“Any folks to supper but you?” 

“Why, yes. Six orseven. Bound for the new oil-fields on Red 
Spider.” 

“Travel is brisk down in that valley,” said Work. 

an know the stage had stopped running through here,”’ 
said I. 

“Didn’t you? Why, that’s a matter of years now. There’s 
no oil up this way. In fact, there’s nothing up this way any 
more. 

They had made room for me, they had included me in their 
company. Only two others were not in the game. One sat in the 
back of the room, leaning over something that he was reading, 
never looking up from it. He was the only one I had not seen be- 
fore, but he was at home here quite evidently. Except when he 
turned a page, which might have been once every five minutes, 
he hardly made a movement. 

__ He was a rough fellow, wearing the beard of another day; and 
if reading was a habit with him it was a slow process, and his lips 
moved in silent pronunciation of each syllable as it came. Jed 
— sat off by the kitchen door with his fiddle. Now and 








then he lightly picked or 
bowed some fragment of 
tune, like a man whispering 
memories to himself. 

The others, save one or 
two that were clean-shaven, also wore the mustaches or the 
beards of a day that was done. 

I had begun to see those beards long before they were gray; 
when no wire fence mutilated the freedom of the range; when 
fourteen mess-wagons would be at the spring round-up; when cat- 
tle wandered and pastured, dotting the endless wilderness; when 
roping them brought the college graduate and the boy who had 


never learned to read into a lusty equality of youth and skill; . 


when songs rose by the camp-fire; and the dim form of the night 
herder leaned on his saddle horn as under the stars he circled 
slowly around the recumbent thousands; when two hundred miles 
stretched between all this and the whistle of the nearest locomo- 
tive. 

And all this was over. It had begun to end a long while ago. 
It had ebbed away slowly from these now playing their nightly 
game as they had once played it at flood-tide. The turn of the 
tide had come even when the beards were still brown, or red, or 
golden. 

The decline of their day began possibly with the first wire fence; 
the great ranch life was hastened to its death by the winter snows 
of 1886; received its mortal stroke in the rustler war of 1892; 
breathed its last—no, it was still breathing, it had not wholly 
given up the ghost. Cattlemen and sheepmen, the newcomers, 
were at deeds of violence with each other. And here in this place, 
at the poker table, the ghost still clung to the world of the sage- 
brush, where it had lived its headlong joys. 

I watched the graybeards going on with this game that had 
outlived many a player, had often paused during bloodshed, and 
resumed as often, no matter who had been carried out. They 
played without zest, winning or losing little, with now and thena 
friendly word to me. 

They had learned to tolerate me when I had come among them 
first ; not because I ever grew skilled in what they did, either in the 
saddle or with a gun, but because they knew that I liked them 
and the life they led, and always had come back to lead it with 
them, in my tenderfoot way. ‘ 

Did they often think of their vanished prosperity? Or did 
they try to forget that, and had they succeeded? Something if 
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‘Find any startling news, 
Gilbert?”’ asked Henry. ‘Why, 
there's a pretty good thing,” 
said the reader. ‘‘Did you know sign-boards 
have been used hundreds and hundreds of years?” 


them seemed quenched—but they were all in their fifties now; 
they had been in their twenties when I knew them first. 

My first sight of James Work was on a night at the Cheyenne 
Club. He sat at the head of a dinner-table with some twenty 
men as his guests. They drank champagne and they sang. 
Work’s cattle in those days earned him twenty percent. Had he 
not overstayed his market in the fatal years, he could be giving 
dinners still. As with him, so with the others in that mild poker 
game. 

Fortune, after romping with them, had romped off somewhere 
else. What filled their hours, what filled their minds, in these 
days of emptiness? ‘ 

So I sat and watched them. How many times had I arrived for 
the night and done so! They drank very little. They spoke very 
little. They had been so used to each other for so long! I had 
seen that pile of newspapers and magazines where the man was 
reading grow and spread and litter the back of the room since I 
was twenty. 

It was a joke that Henry never could bring himself to throw 
anything away. 

“T suppose,”’ I said to him now, as I pointed to the dusty accu- 
mulation, “that would be up to the ceiling if you didn’t light your 
stove every winter with some of it.” 

Henry nodded and chuckled as he picked up his hand. 


oe man reading at the back of the room lifted his magazine. 
“This is October, 1885,” he said, holding the shabby cover 
towards us. 

“Find any startling news, Gilbert?” 

“Why, there’s a pretty good thing,” said the man. “Did you 
know sign-boards have been used hundreds and hundreds of 
years? ’Way back of Columbus.” 

“T don’t think I have ever thought about them,” said Henry. 

“Come to think about it,”’ said James Work, “‘sign-boards must 
have started whenever hotels or saloons started, or whatever they 
called such places at first.” 

“It goes away back,” said the reader. “It’s a good piece.” 

“Come to think about it,”’ said James Werk, “men must have 
traveled before they had houses; and after they had houses 
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travel must have started public houses, and that would start 
sign-boards.”’ 

“That’s so,” said Henry. 

A: third player spoke to the reader. “Travel must have started 
red-light houses. Does he mention them, Gilbert?” 

“He wouldn’t do that, Marshal, not in a magazine he wouldn’t,”’ 
said James Work. 

“He oughtn’t,” said Henry. “Such things should not be 
printed.” 

“Well, I guess it was cities started them, not travel,’’ surmised 
Marshal. “I wonder whose idea the red light was.” 

“They had sign-boards in Ancient Rome,” answered the man at 
the back of the room. 

“Think of that!’’ said Henry. 

“Might have been one of them emperors started the red light,” 
said Marshal, “‘same as gladiators.” 

The game went on, always listless. Habit was strong, and 
what else was there to do? 

“October, 1885,” said Marshal. ‘That was when Toothpick 
Kid pulled his gun on Doc Barker and persuaded him to be a 
dentist.” 

“Not 1885,” said James Work. ‘That was 1886.” 

“October, 1885,” insisted Marshal. ‘The railroad came to 
Douglas the next year.” 

“He’s got it correct, Jim,’’ said Henry. 

“Where is Toothpick Kid nowadays?” I inquired. 

“Pulled his freight for Alaska. Not heard from since 1905. 
She’s taken up with Duke Gardiner’s brother, the Kid’s woman 
has,”’ said Henry. 

“The Kid wanted Barker to fix his teeth same as Duke Gardiner 
had his,”’ said Work. 

“T don’t think I’ve seen Duke Gardiner since ’91,”’ said I. 

“When last heard from,” said Henry, “Duke was running a 
joint in El Paso.” 

“There’s a name for you!” exclaimed the man at the back of 
the room. “ ‘Goat and Compasses’! They had that on a sign- 
board in England. Well, and would you ever guess what it 
started from! ‘God encompasseth us’!”’ 

“Think of that!” said Henry. si 








68 At the Sign of the Last Chance 


“Does it say,”’ asked Work, “if they had any double signs like 
Henry’s here?” 

“Not so far, it doesn’t. If I strike any, I’ll tell you.” 

That double sign of Henry’s, hanging outside now in the dark of 
the silent town, told its own tale of the old life in its brief way. 
From Montana to Texas, I had seen them. Does anybody know 
when the first one was imagined and painted? 

A great deal of frontier life is told by the four laconic words. 
They were to be found at the edges of those towns which rose 
overnight in the midst of nowhere, sang and danced and shot for a 
while, and then sank into silence. As the rider from his round-up 
or his mine rode into town with full pockets, he read “First 
Chance’’; in the morning as he rode out with pockets empty, he 
read “Last Chance.”’ More of the frontier life could hardly be 
told in four words. They were quite as revealing of the spirit of 
an age and people as Goat and Compasses. 


HAT is what I thought as I sat there looking on at my old 
" eseaiaieuie over their listless game. It was still too early 
to go to bed, and what else was there to do? What a lot of old 
tunes Jed Goodland remembered! 

“Why, where’s your clock, Henry?” I asked. 

Henry scratched his head. “Why,” he meditated—‘“why, I 
guess it was last January.” 

“Did she get shot up again?” 

Henry slowly shook his head. ‘This town is not what it was. 
I guess you saw the last shooting-up she got. She just quit on me 
one day. Yes; January. Winding of her up didn’t do nothing 
to her. It was Lee noticed she had quit. So I didn’t get a new 
one. Any more than I have fresh onions. Too much trouble to 
mend the ditch.” 

“Where’s your Chink tonight?” I inquired. Lee was another 
old acquaintance; he had cooked many meals and made my bed 
often, season after season, when I had lodged here for the night. 

“T let Lee go—let’s see—I guess that must have been last April. 
Business is not what it used to be.” 

“Then you do everything yourself, now?” 

“Why, yes; when there’s anything to do.” 

“Boys don’t seem as lively as they used to be,”’ said Work. 

“There are no boys,” said Henry. “Just people.” 

This is what Henry had to say. It was said by the bullet holes 
in the wall, landmarks patterning the shape of the clock which had 
hung there till it stopped going last January. It was said by the 
empty shelves beneath the clock and behind the bar. It was said 
by the empty bottles which Henry had not yet thrown out. 
These occupied half one shelf. Twoor 
three full bottles stood in the middle 
of the lowest shelf, looking lonely. In 
one of them the cork had been drawn, 
and could be pulled out by the fingers 
again, should anyone call for a drink. 

“Tt was Buck Seabrook shot up 
your clock last time, wasn’t it, 
Henry?” asked Marshal. “Youknew 4 
Buck?” he said to me; and I nodded. 

“Same night as that young 
puncher got the letter he’d been ask- 
ing for every mail day,” said Work. 

“Opened it in the stage office,” 
continued Marshal, ‘“‘drew his gun 
and blew out his brains right ‘here. 
I guess you heard about him?” 
he said to me again; and I nodded. 

“No,” Henry corrected. ‘Not 
there.” He pointed at the ceiling. 
“Up-stairs. He was sleeping in number four. He left no 
directions.” 

“T liked that kid,”’ said Stirling, who had been silent. ‘Nice 
quiet well-behaved kid. A good roper.”’ 

“Anybody know what was in the letter?”’ asked Work. 

“Tt was from a girl,” said Henry. “I thought maybe there 
would be something in it demanding action. There was nothing 
beyond the action he had taken. I put it inside his shirt with him. 
Nobody saw it but me.” 

“What would you call that for a name?” said the reader at the 
back of the room. ‘ ‘Goose and Gridiron.’ ”’ 

“T’d call that good,” said Work. 

“Tt would sound good to a hungry traveler,”’ said Stirling. 

“Any more of them?” asked Henry. 

“Rafts of them. Ill tell you the next good one.” 

: “Yes, tell us. And tell us when and where they all started, if 
it says.” 








In the silence of the cards, a door shut somewhere along the 
dark street. 

“That’s Old Man Clarke,” said Henry. 

“First time I ever heard of him in town,” said I. 

“We made him come in. Old Man Clarke is getting turrible 
shaky. He wouldn’t accept a room. So he sleeps in the old stage 
office and cooks for himself. If you put him in New York he’d 
stay a hermit all the same.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Nobody knows. He looked about as old as he does now when 
I took this hotel. That was 1887. But we don’t want him to live 
alone up that canyon any more. He rides up to his mine now 
and then. Won’t let anybody go along. Says the secret will die 
with him. Hello, Jed. Let’s have the whole of ‘Buffalo Girls.’ ”’ 
And Jed Goodland played the old quadrille music through. 

“You used to hear that pretty often, I guess,” said Henry to 
me; and I nodded. 

Scraping steps shambled slowly by in the sand. We listened. 

“‘He doesn’t seem to be coming in,” I said. 

“He may. He will if he feels like it, and he won’t if he feels like 
not.” 

“He had to let me help him onto his horse the other day,”’ said 
Marshal. ‘But he’s more limber some days than others.” 

Presently the scraping steps came again, passed the door, and 
grew distant. 

“Yes,” said Work. ‘Old Man Clarke is sure getting feeble.” 

“Did you say it was Buck Seabrook shot your clock the last 
time?” 

“Yes. Buck.” 

“Tf I remember correct,” pursued Stirling, “it wasn’t Buck 
did it, it was that joker his horse bucked off same afternoon down 
by the corral.” 

“That Hat Six wrangler?” 

“Yes. Horse bucked him off. He went up so high the fashions 
had changed when he came down.” 

“So it was, George.”” And he chuckled over the memory. 

‘Where does Old Man Clarke walk to?” I asked; for the steps 
came scraping along again. 

“Just around and around,” said Henry. ‘He always would do 
things his own way. You can’t change him. He has taken to 
talking to himself this year.” ; 

The door opened, and he looked in. ‘Hello, boys,” said he. 

“Hello yourself, Uncle Jerry,” said Work. “Have a chair. 
Have a drink.” 

“Well, maybe I’ll think it over.”” He shut the door, and the 
steps went shambling away. 

“His voice sounds awful old,” said Marshal. 
“Does he know the way his hair and beard look?” 

“Buck Seabrook,” mused Stirling. “I’ve not seen 
him for quite a while. Is he in the country now?” 

Henry shook his head. “Buck is in no country any 
more.” 

“Well, now, I hadn’t heard of it. Well, well.” 

“Any of you remember Chet Sharston?” asked 
Marshal. 

“Sure,” said Stirling. “Did him and Buck have 
any trouble?” 

“No, they never had any trouble,” said Henry. 
‘“‘Not they.” 

“What was that Hat Six wrangler’s name?” asked 
Work. 

“He said it was Johnson,” replied Henry. 

Again the shambling steps approached. This time 
Old Man Clarke came in, and Henry invited him to 
join the game. 

“No, boys,” he said. “Thank you just the same. Ill sit 
over here for a while.” He took a chair. “You boys just 
go on. Don’t mind me.” His pale, ancient eyes seemed to 
notice us less than they did the shifting pictures in his brain. 

“Why don’t you see the barber, Uncle Jerry?” asked Marshal. 

“Nearest barber is in Casper. Maybe I’ll think it over.” 

“ “Swan and Harp,’ ” said the man at the back of the room. 
“That’s another.” 

“Not equal to Goat and Compasses,” said Work. 

“Tt don’t make you expect a good meal like Goose and Grid- 
iron,” said Henry. “I'll trim your hair tomorrow, Uncle Jerry, 
if you say so.” 


“Boys, none that tasted her flapjacks ever wanted another 


cook,’ said Old Man Clarke. 
“Well, what do you think of ‘Hoop and Grapes’?” 


“Nothing at all,” said Henry. ‘Hoop and Grapes makes no~ 


appeal to me.”’ 
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“You boys never 
knowed my wife,” said 
Old Man Clarke in his 
corner. ‘‘Flapjacks. 
Biscuits. She was 
a’ buck-skinned son- 
of-a-gun.” His vague 
eyes swam, but the 
next moment his in- 
consequent _ cheerful- 
ness returned. “Dance 
night, and all the girls | 
late,” he said. 

“A sign-board out- 
side a hotel or saloon,” 
said Marshal, “should 
have something to do 
with what’s done in- 
side.” 
“That’s so,” said 
Henry. 

“Take Last Chance 
and First Chance,” 
Marshal continued. 
“Has England any- 
thing to beat that, I’d | 
like to know? Did 
you see any to beat 
it?” he asked me. 

“No, I never did.” 

“You come for fish- 
ing?” asked Old Man 
Clarke. 

“T’ve brought my 
rod,” I answered. 

“No trout in this 
country any more,” 
said he. ‘My creek 
is fished out. And the 
elk are gone. I’ve 
not jumped a_black- e 
tail deer these three “fam 
years. Where are the Ag ff ian 
antelope?” He inte 
frowned; his eyes 








questions. “But I'll 
get ye some meat to- 
morro’, boys,”’ he de- 
clared in his threadbare, cheerful voice; and then it trailed off. 
“All at the bottom of Lake Champlain,” he said. 

“Have a drink, Uncle Jerry?” said Henry. 

“Not now, and thank you just the same. Maybe I’ll think it 
over,” 

“Buck Seabrook was fine to travel with,” said Stirling. 

“A fine upstanding cow-puncher,” added Work. “Honest clean 
through. Never knew him to go back on his word or do a crooked 
action.” 

“Him and Chet Sharston traveled together pretty much,” said 

enry. 

Stirling chuckled over a memory. “Chet he used to try and 
beat Buck’s flow of conversation. Wanted to converse some 
himself.” 

“Well, Chet could.” 

“Oh, he could some. But never equal to Buck.” 
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seemed to be asking GAs the rider left the town with 
pockets empty, he read ‘‘Last Chance. 
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“Here’s a good one,” 
said the man at the 
back of the room. 
““Bolt-in-Tun.’ ” 

“How do they spell 
a thing like that?” de- 
manded Marshal. 

It was spelled for him. 

“Well, that may make sense to an Englishman,” said Henry. 

“Doesn’t it say where sign-boards started?” asked Work. 

“Not yet.” And the reader continued to pore over the syl- 
lables, which he followed slowly with moving lips. 

“Buck was telling Chet,” said Stirling, ‘of a mistake he made 
one night at the Southern Hotel in San Antone. Buck was going 
to his room fair late at night, when a man came round 
the corner on his floor, and quick as he (Continued on page 188) 
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WOMAN’S intuition is no better and no worse than 


that of a man and in either case it is not good enough 

to bear the entire weight of any choice which counts. 

My dictionary says: “Intuition Immediate 
apprehension by the mind without reasoning.” Or, to make it 
somewhat shorter, intuition is a hunch. Some go through life 
and give no heed to any other sort of thought. And many profit 
by this system of leaping at decisions. They are the lucky ones. 

Most human situations present no more than two alternatives. 
You can take the road to the right or to the left. You may marry 
the man or refuse him. Since such choices are at worst an even 
money shot there is no reason to stand amazed when intuition 
happens to prove precisely right. 

“IT knew from the moment I laid eves on him he would turn out 
no good,” says one of the intuitive sisterhood. Within a month 
the suspected stranger is detected in some shabby episode. When 
this happens the process of hunching takes on merit and the 
woman who made the lucky guess assumes the réle of seeress. 

But, as in the case of many other incidents, the explanation 
may be simple. ‘‘Talk of the Devil and he is sure to appear,” 
runs the familiar fable. But he doesn’t. Not always. “Where,” 
I remarked once on a rainy evening, “‘is John Barrett?” At that 
moment the door swung open and in walked the missing man, 
just back from a cruise around the world. 

For at least a month I put some faith in the superstition, but 
then I found there were too many errors. I had tolled this man 
back from Madagascar simply by mention of his name, but again 
and again I spoke of people living just around the corner and they 
failed to respond to the cue. At last I decided that a few 
coincidences were enough to establish a belief which had no 
deep foundation. 

__Just so it is with intuition. If one shifty-eyed person out of a 
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Woman S 


hundred turns out to be a knave, I will con- 
gratulate myself on second sight and say [| 
knew it all along from the first minute that we 
af met. But the flaw lies in the fact that many a 
one with a downcast glance has stood the test 
of time and has proved himself honorable and 
decent up to the average standard. 

There was a young man of my acquaintance 
who all but bioke your fingers whenever he shook 
hands. H_ eyed anyone within his vision with 
a glance as straight 
as tight-drawn string. 
Last month he was 
sent to Leavenworth 
to serve ten years, and 
quite deservedly. Yet 
as far as_ intuition 
went, everyone who 
met him had the thrill- 
ing feeling that: here 
was a friend worthy of 
trust. 

Most people will ad- 
mit that second or 
third guesses are the 
best, and yet the 
legend has grown up 
that in women “ap- 
prehension without 
reason” has been developed to a 
finer point than any man can 
share. And women have en 
couraged this belief. As to their 
reasons I’m not sure, but cer- 
tainly the evidence is scanty. 
One of the chief respects in 
which woman has an oppor 
tunity to exercise her intuition 
includes snap judgments which 


men. I submit that her average 

J in this res. ect is not so good. 

Wer Love at first sight must be set 

down among the manifestations 
of intuition. 

You read in the paper that Nelly Gray and Harold Jones met 
at a dance, joked there a little while and then drove to the home 
of some obliging magistrate, who made them one. She had, of 
course, only the slightest knowledge about Harold and his per- 
sonality and plans and prospects. It was her feminine intuition 
which moved her to accept him. With a little capital, I believe 
I could amass a fortune out of such helter-skelter weddings. 

It would be my plan to loiter just outside the office of the 
marrying magistrate and pluck boldly at the sleeve of each de 
parting groom. ‘Please pardon me,” I might say, “but I am 
under the impression that the lovely lady on your arm has just 
become your wife.” 

“And what business is that of yours?” I would expect the groom 
to reply. 

“Only this,” would be my answer. “I have here one hundred 
dollars which I will wager to your ten that within a year’s time 
this union will be a tragical calamity.” 

If it were possible to get the money down without too much 
fuss and rancor, and if collection could be guaranteed, I have no 
doubt that any man might make a reasonable income by thus 
laying against the ultimate wisdom of intuition. None of thisis 
to be construed as an argument against hasty marriage. 

In a sense no deed done with quick and racing blood can evel 
be set down as wholly failure. Even if the end results prove ul 
propitious there was the original excitement of the gamble am 
all the zest of that first rush and ride into the moonlight. Lait 
assuming that there was.a moon. It is one of the factors which 
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arouses faith for intuition. A world in which nobody ever 
made a guess or leaped astride a hunch would be a sorry planet. 

To be wrong with expedition is often better than to be correct 
after tedious cogitation. I have always wished that people would 
treat restaurant menus with more intuition. I cannot stand the 
man who debates with himself for precious minutes between the 
choice of the roast beef or chicken. In a hundred years what 
will it matter? With any luck the diner won’t even know the 
difference within twenty-four hours. 

And then there is the annoying habit of the guest who must 
have a chart and minute description of any fancy dish upon the 
bill of fare. He would not think of ordering Lindbergh Salad 
without a tally of each ingredient. My own way, which seems 
to me much better, is to wave the waiter away if he offers any 
explanation. “I don’t want to be told,” I say to him. “Please 
don’t. I want to be surprised by the way it turns out.” 

There is a tradition that in the matter of sheer chance, in rac- 
ing or roulette, a woman’s nod of impulse is better than a man’s 
most sober judgment. All horsy melodramas exploit the notion 
that a woman takes a hatpin and thrusts it through her program 
in order to fasten upon a winner. 

This, I believe, is spurious. I’ve never seen the device em- 
ployed this side of the footlights. But one summer I went many 
times to the race-track with a young woman who had entire 
faith in the validity of her intuition. It was not enough for her 
to scan the program or to watch the horses in parade. We must 
go to the paddock to see them at closer quarters. 

She lived in Greenwich Village and had been born a little while 
before in Brooklyn. There was nothing in her experience which 
gave her any knowledge of horses. Indeed she made no claim. 
“It’s just that I get a feeling,”’ was her explanation. ‘“Pleace bet 
a dollar for me on the black one.” 

Here was feminine intuition in its purest form. This was “im- 
mediate apprehension by the mind without reasoning.” If a 
horse set up some current of conviction in the young woman, it 
was nothing to her that he had never in his entire life won any 
race. Logic was of no importance. She just knew the black one 
was better than the others, but had no notion how she knew it. 
Well, maybe he was the best horse, though that was not the way 
he finished. 

Possibly I am being unfair to the young woman’s intuition. 
Perhaps she read in the deep and limpid eyes of the black horse 
many estimable qualities. It may have been that out of all that 
lot he was the kindest to his mother. And, as I remember him, 
he seemed above all the others to possess a sense of humor. Un- 
doubtedly the horse was honest. Nobody ever 
heard him making any claims or boasts about his 
racing skill. But after all, in the business in hand 
speed was the prime essential. 

To that extent the lady’s intuition betrayed 
her. And also me. Indeed she made so many 
bad selections and with such regularity that it 
broke up our friendship. Gambling is the activity 
in which intuition has the largest scope. Ina game 
like roulette, for instance, mathematicians will tell 
you that reason does not figure. 

If red has turned up ten times in a row, there is. 
no logical process by which one may figure out the 
next eventuality. It can be black, but another 
ted has equal chance of coming. Under these’ 
circumstances there does exist a belief that woman 
possesses some superior intuitive faculty. Even 
the most hard-boiled gambling man likes to turn 
to some miss near at hand and say, “This time you 
Pick it.’ 

I will not pretend to be altogether free from this 
superstition. Many times I have seen some girl or 

t make an accurate prediction. But if this is 
tuition, it does not grow with practise. Any visitor to Monte 

will tell you of the weather-beaten women who loaf about 
tables in the Casino risking now and again a franc if they 
an get it. And some of them were wealthy once. 
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There is, however, such a thing as telepathy. It has not hap- 
pened to me, but a weight of evidence exists testifying to the 
possibility of a flash from one mind into another. And this 
process, I suppose, would have to be included in the kingdom of 
intuition. None of the psychologists, however, has found that 
women are peculiarly gifted in this respect. The wireless from 
one brain to another can be set up as readily between two men 
as between man and woman or woman and woman. 

One of the best authenticated cases concerns Wilbur and Or- 
ville Wright, the first of all the practical fliers. The brothers in 
their early days had many intricate problems to solve in connec- 
tion with the machine which they purposed to build. After hours 
of argument they would leave off and agree to continue the dis- 
cussion in the morning. They would meet at breakfast and find 
that each one had arrived at precisely the same solution. 

You need not call this telepathy if you are unwilling, because 
the argument might be maintained that the simultaneous solu- 
tion depended upon nothing more than the fact that here were 
two minds much alike through common heredity and through 
similar training. This was heightened by the peculiarly close 
association of the men. 

Before the airplane, the Wrights made experiments with gliders. 
These were not unlike huge kites, and the brothers perched upon 
either wing. In order to avert a nasty tumble it was necessary to 
preserve a perfect balance, and if Wilbur found it expedient to 
lean a little Orville had to do the same thing and at the same time. 
But all this we can put under the head of adaptation through 
practise. By experience Orville knew just when Wilbur was 
about to heave his body to the left. 

Much more strange was the fact that the brothers had a 
curious habit of saying the same thing at the same time. Did 
Wilbur say, “This is a fine warm day,” he would most likely run 
head on into Orville’s remark, “This is a fine warm day.” 

No one denies, at least not I, that long association gives peo- 
ple a curious prevision as to the mental processes of those whom 
they love. But the intuitists claim more than that. My under- 
standing is that the upholders of an exclusive feminine insight 
believe that a woman knows by some special sense the secret 
qualities of a stranger from the moment that she meets him. 

Most of the folk who tell your fortune by the hand or cards or 
stars are women. I suppose this is not sheer accident, but even 
so I will not attribute much of their success to intuition. If a 
nervous and blond young man comes in to find what of his future 
his palm can reveal, there’s no great genius in assuring him that 
a dark woman is profoundly influencing his life. 

“You are going on a journey,” is another safe 
bet. In these days of rapid transit and low-priced 
automobiles no one stays tethered. “Quite soon 
you will receive an important letter.” What could 
be easier? All of us have mail which seems to us 
important. Add to these sound predictions the 
estimate that your client is generous to a fault, 
that his heart rules his head and that he has 
artistic leanings, and you have a fortune fit and 
ready to please any client. 

But chiefly, I suppose, the belief in woman’s 
intuition rests upon the customs of courtship. 
Only in later years has it been permissible or pos- 
sible for a girl to make a proposal. And since it 
was forbidden her to take the aggressive in any 
palpable way she had more time to sit and observe 
the manners of her intended and to speculate upon 
his thoughts. 

Literature and the drama have celebrated the 
fact that when a young man says, “There is some- 
thing I want to tell you,” the woman knows at 
least the tenor of his remarks before he makes 
them. She may even say, “I guessed that almost 


a year 2go—you remember that evening that we went to Coney 
Island?” But if this is intuition I am blessed if I can see in 
what way it differs from that much more plebeian faculty which 
is known as ordinary common sense. 
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The Story So Far: 


FEW years after the close 
A« the American Revolu- 
tion, when the young Re- 
public was struggling with its 
first government, under Washing- 
ton, and when its hardy pioneers 
were breaking trails westward 
in search of land which might 
be bought with the sweat of the 
brow rather than with money, 
Andrew Jackson was acting as 
prosecutor for the great eastern 
district of North Carolina’s back 
yard. He was a youth of twenty- 
two, hardy, fiery, honest and 
fearless, of Irish descent, and of 
the type which was representa- 
tive of the citizens of true 
democracy. 

At Jonesboro, where the court 
was sitting, Jackson met a stran- 
ger going under the name of 
Fowler, who expressed a wish to 
travel in his company to Nash- 
ville, which was then the center 
of the white settlements in the 
Cumberland Valley. Fowler told 
Jackson that he was traveling 
under an assumed name to take 
up a new life in the wilderness, 
not because he was trying to 
escape the consequences of crime but merely because his past life 
had been painful to him. Jackson, friendly and frank by nature, 
gladly accepted Fowler’s company and the two led the band of 
emigrants into the thinly settled valley. 

At Nashville, Jackson took up residence with an attorney 
named Overton and arranged to have his meals with Mrs. 
Donelson, widow of Colonel John Donelson, an adventurous 
pioneer who, after many exciting trips in the unsettled country, 
had finally been shot from ambush by Indians. Donelson’s 
daughter, Rachel, a lovely girl of about Jackson’s age, was 
married to Captain Lewis Robards, a veteran of the Revolution 
but a man of an ungovernable temper in jealousy. Rachel and 
her husband lived with Mrs. Donelson at Nashville, Robards 
being out of sympathy with pioneer life and unwilling to establish 
a home of his own. 

Although Jackson tried not to see the unfortunate conditions 
existing between Robards and his wife, the captain was so un- 
reasonable and so surly that it was practically impossible for the 
young prosecutor to ignore his overbearing manner. Jackson 
and his friend, Fowler, were, in fact, present at Rachel’s sister’s 
house when Rachel, braving ambush by Indians, rode in, having 
fled one of her husband’s jealous and insulting frenzies. Jackson 
was embarrassed by Robards’ arrival, shortly after, with the 
demand that his wife return home with him. 

Jackson would have tried to forget this incident had not 
Robards, somewhat the worse for drink, accosted him in the street 
at Nashville on the following day and accused him of spying 
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upon the Robards’ family affairs. Jackson was so 

infuriated by this uncalled-for insult that, although 

he was able to control his temper, he never after- 

ward made any pretense of keeping his love for 

Rachel hidden from himself, although he allowed no one else to 
see it. 


EON et 


S THE year wore on Overton was aware of a change in 
Jackson. Though the prosecutor was still nominally 
one of Mrs. Donelson’s boarders and continued to 
share Overton’s cabin, he offered ingenious excuses 

for absenting himself from Nashville for weeks at a time. He 
led a small expedition against a band of Indians that had been 
harassing the outlying settlements, not waiting for the militia to 
be mobilized. 

Several members of the company were killed and a flying toma- 
hawk nicked Jackson’s shoulder. He made light of his narrow 
escape and swore impatiently when Overton rebuked him for his 
foolhardiness. 

The episode, however, added to Jackson’s popularity. It was 
not his way to wait for troops to be ordered out when a statiom 


was attacked, a settler killed or women and children dragged into, 
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C Jackson saw Rachel care- 
free and happy as Heaven 
had ordained her to be. 
He was proud of the A 
attention she received. 1 fe 


captivity! Wherever men met in the great valley the prosecutor 

Was praised. The horse-racing, dice-throwing, cock-fighting & 

young attorney was conspicuous as a man of courage in a time O Ve O 
and place where courage was the most common of attributes. 

His zeal in all matters touching the security of the settlers and 


his sturdy common sense and prompt dispatch of legal business A ad J 
Were other factors in his growing prominence. His brusk manner NDRE W ACKSON 
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74 A Chevalier of the Cumberland 


of dealing with men was a part of his charm; the frontiersmen Robards in a perfunctory fashion inquired as to Jackson’s in} 
liked his blunt speech; he was one of themselves, a human being and condemned the federal government for its indifference to the 
who swore and tipped the jug with the best of them. welfare of the western settlers—a point as to which Jackson 

When Overton and Fowler urged him to rest while his wound could heartily concur. 
healed he volunteered, much to their surprise, to go to Fowler’s He must leave Mrs. Donelson’s; there was no doubt about that 
plantation. Discerning j 
men that they were, 
they knew that it was 
because of Rachel that 
he had flung himself 
into danger. In their af- 
fection and sympathy 
they refrained from 
question and comment; 
it wasbetter, they agreed, 
to humor him. 

Fowler was both exas- 
perated and amused to 
find his guest up and 
about all day overseeing 
the work of the planta- 
tion. The wound in his 
shoulder was no bar to 
the expert training of 
horses or, on occasion, to 
the cursing of the black 
stable boys for sins 
committed or only medi- 
tated. His _ pictorial 
epithets delighted Fowl- 
er’s literary sense, all the 
more because his curs- 
ings were manifestly a 
natural manner of 
speech, so extravagant 
and delivered so unctu- 
ously that they were 
comical. 

Fowler constantly 
found something new to 
interest him in Jackson’s 
curiously transparent 
nature. The young 
gentleman from Wax- 
haw Creek recognized no 
middle ground as to any 
subject. A thing was 
either right or it was 
wrong; and he planted 
himself on one side or 
the other with equal de- 
termination. When he 
said yes or no it was with 
the effect of giving an 
order to load and fire. 
The Scotch-Irish mixture 
that was asserting itself 
on the new shores of 
America offered no bet- 
ter subject for study 
than this young gentle- 
man from Waxhaw. 
Grimly stubborn at the 
bidding of his Scotch an- 
cestors, he was up the 
road and on his way to 
battle when the Irish in 
him got the upper hand. 

A young man in love 
and fighting his passion 
—such was Andrew 
Jackson, prosecuting at- 
torney for the Mero 
District. 

When he reappeared 
at the Donelsons’, Overton saw that the sojourn with Fowler And the sooner he left the better. This determined, he was walt 
had been of little profit. He was grieved by the melancholy in _ ing through the orchard toward the Donelson stables one mormillg 
his friend’s face, and his long periods of silence. He had come when Robards hailed him in what Jackson took for a ff 
back, Overton knew, in a spirit of bravado to prove to himself greeting. 
that he had subdued his turbulent heart. Mrs. Donelson and “If you’re going to the village I’ll be glad of your compall) 
Rachel greeted him with their former cordiality, but Jackson captain,” said Jackson amiably. 
knew that his presence caused uneasiness to both women. “No, sir, I’m not going to the village!” shouted Robardsiat 


@,‘‘Robards wants to publish to the world th 
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voice quivering with passion. “I'd like you to tell me, sir, why 
you’ve been avoiding this house! Oh, you needn’t lie to me— 
you guilty hound! You were afraid to come back because you 
knew you deserved a whipping—and by God—I’ll give it to you!” 

“Captain Robards,” Jackson began, quickly recovering from 


infamous lie that my marriage was irregular! I'll not submit to it!” roared Jacason. 


his surprise at Robards’ violence, “if you’ve got to make a 
= ; of yourself, don’t do it here—within hearing of your 
wife! 

“My God!” Robards cried furiously. “Who are you to speak 
of my wife! Do you think I’m blind—do you think I haven’t 
seen the way you’ve tried to attract my wife’s attention! Every- 
body on the Cumberland knows it!” 
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“If everybody knows it, it’s because you’ve told them—damn 
your dirty hide!” Jackson retorted. ‘Captain Robards! It’s not 
me you're insulting—vyou’re insulting your wife! Now listen care- 
fully to me—I have never seen Mrs. Robards alone anywhere; 
I have never said one word to her that the whole world couldn’t 
hear. And I'll tell vou 
something more— ii 
vou hadn’t been drunk 
that day I met you 
in the tavern I’d have 
killed you! Any time 
and any place you 
want to fight me—and 
for any reason—I’ll be 
ready! I’m _ leaving 
Mrs. Donelson’s — not 
because I’m afraid of 
you—but to deprive 
you, sir, of the pleasure 
of using me as an ex- 
cuse for blackguarding 
your wife. I’m moving 
to’ Mansker’s immedi- 
ately. A note left inmy 
office will find me. 
Good day, sir!” 

Within the hour 
Jackson was on his '‘wa'y 
to Mansker’s station, 
Mansker being a mighty 
hunter and Indian 
fighter who had ranged 
all the territory between 
the Smokies and the 
Wabash. Jackson’s first 
care was to clean his 
rifles and pistols against 
the chance that Ro- 
bards would challenge 
him. The next day 
Overton, perfect pat- 
tern of a faithful friend, 
joined Jackson at Man- 
sker’s, and reported 
that Robards had not, 
so far as he knew, 
mentioned the encoun- 
ter in the orchard to 
Rachel or Mrs. Donel- 
son. 

“You can put your 
pistols away, Andy; he 
knows well enough that 
sentiment’s against him 
and if he shot you in a 
duel over his wife it 
would be the end of him. 
And if you killed him 
there’d be little mourn- 
ing and that doesn’t 
tickle his vanity.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for mak- 
ing Mrs. Robards un- 
comfortable I’d call him 
out!”’ Jackson declared 
wrathfully. 

He showed himself 
about Nashville for sev- 
eral days waiting for 
Robards to make some 
sign. Hearing noth- 
ing, he departed for 
Knoxville, where he had 
civil cases to try. 

There was something 
pathetic, Overton thought, in Jackson’s figure as he rode 
away. 

On the journey Jackson’s companions noted his unwonted 
preoccupation. He kept to himself, finding a melancholy hap 
piness in his freedom to think of Rachel. He was passing 
through a new experience, bewildering and disconcerting. As he 
rode through the wilderness he saw (Continued on page 195) 














The 


HE night was dark and 

stormy and the w'‘nd 

blew cold from the 

mountains. The scud- 
ding rain was changing into sleet. 
The lake was choppy, but the 
stodgy little steamer plodded 
through it steadily. 

It was warm in the saloon and 
there were good lights to read by, 
but Ashenden thought it better 
not to sit there in case some 
habitual traveler, recognizing 
him, wondered why he made 
these constant journeys between 
Geneva in Switzerland and 
Thonon in France; and so, mak- 
ing the best of what shelter could 
be found, he passed the tedious 
time in the darkness of the deck. 
Notwithstanding his fur coat and 
his muffler he was chilled to the 
bone. 

He looked in the direction of 
Geneva, but could see no lights, 
and the sleet, just turning into 
snow, prevented him from recognizing any of the landmarks. 
Lake Leman, in fine weather so trim and pretty, artificial like a 
piece of water in a French garden, in this tempestuous weather 
was as secret and as menacing as the sea. Ashenden made up 
his mind that, on getting back to his hotel, he would have a fire 
lighted in his sitting-room, a hot bath and dinner comfortably 
by the fireside in pajamas and a dressing-gown. The prospect 
of spending a whole evening by himself with his pipe and a book 
was so agreeable that it made the misery of that journey across 
the lake positively worth whi e. 

Two sailors tramped along the deck heavily, their heads bent 
down to save themselves from the sleet that blew in their faces, 
and one of them shouted to him, ‘‘Nous arrivons”; they went to 
the side and withdrew a bar to allow passage for the gangway, 
and looking again Ashenden through the howling darkness saw 
mistily the lights of the quay. A welcome sight. 

In two or three minutes the steamer was made fast and 
Ashenden joined himself to the little knot of passengers, muffled 
to the eyes, that waited to step ashore. Though he made the 
journey so often—it was his duty to cross the lake into France 
once a week to deliver his reports and to receive instructions— 
he had always a faint sense of trepidation when he stood among 
the crowd at the gangway and waited to land. 

There was nothing on his passport to show that he had landed 
in France; the steamer went round the lake touching French soil 
at two places, but going from Switzerland to Switzerland, so that 
his journey might have been to Vevey or to Lausanne; but he 
could never be sure that the secret police had not taken note of 
him, and if he had been followed and seen to !and in France, 
the fact that there was no stamp on his passport would be diffi- 
cult to explain. 

Of course he had his story ready, but he well knew that it was 
not a very convincing one; and though it might be impossible for 
the Swiss authorities to prove that he was anything but a casual 
traveler, he might notwithstanding spend two or three days in 
jail, which would be uncomfortable, and then be firmly con- 
ducted to the frontier, which would be mortifying. 

It was war-time and the Swiss knew well that their country 
was the scene of all manner of intrigues; agents of the secret 
service, spies, revolutionaries and agitators infested the hotels 
of the principal towns; and the Swiss, jealous of their neutrality, 
were determined to prevent conduct that might cause them dif- 
ficulties with any of the belligerent powers. 

There were as usual two police officers on the quay to watch 
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the passengers disembark, and Ashenden, walking past them with 
as unconcerned an air as he could assume, was relieved when he 
had got safely by. The darkness swallowed him up and he 
stepped out briskly for his hotel. 

The hotel faced the lake. When he reached it and a page-boy 
opened the door for him, he entered the hall with a flurry of wind 
that sent the papers on the porter’s desk flying into the air. 
Ashenden was dazzled by the light. He stopped to ask the por- 
ter if there were letters for him. There was nothing and he was 


about to get into the elevator when the porter told him that two ~ 


gentlemen were waiting in his room to see him. Ashenden had 
no friends in Geneva. 

“Oh?” he answered, not a little surprised. ‘Who are they?” 

He had taken care to get on friendly terms with the porter and 
his tips for trifling services had been generous. The porter gave 
a discreet and understanding smile. 

“There is no harm in telling you. I think they are membersof 
the police.” 

“What do they want?” asked Ashenden. 

“They did not say. They asked me where you were, and I told 
them you had gone for a walk. They said they would wait till 
you came back.” ; 

“How long have they been there?” 

“An hour.” 

Ashenden’s heart sank, but he took care not to let his face be 
tray his concern. 

“T’ll go up and see them,” he said. The elevator man stood 


aside to let him step into the elevator, but Ashenden shook his 


head. “I’m so cold,” he said. “Tl walk up.” 





He wished to give himself a moment to think, but as he” 
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G''Do you 
know,”’ said 
the spy to 
Ashenden, 
“that I have only to go to the police and 
tell them about you to have you arrested?’ 


ascended the three flights slowly his feet were like lead. There 
could be small doubt why two police officers were so bent upon 
seeing him. He felt on a sudden dreadfully tired. He did not 
feel he could cope with a multitude of questions. And if he 
were arrested as a secret agent he must spend at least the night 
inacell. He longed more than ever for a hot bath and a pleasant 
dinner by his fireside. He had half a mind to turn tail and walk 
out of the hotel, leaving everything behind him; he had his pass- 
port in his pocket and before the Swiss authorities had made up 
their minds what to do he would be in safety. 


RB: even while he thought this he continued to trudge up- 
) stairs. He did not like the notion of abandoning his job so 
casily; he had been sent to Geneva, knowing the risks, to do work 
of a certain kind, and it seemed to him that he had better go 
through with it. Of course it would not be very nice to spend 
two years in a Swiss prison, but the chance of this was one of the 

inconveniences of his profession. 
nden had in him, it seems, a strain of flippancy—on 
account of which, indeed, the critics, for he was by trade a writer, 
ad often reproached him—and as he stood for a moment out- 
door his predicament appeared to him on a sudden 
Somewhat comic. His spirits went up and he determined to 
the thing out. It was with a genuine smile on his lips 
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that he turned the handle and entering the 
room faced his visitors. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” said he. 

The room was brightly lighted, for all the 
lights were on, and a fire burned in the hearth. 
The air was gray with smoke, since the 
strangers, finding it long to wait for him, had 
been smoking strong and inexpensive cigars. 
They sat in their greatcoats and bowler 
hats as though they had only just that mo- 
ment come in; but the ashes in the little tray 
on the table would alone have suggested that 
they had been long enough there to make 
themselves familiar with their surroundings. 

They were two powerful men, with black 
mustaches, on the stout side, heavily built, 
and they reminded Ashenden of Fafner and 
Fasolt, the giants in ‘““Das Rheingold’’; their 
clumsy boots, the massive way they sat in 
their cha‘rs and the ponderous alertness of 
their expressions made it obvious that they 
were members of the detective force. 

Ashenden on entering had given his room 
an enveloping glance. He was a neat creature 
and he saw at once that his things, though not 
in disorder, were not as he had left them. He 
guessed that an examination had been made 
of his effects. 

That did not disturb him, for he kept no 
document in his rooms of such a nature as 
would compromise him; his code he had 
learned by heart and destroyed before leaving 
England; and such communications as reached 
him from Germany were handed to him by 
third parties and transmitted direct to the 
places where information was required. There 
was nothing he need fear in the searching of 
his rooms, but the impression that this had 
been done confirmed his suspicion that he had 
been denounced to the authorities as a secret 
agent. 

“What can I do for you, gentlemen?”’ he 
asked affably. “It’s warm in here; would 
not you like to take off your coats—and 
hats?” 

i It faintly irritated Ashenden that the men 
should sit there with their hats on. 

“We're only staying a minute,” said one of 
them. ‘We were passing and as the concierge 
said you would be in at once, we waited.” 

He did not remove his hat. Ashenden unwrapped his scarf 
and disembarrassed himself of his heavy coat. 

“‘Won’t you have a cigar?” he asked, offering the box to the 
two detectives in turn. 

“T don’t mind if I do,” said the first, Fafner, taking one, upon 
which the second Fasolt, took one without a word. 

The name on the box appeared to have a singular effect on 
their manners, for both now took off their hats. 

“You must have had a very disagreeable walk in this bad 
weather,” said Fafner as he bit half an inch off the end of his 
cigar and spat it into the fireplace. 

Now it was Ashenden’s principle—a good one in life as well as 
in the Intelligence Department—always to tell as much of the 
truth as he conveniently could; so he answered as follows: 

“What do you take me for? I wouldn’t go out in such weather 
if I could help it. I had to go to Vevey today to lunch with some 
friends and I came back by boat. It was bitter on the lake.” 

‘‘We come from the police,” said Fafner casually. 

Ashenden thought they must consider him a perfect idiot if 
they imagined he had not long ago discovered that, but it was 
not a piece of information to which it was discreet to reply with 
a pleasantry. 

“Oh, really,” he said. 

“Have you your passport on you?” 

“Yes. In these war-times I think a foreigner is wise always to 
keep his passport about him.” 

“Very wise.” 

Ashenden handed the man the nice new passport which gave 
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no information about his movements other than that he had 
come from London three months before and had since then 
crossed no frontier. The detective looked at it carefully and 
passed it on to his colleague. 

“Tt appears to be all in order,” he said. 

Ashenden, standing in front of the fire to warm himself, smok- 
ing a cigaret, made no reply. He watched the detectives warily, 
but with an expression, he flattered himself, of amiable uncon- 
cern. Fasolt handed back the passport to Fafner, who tapped it 
reflectively with a thick forefinger. 

“The chief of police told us to come here,”’ he said, and Ashen- 
den was conscious that both of them now looked at him with 
attention, “‘to make a few inquiries of you.” 

Ashenden knew that when you have nothing apposite to say 
it is always better to hold your tongue; and when a man has 
made a remark that calls, to his mind, for an answer, he is apt to 
find silence not a trifle disconcerting. Ashenden waited for the 
detective to proceed. He was not quite sure, but it seemed to 
him that the man hesitated a little. 

“Tt appears that there have been a good many complaints 
lately of the noise that people make when they come out of the 
Casino late at night. We wish to know if you personally have 
been troubled by the disturbance. It is evident that as your 
rooms look on the lake and the revelers pass your windows, if 
the noise is serious, you must have heard it.” 

For an instant Ashenden was dumfoundzd. What balder- 
dash was this the detective was talking to him (boom, boom, he 
heard the big drum as the giant lumbered on the scene) and why 
on earth should the chief of police send to him to find out if his 
beauty sleep was disturbed by vociferous gamblers? It looked 
very like a trap. But nothing is so foolish as to ascribe profundity 
to what on the surface is merely inept. Ashenden had a confi- 
dent belief in the stupidity of the human animal which in the 
course of his life had stood him in good stead. 

It flashed across him that if the detective asked him such a 
question it was because he had absolutely no shadow of proof 
that he was engaged in any illegal practise. It was clear that he 
had been denounced, but no evidence had been offered, and the 
investigation of his rooms had been fruitless. But what a silly 
excuse was this to make for a visit and what a poverty of inven- 
tion it showed! These men were even stupider than he thought; 
but Ashenden had aiways a soft corner in his heart for the 
stupid and now he looked upon them with a feeling of unex- 
pected kindliness. He would have liked to pat them gently. 
But he answered the question with gravity. 

“To tell you the truth, Iam a very sound sleeper—the result, 
doubtless, of a pure heart and an easy conscience—and I have 
never heard a thing.” 

Ashenden looked at them for the faint smile that he thought 
his remark deserved, but their countenances remained stolid. 
Ashenden, as well as an agent of the British Government, was a 
humorist, and he stifled the beginnings of a sigh. He assumed a 
slightly imposing air and adopted a more serious tone. 

“‘But even if I had been awakened by noisy people I should not 
dream of complaining. At atime when there is so much trouble, 
misery and unhappiness in the world, I cannot but think it very 
wrong to disturb the amusement of people who are lucky enough 
to be able to amuse themselves.” 

“En effet,” said the detective. “But the fact remains that 
peonle have been disturbed and the chief of police thought the 
matter should be inquired into.” 


H® colleague, who had hitherto preserved a silence that was 
positively sphinx-like, now broke it. “I notice by your 
passport that you are an author, Monsieur,” he said. 

Ashenden in reaction from his previous perturbation was feel- 
ing exceedingly debonair and he answered with good humor. 

“Tt is true. It is a profession full of tribulation, but it has now 
and then its compensations.” 

“La gloire,” said Fafner politely. ‘Glory.’ 

“Or shall we say notoriety?” hazarded Ashenden. 

“And what are you doing in Geneva?” 

The question was put so pleasantly that Ashenden felt it be- 
hooved him to be on his guard. A police officer amiable is more 
dangerous to the wise than a police officer aggressive. 

“‘T am writing a play,” said Ashenden. 

He waved his hand to the papers on his table. Four eyes 
followed his gesture. A casual glance told him that the detectives 
had looked and taken note of his manuscripts. 

“And why should you write a play here rather than in your own 
country?” 

Ashenden smiled upon them with even more affability than 
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before, since this was a question for which he had long bee, 
prepared, and it was a relief to give the answer. He was curjoys 
to see how it would go down. 

“Mais, Monsieur, there is the war. My country isin a 
it would be impossible to sit there quietly and write a play.” 

“Ts it a comedy or a tragedy?” 

“Oh, a comedy, and a light one at that,’’ replied 
“The artist needs peace and quietness. How do you expect him 
to acquire that detachment of spirit that is demanded by 
work unless he can have perfect tranquillity? Switzerland has the 
good fortune to be neutral, and it seemed to me that in Geneya] 
shou'd find the very surroundings I wanted.” 

Fafner evidently came to the conclusion that he could leam 
nothing more from talking to Ashenden, for his remarks now grey 
desultory and in a few minutes he rose to go. 





HEN Ashenden, having warmly shaken their hands, closed 
the door behind the pair he heaved a great sigh of relief 

He turned on the water for his bath, as hot as he thought he 
could possibly bear it, and as he undressed reflected comfortably 
over his escape. He wondered who it could have been that had 
denounced him to the Swiss authorities as a secret agent of the 
British Government. fe 

The day before an incident had occurred that had left him on 
his guard. Thcre was in his employment a Swiss known in the 
Intelligence Department as Bernard who had recently come 
from Germany, and Ashenden had caused an order to be given 
him that he was to be in a certain café not far from the station at 
a certain time. Since he had not seen him before, he had in- 
formed him through an intermediary what question he himself 
would’ask and what reply Bernard was to give. He chose the 
luncheon hour for the meeting, since then the café was el 
to be crowded, and it chanced that on entering he saw but one 
man of about the age he knew Bernard to be. He was seated} 
himself, and going up to him, Ashenden casually put to hin 
the prearranged question. The prearranged answer was given, 
and sitting down at the table Ashenden ordered himself a §‘ 
Dubonnet. nol 

The spy was a stocky little fellow, shabbily dressed, witha 
bullet-shaped hea¢, close-cropped, fair, with shifty blue eyes and 
a sallow skin. He did not inspire confidence. He was a Germal 
Swi-s and spoke French with a strong accent. He i ia 
asked for his wages and these Ashenden passed over to him iman 
envelop. They were in Swiss francs. 

He gave a general account of his stay in Germany and answered 
Ashenden’s careful questions. He was, by calling, a waiter and 
had found a job in a restaurant near one of the Rhine — 
which gave him good opportunity to secure the information 
was required of him. His reasons for coming to Switzerland for 
a few days were plausible and there would apparently be no 
difficulty in his crossing the frontier on his return. 
expressed his satisfaction with his behavior, gave him instructions 
for his future guidance, and was prepared to finish the inter- 
view. 

“Very good,” said Bernard. “But before I go back to Germany 
I want two thousand francs.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, and I want them now, before you leave this café. It’s 
‘a sum I have to pay, and I’ve got to have it.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t give it to you.” 

A scowl made the man’s face even more unpleasant to look 
than it was before. : 

“You’ve got to.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

The spy leaned forward and, not raising his voice, but speaking 
so that only Ashenden could hear, he burst out angrily: 

“Do you think I’m going on risking my life for that beggar 
sum you give me? Not ten days ago a man was caught at Ma 
and shot. Was that one of your men?” 5 

“We have not got anyone at Mainz,” said Ashenden carelessly, 
and for all he knew it was true. He had been puzzled not tor 
ceive his usual communications from that place and Bernardsit 
formation might afford the explanation. ‘You knew 
what you were to get when you took on the job, and if you were! 
satisfied you needn’t have taken it. I have no authority togve 
you a penny more.” : 

“Do you see what I’ve got here?” said Bernard. He took# 
small revolver out of his pocket and fingered it significantly. 

“What are you going to do with it? Pawn it?” : 

With an angry shrug of the shoulders the man put it back a 
his pocket. Ashenden reflected that had he known anything? 
the technique of the theater, Bernard would have been ava 
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QAshenden had felt for a day or two that there was something in the air, and this 
meeting with the Baroness, the Prince and the Pasha confirmed his suspicions. 


that it is useless to make a gesture that has no ulterior meaning. to his chief in the near future that his salary should be raised. 
et ou refuse to give me the money?” Bernard smiled hideously. ‘Do you know that I only have to 
Certainly.” go to the police and tell them about you to have you arrested? 
The spy’s manner, which at first had been obsequious, wasnow Do you know what a Swiss prison is like?” 
‘omewhat truculent, but he kept his head and never for a moment “No, I’ve often wondered lately. Do you?” 
raised his voice. Ashenden could see that Bernard, however big “Yes, and vou wouldn’t much like it.” 
4tuffian, was a reliable agent, and he made up his mind to suggest One of the things that had bothered (Continued on page we 
/ 
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A JOLLY CHAT 


ET us all put on our most somber 
clothes, pull down the blinds and 
have a jolly chat regarding Death! 
Do you say it is a topic which 

should be avoided, because people do not like to brood over the 
fact that the road we are traveling leads to the Shades and there 
are no detours? You are wrong. Next to the weather, and things 
to eat, there is no subject-matter so eagerly attacked and so 
joyfully dwelt upon as the tragic visitations of the Dark Angel. 

The radio and movies have hurt the funeral as a form of popu- 
lar entertainment but it never can be displaced as a dramatic 
spectacle, because it is the only kind of show which offers a real 
corpse, a floral display and a free-for-all exhibition of grief. 

Do not think that grief is necessarily the partner of calamity. 
For a great many people, whose nerves are close to the surface, 
it is a positive luxury—ranking with ice-cream soda, artichokes, 
terrapin, angel-food, sex novels and the daily newspaper revela- 
tions concerning the newest murder mystery. 

Thousands of women have testified to the fact that they feel 
better after “a good cry.” The pressure is down and the world 
seems more acceptable. And you must have observed people 
coming away from a high-class funeral. They have been treated 
to sepulchral singing by a trained quartet, tremolo condolences 
by a popular pastor, the warm and heavy fragrance of hothouse 
flowers, a parade of black-clad figures and much muffled sobbing. 
Everything up-to-date and Belasco. Those who react readily to 
rites and ceremonies, perfumes, music and light effects come 
away from the obsequies tingling from the effects of a spiritual 
massage. 

Away from the cities and in settlements where religious ob- 
servances are still popular, it is taken for granted that when any 
well-known brother or sister “passes on” or “goes from among 
us,” he or she will leave behind the most specific and detailed in- 
structions regarding all of the farewell exercises. 

Such and such hymns are to be sung and Miss Callie Ferguson 
will play an organ solo just as the hearse backs up to the church. 
The pall-bearers are named and there is nearly always a request 
as to the burial costume. The funeral sermon must be preached 
by Reverend Philo Tourtelotte, who won his first laurels here in 
the home town and is now holding an important charge in Spring- 
field. He must hasten back to the humble scene of his early 
activities and describe to friends and neighbors the variegated 
virtues of the deceased. 

If all of these worthy people, who count their days and await 
the summons, dreaded the thought of death and wished to hide 
the truth from themselves, would they devote so much loving 
care to outlining and revising these solemn programs? 

Once I went home for the holidays and a very near and dear 
relative got me into a side room on Christmas afternoon and kept 
me there for two hours, explaining the advantages of a new fam- 
ily lot, just purchased from the Cemetery Association. It 
seemed that the old lot was becoming crowded and, besides, it 
was in an obscure corner of the graveyard, on sloping ground, 
and the landscaping possibilities were restricted. The new lot was 
roomy, and the blue-print showed just where every immediate 
relative could be placed so as to produce ultimately a neat and 
geometrical effect. 

When I saw my own name written in one of the rectangles I 
began to falter in my enthusiasm for the subject at hand, even 
though I had been assigned to a very favorable and prominent 
spot in the ensemble. I remember that one of the reasons why the 
new lot seemed desirable was that it “commanded a good view.” 
I couldn’t quite get it and felt disposed to ask questions, but I 
knew it was no time for levity. 

Now, when good people make such calm and careful provisions 
for future interment and peaceful slumber, it proves that the 
mere thought of dying is not always enveloped in dread and 
~ 





About DEATH 


We had, on one of our timber 
farms, an elderly tenant who 
lived in a bachelor shack. He 
became bedridden and the doc- 
tors told him that he had but a few weeks to live. 

He had been helping to clear a piece of woodland and he knew 
of some clean and straight-grained logs that had been set up for 
seasoning. He made a special request that some planks should 
be sawed from these selected logs and that a carpenter of his 
acquaintance, who had the cabinetmakers’ knack of fitting and 
joining, should be asked to make a coffin which would be sound 
and solid and workmanlike. 

Henry, such being the name of our old friend who was booked 
for the Stygian passage, said that all of the coffins purchased 
from undertakers were made of “cull” material. They were 
stringy and full of knot-holes, but their defects were covered over 
with varnish and puffed satin, so as to deceive the purchaser, 
Henry said that the average “casket” bought from a “‘mortician,” 
expecting a minimum profit of one hundred and fifty percent, 
never would hold anyone who made a determined effort to break 
out. : 

He wanted to recline in a box which was sturdy and substantial 
—one in which the occupant could take a just pride. He wanted 
one which would be in‘a fair state of preservation on Resurrec- 
tion Day and would excite the envy of other tenants who were 
being exposed to the weather. 

Henry converted his room into a carpenter shop and super- 
vised the construction of the box, while propped up in bed. After 
the coffin was made, he sent for all of his friends to come in to 
inspect it and admire it. Henry got a real vibratory thrill from 
visualizing his theatrical hop-off to the Unknown. He was dra- 
matizing himself—and that is the most popular game of solitaire 
ever invented. 


ie THE swarming city, a funeral is just an interruption of traffic, 

but in a community which keeps close tab on every resident, it 
becomes a celebration and a public demonstration of neighbor- 
hood popularity and social importance. If Mrs. Rodney Bascom 
receives forty floral offerings at her funeral, as compared with 
thirty received by Mrs. Gideon Hemphill the week before, the 
grief of all of the Bascoms is considerably assuaged. Careful 
count is made of the number of cars in the parade out to Spring- 
vale and everyone knows that those who are shooting at the mark 
established by Judge Eustis two years ago—one hundred and 
eighty cars, not counting the relatives and pall-bearers—will have 
to step some. 

There is a wistful belief that the recently departed is looking 
down from a cloud somewhere, counting all the low-priced motor- 
cars, and finding an added reason for being serenely happy in the 
great-Beyond. 

After recovery from the first shock, the idea among the ar- 
rangers is to make the funeral a splurge and spare no expense. 
Usually there is a morbid and sentimental desire to make the 
late lamented look as much unlike himself as possible. If he has 
been accustomed to blue serge, he must go away wearing broad- 
cloth. I know of many a worthy citizen who never wore a button- 
hole bouquet until he was cold and horizontal. 

My friend, George Morse, of Rutland, Vermont, overheard a 
conversation on a train down South: 

“You finally lost the old man, I hear.” 

“Yes, Father left us about a month ago, Well, we couldn't 
have kept him much longer. He was eighty-nine, but it was wo 
derful the way he retained his faculties. Only two days before 
he died he called in Ed and me, and told us about what he wanted 
at the funeral. He said he wanted to be buried in his old 
Confederate uniform. 

“We sort o’ promised him, but after we took it out and exail- 
ined it, we found it was all moth-eaten and shot and looked 
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terrible. We'd spent four hundred on a casket and we knew an 
awful big crowd would view the remains, and it just didn’t seem 
right to dress Father up in anything so old and shabby, so Ed and 
me went down-town and bought him a dandy tuxedo.” 

Many a registrant at the pearly gates will be compelled to say 

to Saint Peter: “Pardon the costume. I didn’t have anything 
to do with dressing myself.” 
_ DoI hear someone suggest that this theme, which we are treat- 
ing so lightly, is nothing to joke about? We, editorially speaking, 
are not joking. We are whistling to keep up our courage while 
going farther and farther into the deep woods. 

This piece would not be written by anyone under the age of 
fifty. Permit me to say again that a man is growing old when he 
consults the obituary column before looking at the sporting page. 
And he consults the obituary column because the bulletins edged 
in black are coming to him so rapidly that he cannot ignore them. 

Attending funerals becomes a habit and he receives a statement 

the florist on the first of every month. 

There is a span in every man’s life when it seems to him that his 


friends are going to live forever. The twenty-year-after class 
reunion shows a mortality rate of approximately .coo. When he 
meets his associates he does not want to know about their blood- 
pressures or to compare symptoms. 

Then there comes a critical period, about the time he decides 
that eighteen holes of golf a day are enough for anyone, when the 
companions all around him begin to fall as if they were being 
mowed down by some machine gun hidden in an invisible thicket. 
That is when the most case-hardened and callous old-timer finds 
himself nursing the realization that he is not going to remain on 
the active list forever. He simply cannot get away from the 
statistics and the appalling regularity of the brief and brutal 
telegrams, such as: 


Bill died last night. 
Wednesday home. 


‘ If a man belongs to clubs and societies and a couple of alumni 
associations and has yielded to the gregarious instinct instead 
of hiding in a corner he will receive (Continued on page 1 58) 


Heart trouble. Funeral two 
Are you coming? Jim. 





The Story So Far: 
Distvents D’ARCY, an Irishman in love with 


adventure, found himself, in 1848, at the head 

of a band of gold-seekers encamped in the 
California hills. Dermod had traveled overland from 
the East. In San Francisco, he threw in his lot with 
Bejabers Harmon, ex-jailer, and a band of prisoners, to 
which were added later Sir Humphrey O’Shea and the 
Reverend Obadiah Poppy. 

At the hacienda of Don Emilio Espinosa, D’Arcy had 

met and fallen in love with Josepha Guerrero, who 
was betrothed to young Tomas Espinosa. Later, 
D’Arcy had several opportunities of endearing himself 
to the proud Josepha by saving her worthless half- 
brother, Romauldo, first from drowning and later from 
hanging. Although Dermod succeeded in declaring his 
love to Josepha, their secret meeting ‘was discovered by 
the girl’s father, Don José, and was the cause of 
D’Arcy’s being forbidden the hacienda the next time 
he called. 

After this unlucky visit D’Arcy and Bejabers retired 
from the hacienda and spent the night in the open, hav- 
ing taken the precaution of arranging dummies by their 
camp-fire, they themselves sleeping in concealment. 

The dummies were shot at by Romauldo and some 
peons, and D’Arcy’s horse, Pathfinder, and a bag of 
gold-dust stolen. 

When Don José heard of the action of his son he 
was heart-broken, and Josepha was angry at D’Arcy 
because he had later permitted Romauldo to run into 
a trap which Dermod and Bejabers had arranged. Al- 
though Romauldo escaped, Josepha vowed that she 
would never marry D’Arcy. 

During the following winter D’Arcy’s party remained 
at Happy Camp. 

In the spring bands of prospectors, who had heard of 
the rich strike D’Arcy and his followers had made, 
began appearing on the Arroyo Chico. D’Arcy drew up 
a set of rules incorporating the Happy Camp Mining 
District and made all newcomers sign them. New groups 
of miners poured in constantly, a saloon and dance-hall sprang 
up. Happy Camp became a roaring, wide-open commu- 
nity. 

Bejabers, who had gone to San Francisco to return some equip- 
ment which the party had “borrowed” when they left, reached 
Happy Camp in the spring. He brought newspapers and tales of 
the wild life in San Francisco, as well as the report that when he 
stopped at the Guerrero hacienda he had been shot at by Don 
José, and that Josepha herself showed great animosity. 

D’Arcy made up his mind to go to Sacramento to arrange with 
the newly established Wells Fargo Express Company for the ship- 
ment of their gold. On his way there he met Don José and Josepha 
riding toward Sutter’s Fort. The don was going to arrange for a 
mortgage on his ranch. 

‘ Dermod again enraged Josepha by offering to lend Don José 
10,000. 

In Sacramento, D’Arcy ran across Romauldo Guerrero in the 
act of killing a miner in a gambling-house. D’Arcy fired at 
Romauldo and wounded him in the leg but failed to prevent his 
escape. 
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On D’Arcy’s return to Happy Camp, he found that Sir 
Humphrey and Mr. Poppy had broken the rules of the camp and 
had to be read out of the partnership. With this accomplished, 
the company earnestly set to work on the season’s mining. 


EE 


OR a week Don José Guerrero had been scratching his 
head in profound perplexity. His perturbation had 
its genesis in the receipt, via the hand of a mounted 
messenger, of a letter from Don Emilio Espinosa. 

Nothing irritated Don José more than the receipt of a letter, 
for Don José like many another proud Hispano-Californian of 
that day could neither read nor write; and when his friends, who 
were perfectly well aware of this, sent him a letter, he considered 
them a little unkind, for equally well they knew he must ask his 
daughter to read the letter for him—and upon occasion there are 
matters one does not care to confide in one’s daughter. : 

For a week, therefore, he suffered agonies of apprehension, 
carrying the letter about with him; then, with the fatalism char- 
acteristic of his race, suddenly he handed it to his daughter and 
bade her acquaint him with its contents. 





‘Spare my father this disgrace and I will not marry 
Tomas," said Josepha. ‘‘I would die for you,” 
answered D’ Arcy, ‘‘but I will not be weak for you.” 


It was a courteous letter, almost ornate in its expressions of 
affection and solicitude, the letter of a diplomat. Don Emilio 
urged that his son, Tomas, was in an uncertain mental and 
physical condition due to the lax manner in which the arrange- 
ments for his betrothal and marriage to Josepha were being 
handled. In a word, Don Emilio let it be known that he, too, 
was weary of the inexplicable and unnecessary delay, and-unless 

messenger could bring him Don José’s assurance that the 
matter would move forward immediately he, Don Emilio, must 
reluctantly decline to proceed further in the negotiations, which, 
once abandoned, could not be resumed. 

“It is your stubbornness, your lack of obedience to the lawful 

es of your father, that has brought this unpleasant demand 

upon me,” Don José complained to. Josepha. “What else does 
Don Emilio say?” 

“He says,” the girl read calmly on, “that he is aware that 
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affairs with the rancheros of California have not been going well 
the past few years due to political disturbances, and for that 
reason he is willing that the subject of a wedding-dowry should 
not be discussed. He is quite agreeable to any sum you may 
mention.” 

“Our family pride could not possibly permit me to consider a 
centavo less than ten thousand dollars.” He pondered a minute. 
“It is past the time when Don Dermod D’Arcy should come to 
consummate the loan I arranged with him. Blood of the devil! 
His delay embarrasses me.”’ 

“He will not come,’’ the girl informed her father confidently. 
“He has changed his mind.” 

“Tf he has he should notify me.’”’ Don José was disturbed. 
“T have had all things prepared and await now but the receipt of 
the money. My daughter, we can no longer delay your marriage. 
To do so would be fatal.” . ‘i 
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“T shall not wed with Tomas Espinosa,” declared Josepha. 

Don José raised heavy eyes to hers. His face was cold and a 
bit cruel. “You will obey your father,” he said and stalked out 
of the room. To disobey was simply not done among well-bred 
ladies; hence, he considered that by morning his daughter would 
have considered from every angle the advantages of an alliance 
with the heir to the Espinosa acres and be in a tractable frame of 
mind. 

Alas! Morning found her as recalcitrant as ever. 

“T will give you one week to conform to my desires,” her 
father informed her furiously: “If then you are still wilful you 
shall be locked up until you change your mind. Your father 
knows where your best interests lie. Blood of the devil! Would 
you be an old maid?” 

“Rather than marry. Tomas. Espinosa I would enter: some 
religious order. I would wed myself to our holy religion.” 

“Bah!” her father replied rudely, and fell to thinking. “You 
love the gringo, D’Arcy?” he challenged suddenly. 

“He has told me that he loves me; he has asked me to marry 
him, but mentioned no particular time. I refused him. His 
nature is such that, although my heart went out to him at our 
first meeting, I realize that were I to marry him my love in time 
would perish.”’ 

Don José took his daughter in his arms and kissed her. ‘You 
have relieved me of a great worry,” he declared. “It is high 
time that D’Arcy should have returned from Monterey, whither 
he suggested going to examine into the title to the rancho. Today 
I shall ride to his camp on the Arroyo Chico to discuss the matter 
again. Will you ride with me, little dove?” 

“Most certainly, my father. For a long time I have been 
consumed with curiosity to see these gringos at their mining 
operations.” 

With a light heart Don José summoned Patricio and bade him 
prepare horses for the journey immediately. 


HE midday meal had been consumed at Happy Camp and 
D’Arcy and his partners were seated on the long bench out- 
side their cabin door smoking, when Don José Guerrero and his 
daughter, with two vagueros following, rode up to Arroyo Chico. 
Bejabers Harmon rose on the instant. “Guess we can all finish 
our noon-hour rest down at our claims,”’ he suggested. ‘Der- 
mod’s got company comin’.” He walked away followed by the 
others, and D’Arcy rose to greet the Guerreros, lifting his shabby 
hat in grave salutation. Since she wanted nothing that he pos- 
sessed, Josepha favored him with a cool bird-like nod. Her 
father’s greeting, however, was more expansive. 
- “Ah,” Don José boomed unctuously. “It is a pleasure to my 
old eyes to behold you, Don Dermod. I had thought perhaps 
you might have returned from Monterey.” He proffered his 
hand which D’Arcy received grimly. 

“T trust,’ the latter mumbled embarrassedly, “that your 
daughter enjoys the best of health and: spirits.”’ 

The lady favored him with a wintry affirmative nod, although 
D’Arcy thought her glance somewhat less belligerent,than when 
they had last met. “I am in excellent health myself,”’ he added 
lamely. “Will you not alight and rest awhile in our poor house? 
It is past the luncheon hour, but if you will have a little patience 
I will have a meal served.” 

“You are very kind, Don Dermod.”’ Without hesitation Don 
José dismounted, while D’Arcy advanced to assist Josepha to-do 
likewise. But her little feet had touched the ground before he 
could reach her; she drew the reins over her_horse’s head: and 
dropped them on the ground. 

“Tt is pleasant here in the sunshine,’’. she mittee, ae 
seated herself on the bench; with a satisfied sigh her father sat 
down beside her, while D’Arcy entered to ask Jim Toy to prepare 
a meal. 

“Well, Don Dermod,” Don José began, as soon as his host had 
rejoined them, “‘you are still of the same mind regarding the 
mortgage loan which we discussed on the road recently?” 

D’Arcy’s glance flickered to Josepha’s and her eyes pleaded 
with him to say no. Instead he answered, “Business called me 
back here, Don José, before I had opportunity to ride to Monterey 
and investigate your title.” 

“Ah, that is most unfortunate—for me!’’ For a moment Don 
José appeared to be profoundly depressed. But only for a 
moment. “I have brought with me the grant given me by the 
Mexican government, Don Dermod. Perhaps you would care to 
read it, no?” 

From a capacious inner pocket he brought it forth—a yellowish 
parchment. D’Arcy read it carefully, noting the boundaries of 
the grant, the date of issue, the signature of the gobernador of that 





Tide of Empire 





period and the seal of his office; noting, too, the fact that the 
reverse of the document bore the notation of -the recording a 


officer at Monterey, as well as an official certification and the 


Great Seal of the Republic of Mexico. Certainly Don José’s 


title appeared to be genuine enough. 

“T am quite satisfied your title is good, Don José,” he told the 
don presently. 

Don José bowed his acknowledgment of the compliment im- 

plied. “Then you are still willing to make the loan?” 

“Yes, but I have no money. All I have, Don José, is virgin 
gold.”’ Again his glance flickered for a split second to the girl’s, 

“The raw gold will not do, Don Dermod,” she murmured. 
“One must have minted gold.” 

“T am not one to stand on trifles, my daughter.” Don José 
looked at the girl with a glance faintly hostile. “You have 
scales, have you not, Don Dermod? And the rate of exchange is, 
I believe, sixteen dollars to the ounce.’ 

“But my gold is worth nineteen dollars to the ounce, Don 
José.” 


“Not in California, my boy. However, men like ourselves — 


never argue over trifles.”’ He laid his great hand affectionatel 
upon D’Arcy’s knee. “Let us say that the rate of exchange shall 
be seventeen and a half.” 

“That is acceptable, Don José.” 

“Thank you. I lack words to express my appreciation of such 
noble acquiescence. I have had an American attorney in Sacra- 
mento prepare the mortgage and the note; already I have at- 


tested my signature before the alcalde there. Here, read, my 


boy,” and he thrust the documents into D’Arcy’s hands. 
D’Arcy read them carefully and deliberately, comparing the 
legal description of the lands mortgaged with that in the old 
grant. Everything appeared to be in perfect order, including 
the barely decipherable signature of Don José. 
“You are satisfied, Don Dermod?”’ 
“Yes, Don José.” 
“Ts it permitted to inquire if you have the gold on hand?” 
“T have it, Don José. I can weigh it for you immediately.” 
“Tf you will be so kind.” 


As D’Arcy departed he caught in Josepha’s eyes a look of 


dumb helplessness, of misery, of anger and cold contempt. 


“You will persist in doing this when I have told you I object?” 


“Tt is business,” he pleaded 

“You say you love me?” 

He nodded. 

*T do not understand such love. . I reject it.” 

Don José, following D’Arcy, growled to her to be silent. 
On the cabin table D’Arcy weighed out the requisite amount of 


gold, Don José signed the note, and D’Arcy placed the gold in 


a number of ‘stout canvas bags and tied the mouths securely. 


“T will lend you a pack-mule to carry this treasure, Don José, oy 


he suggested. 


“Ten thousand thanks. I will have him returned to you 


tomorrow.” 

Jim Toy removed the scales, spread a newspaper across one 
end of the table and placed thereon tin plates, a turéen of venison 
stew, some soda-biscuits and coffee. 


D* *aRCY stepped outside. “If you will now enter,” he suggested, 


‘you may find it possible to partake of our coarse fare. — 


I am sorry it is not worthy of you.’ 


“T do not break bread with my enemy,’’ Josepha replied, and — 


there was. a catch in her yoice% “I came.here today, you 
would change your mind sind irefuse to fet my. rather Galle 
your snare, like a poor fly that calls upon the spider. You he 
by control of the Rancho Arroyo Chico, some day you W 
control me—is that so?” 

He nodded affirmation. 

“God of my soul,” she almost hissed, “‘he boasts of it! * $0 
you would marry Josepha Guerrero, no?” 

“To marry you is the dearest wish of my heart.” 


“Then listen, gringo.”’ She drew him aside. ‘You may per- 


haps wonder why my father is so anxious to borrow this money 


that he has mortgaged his rancho. It is because he feels a great 


shame that his daughter should wed with Tomas Espinosa 


that in days to come it may be said of that daughter that she 


came to her husband with but the shirt on her back. 
“Fool of a gringo, that gold is my dowry. You do not know 
our people. The word of the men—it is the law. So now I goto 


Tomas. Once that thought—ah, it hurt after I had met bel 


But now—well, it does not hurt so much. One has pleasure 


one has escaped marriage with a fool and a rogue, a babbler of 


empty, meaningless words.” 
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G."'It is your lack of obedience to the lawful wishes of your father that has 
brought this unpleasant demand upon me,'’ Ton José complained to Josepha. 


“I am sorry I am not to have the pleasure of entertaining you,” 
he replied, and left her to report to Don José that his daughter 
was not hungry. 

While Don José ate, D’Arcy caught up a mule and cinched 
a pack-saddle with heavy canvas kyacks on the animal. Into 
these kyacks later he helped Don José transfer the gold. As the 
don and his daughter mounted and prepared to depart, D’Arcy 
laid a hand on the girl’s bridle. 

“Your half-brother,” he murmured, “is an outlaw. It is said 
that he has committed, together with certain companions, many 
murders and robberies.” 

“Until that has been proved,” she answered coldly, “his 
people prefer not to talk about him.” 


“Tt has been proved, Josepha. I saw him kill one man and 
he has tried to kill me twice. Some day the rascal will be 
hanged.” 

She glanced down at him scornfully. “When that happens, 
Don Dermod, you will perhaps be so good as to bring his body 
to the Rancho Arroyo Chico? We have the family cemetery.” 

“Tf he is hanged where I can gain possession of his body I shall 
most certainly deliver it to his family.”” He favored her with a 
little impudent grin. “So you are going to marry that boy, 
Tomas, after all?” 

“T will marry him now—for a reason.” 

“A woman’s reason. One may not question that. Well, I 
have this to say. my proud Castilian beauty. You will at ~ 





marry Tomas Espinosa; no, not even if I supply the wedding- 
dowry.” 

“No? You make me laugh. Why will I not marry him?” 

“Because you love me.” 

“Fool. I say—well, once I liked you very much, because I 
thought to myself: Josepha, this gringo is different. But no. All 
the gringos are the same—like beans. You are not simpitico. 
You have the big head when you think of women. You think: 
This woman will come to me when I say ‘Come.’ I am not one 
of those women.” 

“That is why I love you, you darlin’. As for this gold I have 
loaned your father, know you that I do it for your protection. 
But to get back to the question of your rascally half-brother. 
When that boy and I meet again one of us will die. Is that 
understood?” 

Her eyes widened in fright. “You°must»not fight,” she quav- 
ered. “He is quick with the pistol.” 

Despite the obvious displeasure manifested in Don José’s 
glance, D’Arcy came close to her. ‘I want you so much my 
heart aches for you,” he confessed, ignoring her warning. ‘At 
night I lie awake and dream of you. I work for you, I fight nature 
for you, I endure privations for you. But I will not be a weak 
man for the finest woman in the world. First, I will be:a man 
and then, if God is good, I may be your husband. And [ tell you 
again you will not marry the boy, Tomas.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“Because,” he replied with the charming egotism of his race, 
“you are too much of a woman to be satisfied with half a man— 
now that you have met a full-grown man. Once you came to me, 
when stupidly, I confess, I attempted to play the Latin lover. I 
have not forgotten and ne'ther have you. Some day you will 
send for me, and when you do, I will come. And you will not 
then send me away.” Before she could realize his intention he 
seized her little hand and kissed itgallantly. “TI have little time 
for love-making, light of my life,” he reminded her, “but, by the 
powers, I can love when I have opportunity.” 

Don José spurred up. ‘We thank you, Don Dermod,”’ he said 
coldly. ‘“Josephita, we go.” 

D’Arcy watched them ride up the Arroyo Chico, pausing from 
time to time to gaze curiously at the mining operations; then he 
went down to his own claim, delaying a little at Bejabers’ claim 
to relate to the little man the object of the don’s visit. 

‘What you quarrelin’ with that girl for?”” Bejabers complained. 
“You give her her own way and she’ll.come flutterin’ into your 
hand no matter what her family says.” 

“She’ll respect me more in the long run for being my own man, 
not hers, me lad.” 

“T hope so. All I got to say is that if you two ever marry, I 
want to be on hand to see what the harvest’s goin’ to be. You’re 
both so dog-gone proud I expect you’ll breed a race of peacocks.” 


Bus retiring that night D’Arcy took a dipper from the 


wall and stepped out into the night. He was bound for a 
drink at the little creek which ran through Happy Camp-.and 
emptied into the Arroyo Chico. Having slaked his thirst, he 
stood for a little while screened by the darkness which, in the 
shadow of the towering sugar-pines, was profound, and gazed 
across the meadow at the dance-hall. : 

Late as was the hour, Bacchus and Terpsichore still held- revel 
under the swinging hurricane-lamps, the rancid odor of whale-oil 
burning in which dominated the air that for ages‘had been fra- 
grant with the pungent aroma of trees, sweet grasses and-earth 
undefiled. Through the open door D’Arcy“€ould see.a gaily.clad 
Chilefia dancing with a drunken gray-haired man... 

“Curse them and their mad .confusion;’. D’Arcy growled. 
“There are tired miners in all these cabins.and tent houses-here- 
about. I’d offer no objection if thatdevil’s hole kept open until 
nine o’clock on week-days and midnight on Saturdays. But their 
all-night riots are robbing Happy Camp ofits rest. We’re not all 
drunkards and gamblers.”’ He dipped into the little stream and 
took another sip of water, then paused at attention with the 
dipper at his lips. From up the little meadow came the sound of 
galloping hoofs. 

“Something or somebody milling the horses and mules around,” 
he decided. ‘What for? Steal one of them, perhaps.” 

He ran to the cabin, informed Bejabers of his suspicions and 
buckled on his two long-barreled pistols. Bejabers had similarly 
armed himself. Together they left the cabin, closing the door 
behind them, and started up the meadow taking care to walk in 
the shadows of the fringe of woods, for the stars dimly lighted the 
meadow. 

a a number of horses, mules and burros galloped past 


eo m 


‘You think, by control of the 


them, pulled up in time to avoid crashing the fence just back of 
the dance-hall, then turned and retreated up the opposite side 
of the meadow. Two men on horseback were following and one 
was swinging a rope. Suddenly the moon came out from behind 
a cloud and the rider made his cast. 

“Very well,” he called softly to his companion. “I think this 
is the horse. You have already delivered the black mare to El 
Diablo. Is he satisfied?” 

“For tonight, yes. He will have this stallion in the morning.” 

“Good. Then I shall ride him tonight. That rat of mine 1s” 








Rancho Arroyo Chico, some day you will control me—is that so?’’ asked Josepha of D’ Arcy. 


leg-weary. We will drive all of these horses and mules out of the 
Meadow at the upper end and scatter them. Those are El 
Diablo’s instructions and wise ones, too, in the event of a 
pursuit.”’ 

They jogged away in the darkness, hazing the accumulated 
animals of the district ahead of them. 

“Quick, Dermod,”’ Bejabers charged. ‘You heard him speak of 
El Diablo? That’s what they call this greaser bandit that’s 
Sprung up lately. He’s goin’ to put over a raid on Happy Camp 
tonight. Never mind your horse. They’ll come back here with 


him to do their job and 
we'll recapture him. 
Stay here and watch 
developments, while I 
rouse out the boys at 
our cabin.” 

“Have Mac and Jud- 
son guard our cabin. 
We have too much gold 
there to be careless,” 
D’Arcy cried after him. 
“Of course they’ll tackle 
the dance-hall, too, but 
you and I can handle 
them there if they are 
not too many. Hurry 
back!” 

Bejabers returned in 
five. minutes accom- 
panied by Jim Toy and 
together the trio waited. 
Presently six men rode 
down the meadow with 
a led horse; they let 
down .the rude bars 
that formed an exit 
from the field and with 
creak of leather and 
jingle of spur rode 
straight to the roaring 
dance-hall. Here five 
dismounted and hand- 
ed their reins to one 
who remained as horse- 
holder. 

“There’s but one way 
to get out of that dance- 
hall and that is the way 
they went in,” D’Arcy 
told Bejabers grimly. 
“Come with me. Whilst 
I do for the laddybuck 
on the horse, you and 
Jim Toy lead their 
horses quickly off into 
the darkness of the 
meadow. Jim Toy will 
hold them there whilst 
you run back and join 
me outside the door. 
Tl hold them within, 
never fear, but I might 
need help if reinforce- 
ments come from the 
outside.” 

The trio walked bold- 
ly toward the door, 
making no attempt to 
conceal their approach 
from the horse-holder, 
who, regarding them as 
three more potential 
victims the moment 
they entered the dance- 
hall, gazed at them idly. 

“Good evening, my 
friend,’ D’Arcy hailed 
him. ‘Will you oblige 
me with a cigaret?” 

“With pleasure,” the 
fellow replied, and 
fumbled for the packet in the breast pocket of his shirt. As he 
reached to hand it to D’Arcy the latter seized his wrist with his 
left hand and jerked him forward; simultaneously his pistol 
descended upon the fellow’s skull before he could cry out. He 
slid down into D’Arcy’s arms and was carried out of the band 
of light that came through the dance-hall door, and there dropped. 
D’Arcy had a peep at the five men lined up at the rude bar. 

Meanwhile Bejabers had gathered the reins of the horses to- 
gether and handed them to Jim Toy, who led them quietly away. 

“They scattered our transportation,” (Continued on page 1 33) 














G,''I think this Big 
Dumb - bell from 
the Gym will prib- 
ably take Urania 
away from you and 
make you like it,”’ 


I said to Charley. 
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BIG POEM and Essay Man named John Dryden, 
who used to go on the air every morning at nine 
o’clock telling bedtime stories to night-watchmen, 
howled at the startled embalmer just before he took 

off for Eternity: 

“Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applause 

This little incident took place some two hundred years ago, if 
I’m not mistaken; I mean so many things have happened to me 
since then. However, my followers, Monsizur Dryden’s blunt 
dismissal of applause as merely a tonic for the umpchays is a 
statement I must put down to the fact that he was a very sick 
man when he died and his brain was no doubt missing on a couple 
of cylinders. 

What kings are left today have found out that being face- 
cards rates them little else than free rent as yes-men for their 
prime ministers and such. And I hope to tell you that if any of 
’em ever stepped out of character and offered to fight for a king- 
dom, he’d get a spirited slap in the face and be kept away from 
the movies for a week. As for just what the thrilling applause of 
the mob stands for, let me make you a present of a pungent 
example—really, I’m simply dying to haul off and give someone 
a Joad of this, and it might as well be you! 

In case my dainty profile is not as familiar to you as your own, 
I’m Jessie Girard, a little but effective:Senter with others,’’ who 
played the lead during the last week of ‘the run of “Good Night, 
Sweetie!”” when the prima donna did a Ruth Elder to a bigger 
and better frolic. If you don’t think I panicked ’em then you 
have a prejudice against reading the newspapers, but our exhibit 
had been on Broadway almost as long as the lights, so we closed, 
regardless of the fact that I was goaling what paltry customers 
appeared every night. 

When the Big Street turns thumbs down on your show, I mean 
it’s silly to do anything but make your bow and dance off. Ask 
the man who owns one! I want to say to you this evening that 
there’s only one crime this glittering, heart-breaking, name- 
making avenue never forgives, and that’s the sin of causing it to 
yawn! 

Well, an old peach of an uncle, who was so rich he didn’t have 
e count the words when he sent a telegram, had bequeathed unto 


1? 





me an income of three hundred dollars every month for the rest — 
of my natural life, and that supplied the cakes while I was 
resting. 


By an odd coincidence, there were no leading lady portfolios 4 


to be had at the moment and, my dears, I simply couldn’t be 
annoyed returning to the chorus after having my name in the 
lights, even if they were short-circuited in a scant week. I could 
have backed into a mere job with the greatest of ease as there 
was the usual chorine famine at the time, due to the fact that 
for thirty-five per week the dizzy producers now expect lookers, 
warblers, and hoofers with steps that would have made ’em wows 
as vaudeville singles a few years ago. 

-And yet they expect you not to be any tired business man’s 
weakness. Can you bear it? Virtue is its own reward, but, 
heavens above, what a small sum it hands you! 


PEAKING of tapioca, I was then a co-roomer with Urania La 
S Tourette, who’d been a show girl in “(Good Night, Sweetie!” - 
and a gold-miner all her life. Yet she was big-hearted—she’d split 
a cold with you any day. Curved the way the bathing beauts 
would like to be, Rainy, whose brains were usually on location, 
thought Italics were female Italians and was an incurable night- 
club addict, where she calmly took the tribute her charms 
exacted from.the dazed out-of-town. buyers. 

What a girl—she always got her man! Baffled in her crave to_ 
spend the winter in Palm Beach, she was willing to work; but 
it .was now the Follies or nothing and I felt that way a 
matters, too. All we needed was Ziegfeld’s consent, just like all 
we needed to be millionaires was a million. + 

Urania once went shopping for a heavy boy friend and came 
back with Charley Cash, namely, the backer of the musical _ 
poultice we’d both toiled in and a bookmaker, case-lot bootlegger * / 
and Broadway character that would have won attention from 
O. O. McIntyre. 

I'll have you know I simply hated this large, poisonous blah, 
who was as loud-mouthed as a soap-box spellbinder and as be 
as the English Channel. Really, he might have been all the” 
world to Urania, but he was a pain in the instep to me! 
used to tell me Charley was harmless, but notwithstanding, 
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@.‘‘Prince, you slay 
me!"’ said Urania. 
“T'll come and 
witness you say it 
with punches 
sometime, but if 
the fight gets too 
brutal I'll leave.’ 














that rocked the furniture. 





try to act it. Spray ’em with a order of them educated 


e > 
\ \ pipes of yours.” : 
B y H ® C e l : W e r The burly prince showed us all his teeth again, struck 


an attitude quite a blow and let forth a raucous bellow 


We simply gazed at him in 


with sitting either, I’ll state I’d hate to be cast up on a desert alarm, wondering what the neighbors’ children would think, 
island with him. I mean the way his piggy eyes roamed your _ but Charley smiled proudly and rubbed his pudgy hands to- 
person was simply fearful! gether like a pawnbroker offering a dollar for a wardrobe trunk. 

For no reason whatever, Charles appeared at our apartment “He broadcasts a nasty note, what?” he asked us. “Well, 


one evening with a young, swarthy, regal-appearing giant in tow. 
All the man-mountain stranger needed to make him a box car 
was numbers on him, good people, and as his nose had been 
broken, I figured this lad had spoken out of turn somewheres and 
forgot to duck. 

I was satisfied he was no cake-eater and a close-up also dis- 
closed that one of his ears could have stood a bit of truing up. 
Likewise, he sported under a glittering eye what is 
known in boxing circles as a “mouse.” Apart from 
these identification marks he featured a bumper crop 
of patent leather hair and a gleaming smile that re- 
vealed even teeth as white as the word itself. I mean 
he wasn’t bad-looking at all, in spite of this and that. 

“Hello, Sex Appeals!” was Charley’s irritating 
greeting. ‘‘Meet the prince—don’t make a scene!” 

“Prince of which?” languidly inquired Urania. 
“I thought Mr. Wales was a little fellow.” 

“Be your religion! D’ye think that kid’s the only 
prince in the racket?’’ snorted Charles. ‘This here’s 
bonded stock—a honest-to-Vishnu Arabian prince, but 
he speaks English ike he picked it up on the Harvard 
campus! Houssain Ali’s the name in round numbers, 
but.you can call him Al for short without him stickin’ 
a knife in you. And close down that window, will 
you, Baby, they’s a terrible draft in this trap!” 

“The room’s too close as it is, now that you're here,” 
Istid. “Besides, a little draft won’t hurt you.” 

_ “That’s what you think!” sneered Charley. “I got 
in that fatal draft ten years ago and the next thing I 
know I’m in France boxin’ bullets—and how! The 
prince here’s a war hero, too.” 
One year with ‘What Price Glory,’ O fair maidens!” bowed 
prince solemnly. 








Don’t you cherish that? G,‘‘Knock 

“Nix on the wise cracks, Big Boy,” grinned Charles. “Them him out, 
tuties just sit around all day composin’ nifties and they’d out- P vince! Knock him 
Point you without bein’ extended. You’re on Broadway now and out!” roared the crowd. 


mark you and mark you well, 
that’s just one of this wonder 
man’s capers. He’s what you call 
a triple-threat guy! Besides bein’ 
a sixty-four-carat Arabian prince 
and a grand opera shouter of 
countless ability, I’m afraid he’s 


one of the sweetest 
punchers I ever viewed 
in my life. If you think 
different, five will get 
you ten! You know the 
dead letter office? Well, 
Al’s the gent which 
took a poke at it and 
killed it!” 

“That’s a thought for 
today,’’ remarked Ura- 
nia, with an admiring 
glance at Prince Hous- 
sain Ali from her come- 
hither eyes. ‘‘Well, 
Prince, you’ll certainly 
be a comfort around 
some lucky girl’s flat— 
how you'll be able to 
keep the baby in hyster- 
ics with those fluent par- 
lor tricks of yours! You 
won’t be on the market 
long, that’s positive!” 


‘““Me-yah!”’ grunted Charles, 
impatiently. “My prince don’t 
crave no women. He’s ankle 
proof and looks on you snappers 
like the pestilence. Fool around 
with that for a while!” 
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But I’ll tell whoever’s listening the Arabian Knight was gazing 
at Urania as if she was the first girl he’d ever seen in all his born 
days and the sight certainly didn’t seem to nauseate him. 

“Art thou in tune with the infinite, O gazelle?’’ he asked her in 
a soft, thrilling voice. 

“Well, we got a nine-tube set, Princey,” answered my priceless 
girl friend, pointing to the radio. ‘‘What’s the wave-length and 
I'll get it for you.” 

And they hang pictures! 


prc HovussaIn grinned and parked himself beside her on 
the sofa, and Charley took this opportunity to break down 
and tell me his plans. Why he confided in me, gentle readers, 
I don’t know. I mean he knew I hated the ground he walked on 

“What d’ye think of my find, kid?” he asked me. 

“T think this Big Dumb-bell from the Gym will probably take 
Urania away from you and make you like it!” I told him. “I 
wouldn’t fool you!” 

“Ha, ha!’’ guffawed Charles, “‘you can be as comical as Chaplin 
when you feel in the mood. Well, when you fin’ly click, don’t 
forget it was me which give you that chance to star and made 
you!” 

“You couldn’t make me if you cried yourself sick!’ I retorted 
coldly. ‘I expect to be with Ziegfeld this season, so——-” 

‘“He’s openin’ a laundry, hey?” interrupted this menace, and 
honestly I could have murdered him for that alone, if it was the 
only thing I had against him! 

“Now, don’t steam up on me, Gorgeous!”’ he said, pulling me 
back when I started to rise. “You know I just dote on you and 
you want to learn to take a joke the same as you do your bows. 
Any time you feel the world’s against you, all you got to do is look 
in a mirror and cheer yourself up for a week. You can gamble all 
the spaghetti in Italy you're all broke out with‘It’! Besides, you’re 
smart, and I want to show you: what a break I got when this 
funny Arat bounded across my path.” 

I listened, friends of radioland, think- 
ing that the longer I kept this master 
mind away from Urania the better the 
chances of Mr. Prince building up my 
chum. 

“What I got in this big mauler is a 
box-office natural!’’ exclaimed Charles. 
“‘No foolin’, with my showmanship and 
his stuff I’ll run a sweater into a woolen- 
mill before he burns out. Naturally I’m 
goin’ to front for this bozo, and look 
what I got to dumfound the fight fans 
with—a new challenger for Tunney’s 
Chicago-count title and the only opera- 
singin’ battler in captivity. Gaze upon 
the international flavor, too; a Arabian 
prince after the heavyweight crown! 
Before each bout and afterwards, if able, 
Prince Houssain Ali will render from the 
ring a ballad from Low and Grin. His 
Highness also does a couple snappy nip- 
ups off the canvas—I forgot to tell you 
this crowd-pleaser’s a cruel acrobat, 
too!” 

“Ts he really an Arabian prince?” 

‘Creepin’ mackerel! You’d ask Babe 
Ruth for a reference, wouldn’t you?” 
he scowled. ‘‘Callin’ Houssain a prince 
is a boost for royalty and even if he 
ain’t one he’s just as serviceab‘e for my 
needs and comes cheaper. Why, his 
knock-out record don’t even mention 
rounds, it’s all ‘Tiger Hays, eighteen 
seconds; Blink Grogan, nine seconds; 
One-Round Berman, twenty-four sec- 
onds,’ and like that. He lays ’em like corner-stones! My athalete 
claims nobody ever went a full frame with him yet, though he 
admits all his box-fightin’s been done in the old country!” 

“Still, you think you have a gold-mine-in him!’’ I sneered. 

“Absolutely!”’ declared Charles. “He’s no bargain. 
him work out a couple times, and while he acts like he studied 
boxin’ by mail and a flock of the lessons failed to reach him, he’s 
as tough as a year in Sing Sing! They just break their hands on 
this egg, and his awkward style makes ’em all look bad. He’s as 
game as a football and he can take it, but he’s too full of clownin’ 
and grinnin’. The prince positively don’t choose to snap into it 
and get serious, not even after he’s been pasted from pillar to 


prince and bowed 





battered Prince Houssain. 
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post. His idea of gettin’ into condition for a fight is to have his : 


nails trimmed!”’ 

We looked up then as both Urania and Prince Houssain were 
rising and coming over to us, laughing their heads off. 
“T was just telling the prince about that washwoman of 0 
who joined a gym to take exercise because her doctor told her she 

didn’t get enough,’’ explained Urania.: “Imagine, all day 
over the tubs and half the night pulling chest weights to keep 
nimble! Isn’t that gorgeous?” 

“That doctor must of been a duck,”’ grinned Charley. 

“What do you mean duck?” asked Urania, doing a perfect 
straight for him. 

“Quack, quack, quack!” returned Charles and filled the rooms 
with his bellowed self-applause. ‘“‘Now you tell one!” 

“O my hostess with the liquid eyes of the doe, I have never 
found it necessary to consult a physician nor yet a man of law 
in all my life,’ murmured Prince Houssain. 

“Then you certainly have lived a dull existence, if at all! 
Urania chirruped. ‘‘Don’t you ever do any clowning—race 
around with the ladies or whatever?” 

“Alas, O maiden,” sighed our sheik, “I have known many men, 
but I fear I have merely met wormen!”’ 

“P-ince, you slay me!”’ giggled Urania. “I'll bet you’ve set 
many a girl to biting her nails, you’re just the type. -I’ll come 
and witness you say it with punches sometime, but I warm 


_you in advance, if the fight gets too brutal I’ll leave.” 


“If any bout I am engaged in gets too brutal, O fair dam 
I, too,, will leave!’’ the prince answered calmly. 

“You gamester, you!” laughed Urania. ‘Well, boys, you'll 
have to sign off now, for me and Jessie simply must get some 
shut-eye. Honestly. if we’re late at the foundry again they’te 
liable to can us. Goo’-by, see you all of a sudden!” 

“May thy dreams be of Heaven, thy former abode!” replied the 

himself out. Really, he sold his wares 
beautifully! 

“Now I ask you very confidentially, isn’t 
‘he just grand?’’ Urania purred as I bolted 
the door. “And a full-blooded prince, at 
that. I never was so intrigued! I wonder 
if I could stand living in Arabia, just in 


case. 
“Has he asked you to?’’ I inquired with 
interest. 


“For Pete’s sake, Jessie, don’t be crude! 
I can read a man’s face, can’t I?’’ she told 
me irritably. ‘Just think, I could be a real 
princess by simply snapping my fingers!” 

“Don’t snap ’em in front of Chai 
Cash,” I warned her. ‘‘Fun’s fun, and let’s 
have some, but really I wouldn’t kid this 
Arab along if I were you. I mean they’te 
dynamite!” 

“T can always jump before he explodes!” 
retorted this camp-fire girl. “I know my 
mushrooms!’’ And so we bedded down for 
the night. 

Our next visitor of the exacting sex was 
James Joseph (‘‘Skeets’’) Cooke, who checked 
in the following morning at the unearthly 
hour of ten. But as Jimmy was my most 


me up and, hurling on a cute negligée, 
closed the bedroom door to prevent Urania 
from squawking to high Heaven. 

Jimmy was a handsome little jockey 
with the trusting blue eyes and sterling | 
acter of a month-old baby, in spite of his 
daily contact with the hard-boiled wise 
boys. Honestly, he could ride like n E 
affairs and had been a panic at the New 
Orleans meeting, where I thought he was still booting “am” 
home, having written him the usual sweet nothings only a few” 
days before. : ae 

Consequently, I was slightly astonished but plenty deli 
to see him standing at my door, a sight as soothing to my 
eyes as boric acid, tra la! 

“Hello, Beautiful,”’ he chortled. ‘Long time no see!” x 

My answer’s lost to future generations, my masters, becaust 
you can’t talk very well while engaged in bestowing a chaste 
salute on someone, if you know what I mean. 

“How come you’re not riding at New Orleans?” I asked after: 
while—quite a while. : 


: 



















incurable habit I forgave him for ve 
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G@‘‘0b, Jimmy, it’ s—it's beautiful!’ I gasped. ‘You're just too dear for 
anything!’ ‘So's that rock you got on your finger,’ returned Jimmy. 


“Because that’s a hard trick to do when a guy’s in New York,” 
he grinned. “I got set down for two weeks, so I thought I’d ruin 
your plans by dashin’ up here to see you. How’s that dizzy play- 
mate of yours?” 

“Sssh!” I whispered. ‘Turn off the loud speaker. She’s in the 
next room, and you know how much gets past her shell-like ears. 
You didn’t ruin any plans of mine, Jimmy, but I can make a lot 
of em, now that you’re in my midst again. What did you get 
unhorsed for?” 


“Qor me if you heard this,” he said. “I got hostile with the 
starter, which has been pushin’ me around for weeks. The 
other day I had the mount on Quixote—remember that poodle I 
Wired you to get down on? Well, he was the favorite and I didn’t 
wish the suckers to lose their mortgage money, so when he pranced 
around at the post and one of the assistant starters lammed him 
pe nee bull-whip, I got red-headed and kicked that bird in the 
er. 

“Then I yelled at the starter, ‘Why don’t you get this field 
away, you big tomato?’ I went on and win with Quixote by a 
and I’d of win from here to West Virginia if that guy hadn’t 
Startled the filly with the whip. When I come back to the judges 
they called me up in the stand and presented me with a swell 
bawl-out and two weeks on the ground. I’ll see can I guess a few 

: shots for you while I’m up here duckin’ snowflakes.” 
Come m our nobby breakfast nook and I’ll ham-and-egg 

you, I invited him. ‘Honestly, you look frozen stiff!” 

I can believe that one,” he shivered. “This slab must be 


zero’s home town, what I mean! But I took my nourishment 
hours ago and I can’t eat again. I’m havin’ lots of fun keepin’ 
to ridin’ weight as it is and I don’t mean prob’ly!” 

‘‘Well, sit down, and as soon as I take a shower and get properly 
garbed to receive a gentleman, I’ll let you watch me eat,” I said. 
“Don’t make any noise and wake Urania.” 

“How can you tell when she’s asleep?”’ asked Jimmy and 
reached for the morning paper. 

A few minutes later I-dragged him into our midget kitchenette, 
scarcely big enough to sidestep an issue in, and while I assaulted a 
grapefruit,.James regarded me thoughtfully and admiringly. 

“Has that big:mock-turtle Charley Cash been botherin’ you, 
Precious?” he asked finally. 

“Qh, no,’ I smiled. ‘Really, I haven’t been anywhere, Jimmy, 
since you left and I hardly see him. He’s managing a heavy- 
weight boxer now—an Arabian prince to boot. Comb that out of 
your hair!” 

“Prob’ly quince, not prince!” he sneered. “He must be a fine 
palooka to be mixed up with bold Charley, the dashin’ boot- 
legger. Y’know, Jessie, what makes me giggle at Prohibition is 
this—some poor Eyetalian gets thrown in the hoosegow and fined 
his lifetime savin’s for havin’ a few quarts of watery wine in his 
house, while Humpty-dumptys like Charley Cash runs wide open 
in Times Square openly puttin’ out that Brooklyn Scotch which 
takes all the fillin’s out of your teeth! What’s wrong with this 
picture?” 

“Ask me another,” I laughed. “Listen, youth, what’s the big 
idea of the flash front—the English (Continued on page = 
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Iliustration by Jules Gotlieb 


HROUGH the silence outside of the brief hour before 

dawn, and the silence of the sleeping household, Gregory 

Dent sat at his desk and wrote. He wrote fiercely, with 

a spluttering pen, like a man who has burning matter in 
his brain of which he must rid himself. In his travel-stained 
clothes—he had motored without a stop from a northern town— 
he seemed a little out of place in a study which lacked no possible 
touch of elegance. 

It was the study of a wealthy man, and a man of taste. The 
two simple bronzes which were the sole adornments of his writing- 
table were perfect in outline and workmanship; the pen with 
which he wrote was of beaten gold-—a gift from an Indian nabob; 
the blotter was bound in silver scrollwork which had once deco- 
rated the treasure box of a Burmese temple. 

Grimly and forcefully the pen spelled out its devastating mes- 
sage. The man in whose strong blunt fingers it was gripped never 
hesitated for a word, never paused to reread what he had written. 
a was the ruin of a once poweriul and proud commercial 
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undertaking which he was pronouncing, but ruin which, on the 
hard facts, was fully deserved. : teh 

He pursued his task without faltering until its completion, 
Then, for a brief space of time, he leaned back in his chair with 
air of relief. ~~ 

Presently he rose, opened a cupboard of lacquer work, brought 
out whisky and a siphon, helped himself to a drink, took up the 
pen once more, and signed the sheets he 
had written. Afterwards he turned over 
the pages of the telephone directory, 
found the number he wanted, and raised 
the receiver from its stand. 

“Number 890 May- 
fair,” he demanded 
ine ae Ge 
Dent speaking from 
Number 17-A Hill 
Street. Is that Miss 
Fisher’s All Night 
Typewriting Agency? 
. . . Good. Could 
you send me a 
rapher round at once 
to Hill Street? She 
must bring a machine 
and do half an hour's 
typing on the premises. And wait a moment—she 
can take a taxi and keep it waiting, but stop at the 
corner of the street as I don’t want to wake my people 
up. 
an hour.” 

He set down the receiver and for the first time read 
through what he had written. Apparently it met with 
his approval, for hemadeno change in any of thesheets. He lighted 
a cigaret and leaned back once more in his comfortably padded 
chair. Outside, the silence of the passing night was still unbroken, 

He rose again to his feet; walked quietly to the door, openedit, 
and stood for a moment in the hall. He was a large man, clumsily 
but powerfully built, with harsh features, redeemed to some ex 
tent by the softer curves of hismouth. As he listened the faintest 
of smiles softened some of the hard lines. On the floor above, 
Angela would be sleeping. Presently, when this self-imposed 
task was brought to a conclusion, he would steal up the stairs and 
listen from his dressing-room. If by any chance she were awake... 

He returned to his seat, and presently the sound for which he 
waited arrived—the sound of footsteps upon the pavement. He 
left his place and himself opened the front door. A plamly 
dressed young woman, in a long dark coat and round turban Bat 
stood there. With a little gesture imposing silence he ushered het 
into the study and led her to the table. 

“There are seven pages here of a very important report 
explained. “I want them typed with two copies. Afterwal 
each copy is to be put into an envelop: the first addressed to Lord 
Eustace Martinhoe, Chairman of the Dent Financial Trust, 32-5, 
Bishopgate, E. C. 2; the second to Sir Walter Cranley, Baromét, 
14-A, Scuddamore Gardens, S. W. 1; and the third to Jaw 
Houlder, Esquire, Secretary to the Dent Financial Trust, also@ 
32-B, Bishopgate. Have you those addresses all right?” te 

“Thank you, yes.” 

He drew several Treasury notes from his pocket and laid 
upon the table. : 

“T don’t know exactly what your charges are,” he cont 
“but work at this time of night is worth paying well for. 
going to try to keep awake long enough to see you out, but 
very tired; if I should drop off to sleep, put the letters imt 
envelops and deliver them for me. The meeting to which th 
is not held until three o’clock tomorrow afternoon, but 
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. . Right, then I’ll expect her in a quarter of 
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them to be received several hours beforehand. 
Can you be sure of delivering them for me by 
ten o'clock?” 

“Yes, I can do that.” 

“Good. Then, if by any chance I am asleep when 

have finished, don’t wake me to sign them. Just 
put ‘Gregory Dent’ and sign them per pro, in your own 
nameastypist . . . Loosen your coat if you find the 
rom warm. You had better put your typewriter 
upon this table. Allow me.” 

“Thank you, I can manage.” 

With quick and deft fingers, she slipped the machine 
from its case and laid a little roll of paper by its side. 
She unfastened her coat, but kept it on, and stretched 
out her hand for the copy which he offered her. She 
read the first sheet quickly; at the second she paused. 
Very deliberately she looked around. 

Gregory Dent had gone back to the cabinet and was 
searching for another siphon of soda-water. Her eyes rested 
upon him fora moment. At the sound of a movement from him, 
she recovered herself with an effort. By. the time he had found 
the siphon and turned around, she was reading page three with 
apparent absorption. When she had come to the end of the 
manuscript he noticed her pallor and the fact that her fingers 
were trembling. 


a 





“you look too delicate for this night-work,” he said, not 

7Y wakindly. “T’m afraid I have nothing to offer you except 
whisky and soda. I’ve just motored up from the country, and 
if I wake the servants I shall disturb my wife.” 

“There is no necessity, thank you,” she assured him. “I am 
not in need of anything. The room was a little warm after the 
street. Iam quite all right.” 

“Used to this work?” he asked, looking at her keenly. 

“T have been in my father’s office for a year,” she confided— 
“ever since I realized that it might some time be necessary for me 
toearn my own living. I have been at Miss Fisher’s for a few 
months.” ; 

“What made you come to London?” he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘I wanted to get away from home 
before the crash came. I couldn’t help, and it worried me to see 
my father getting thinner and thinner from anxiety.” 

He nodded. “A business that is going the wrong way is a 
cruel ae, he observed. ‘Certain you can read this copy?” 


He moved to the door to be sure that it was closed, and dragged 
a heavy screen in front of it in order to deaden the sound still 
more effectually. Presently the clicking of the machine com- 
menced. Rapidly, expertly the typist proceeded with her task. 

Gregory Dent, his labors over, sank intg an easy chair and 
closed his eyes. There would be trouble tomorrow—trouble and 
Plenty of it—not of his making, though. Besides, there would be 
the plaudits of all those whose money he had contrived to save. 
A happy day, on the whole, he decided. His great task accom- 

, he would rest. 

It had been a long winter, and it was time he had a holiday. 
Would Angela care for Monte Carlo? he wondered. An excellent 
idea, anyhow. Angela loved to gamble. Well, she should gamble 
to heart’s content. Or would she prefer Cannes, with its 
sunny skies and gaily crowded promenade? He suddenly pic- 
tured her upon the Croisette, strolling arm in arm with him. 
Yes, it must be ‘Cannes, he thought drowsily . . . 

Presently he dozed for a few minutes. The click of the type- 
Witer ceased. He opened his eyes with a queer sense of dis- 
Quetude, and looked into the face of death. 


Benskin, hardened though he was to the sight of tragedy, gave a 










‘You look too delicate for night- 
work,"” said Sir Gregory. “What 
made you come to London?”’ 


little shiver of horror as he leaned down to make his examina- 
tion of the man who, an hour or so before, had been so full of 
life. 

“Death,” the doctor pointed out in a hushed whisper, “must 
have been almost instantaneous. You see, he was shot appar- 
ently at close range by a bullet which went straight through the 
heart. I doubt whether he had time even to realize what had 
happened:” 

Benskin glanced round the room. The sergeant, a policeman, 
and an awed and trembling butler in the background were its 
sole remaining occupants. 

“Ts the body exactly as you found it?” he asked the sergeant. 

“The doctor was the first one to touch it, sir,” the sergeant 
assured him. 

“Any weapon?” 

“Not a sign of one.” 

“Anyone here before you?” 

“Only the maid who found the body, and the butler. Neither 
of them came farther into the room than the corner of the screen. 
The butler telephoned at once from the hall, locking up the room. 
He handed me the key upon my arrival.” 

“Then he was probably shot from the corner of the screen,” 
Benskin reflected, examining a slight cut in the dead man’s head 
and a smear of blood upon the leg of an overturned chair. “You 
are sure that nothing else has been touched, sergeant?” 

“Certain, sir,” was the firm reply. “According to the doctors, 
Sir Gregory must have been dead for a couple of hours at least, 
but no one seems to have heard the shot, or to have had any idea 
that anything had happened. A maid came into the room as 
usual at about seven o’clock. She rushed away screaming, and 
fetched the butler. It seems that Sir Gregory, who had been up 
in Manchester on business, was not expected home last wan. 
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He must have arrived some time after the household had gone to 
bed and let himself in with his latch-key.” 

“Do you know of whom the household consists?” 

“Only Lady Dent, so far as I can find out. There are no chil- 
dren and no one staying in the house.” 

‘‘Has Lady Dent been told yet?” 

“Not to my knowledge.’’ The doctor moved towards the door. 
“T shall have to prepare my report,” he said. ‘The body will 
have to be removed to the mortuary, too, as soon as you have 
finished your examination. There is nothing more I can do.” 

He took his leave, and Benskin turned towards the sergeant. 

“Ts there anyone else who sleeps in the front of the house?” he 
asked. 

“Lady Dent’s maid. She has been used to sleeping in the 
dressing-room apparently when Sir Gregory has been away.” 
‘Go and fetch her.” 


HE sergeant obeyed, and presently ushered in a pale-faced, 
if be Frenchwoman, with fluffy fair hair and deep-set eyes. 
Benskin handed her a chair. 

“You are Lady Dent’s maid, I understand,” he said. ‘“Tell me 
your name.” 

““Céleste Vignolle, Monsieur,”’ she replied, with a little break in 
her voice. “I have been her Ladyship’s maid for two years. 
Oh, but what a tragedy!” 

“Has anyone told her Ladysnip what has happened?” 

“Mon Dieu, no!” the girl exclaimed, wringing her hands. ‘“Who 
would dare?” 

‘“As the doctor has gone, I am afraid I must,” Benskin decided. 
“There is a dressing-room, I understand, adjoining her Lady- 
ship’s bedroom?” 

“Certainly, sir. I sleep there when Sir Gregory is away.” 

“You slept there last night?” 

“Yes, sir. Sir Gregory was not expected home.” 

“You heard nothing?” 

“Nothing, Monvieur.” 

‘No shot, or the opening or closing of doors?” 

“Nothing at all, sir. I was out myself till midnight. 
Ladyship had given me permission.” 

“Was her Ladyship out too?” 

“No, sir. I put her to bed before I went out at ten o’clock.” 

“When you came back did you enter by the front door?” 

“Yes, sir. Her Ladyship lent me her latch-key.”’ 

‘Was there any light in the study then?” 

“No, sir.” 

Benskin reflected for a moment. 

“Take me up-stairs,”’ he directed. ‘Tell her Ladyship that 
someone wishes to speak to her and ask her to see me for a mo- 
ment in the dressing-room. And Mademoiselle, I wish to be 
the first one to tell her of what has happened. You understand. 
You do not mention the police.” 

The girl shuddered. ‘Is it I who would wish to speak of these 
things?” she cried. ‘Her Ladyship will be broken-hearted.” 

She hurried away, and Benskin followed her up-stairs. From 
the dressing-room into which she ushered him, he listened. She 
was apparently obeying orders, for scarcely a sentence was spoken. 
It was all the more of a shock to Benskin, therefore, when Lady 
Dent appeared. She was young—she seemed little more, indeed, 
than a child—with beautiful deep-set eyes and fragile complexion. 
She had the air, however, of one already in the throes of mortal 
terror. She was shivering in every limb and ghastly pale. 

“What has happened?” she cried. “Who are you and what do 
you want?” 

“How do you know that anything has happened, Lady Dent?” 

“How do I know ”” She stopped herself suddenly. ‘What 
do you do here? Who are you? What is all this mystery?” 

“What time did you go to bed last night, Lady Dent?” Benskin 
inquired. 

“At ten o’clock,” she replied. “I had a headache.” 

“Did you hear any sounds in the night?” 

“None.” 

“Did you expect your husband home?” 

“Of course not. He is coming this afternoon, in time for a 
meeting at threeo’clock. Tell me who youareand what you want.” 

“My name is Benskin, and I am very sorry to bring you bad 
news,” was the sympathetic rejoinder. ‘Your husband returned 
— night and met with an accident. He appears to have been 

ot. 

“An accident!”’ she cried. 

“‘A serious one, I fear.” 

“You mean——” 

“T mean that he is dead.” 
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The woman threw up her arms, gazed at him for a moment with 


distended eyes, and sank sobbing upon the bed. In a momenf, — 


however, she was on her feet again. 

“But this is horrible!” she cried. ‘Do you mean that he shot 
himself?” 

“Either that,” Benskin replied, ‘‘or he was murdered.” 

She held on to the foot of the bed. 

‘Murdered! But who could have murdered him?” 

“That is what I want to find out, and so, I am sure, do you,” 
Benskin said. ‘Will you permit me, Lady Dent, to glance into 
your room?” 

She sank back upon the bed, waving him away. He rang the 
bell for her maid and passed into the bedroom beyond. At the 
room itself, with its apple-green decorations, its French bedstead, 
its charming furniture, he scarcely glanced. He stood for a 
moment at the window, drew aside the chintz curtains and looked 
down into the street. He was in the room for less than a minute 
altogether. Then he made his way down-stairs back into the 
jealously guarded study. 

Benskin locked the door on the inside and commenced his 
search. First of all, he stood for several minutes at the writing- 
table, examining the traces of its recent use. He removed the 
sheet of blotting-paper and placed it in his pocket, held the ink- 
pot up to the light, moved once more back to the dead man’s side, 
and, turning his right hand over gently, found a smudge of ink 
upon the forefinger. 


The tumbler, with its dregs of whisky and soda, was still there 


and a half-burnt cigaret. The telephone book stood open, and 
Benskin made a note of the page. Then he went through the 
drawers and took possession of some loose pages of manuscript 
he found there, which he examined through a pocket microscope, 
Afterwards he searched the room meticulously, but in vain, for 
any trace of the missing weapon. Finally he rang for the butler, 

“T understand that Sir Gregor’ was not expected home last 
night?” he asked. 

“He certainly was not, sir,” the man replied. “I should have 
received orders to have waited up, or to have left some things 
out for him.” 

“And no one in the house has any idea as to what hour he 
arrived?” 

“No one, sir. The servants’ quarters lie rather far back, and 
we shouldn’t hear anything that took place in the front of the 
house, or in the street.” 

Benskin nodded. “The room had better be kept locked up 
for another hour,” he ordered. “The sergeant will stay with you 
in case anything is wanted, and the doctor will be here again 
later on. If Lady Dent has any close friends or relatives in the 
neighborhood, they had better be sent for.”’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

He departed, and Benskin beckoned to the sergeant who had. 
been waiting in the hall. 

“Tt appears that you were quite right, and that Sir Gregory 
was. not expected home last night,’’ he confided. ‘He arrived 
unexpectedly, obviously for some special reason. He wrote 
letters immediately on his arrival, and telephoned. Disconnect 
the other telephone, sergeant, and answer every inquiry yoursell 
from here until I see you again. All messages that come through 
to the house to be censored. You understand?” 

“Quite well, sir,” the sergeant assured him. 

Benskin gave one last pitying glance at the crumpled figur 
upon the floor. Then he started out in search of the murderer. 


fe young woman who was presently shown into the waiting 
room of Miss Fisher’s Typewriting Agency, in response to 
Benskin’s inquiry some ten days later, impressed him from the 
first with her good looks, her composure and complete self-control 

“You wished to see me?”’ she asked. “I am Miss Horton.” 

“I wished to see you,” he adm'tted, handing her a card 
“Forgive me for not sending in my name.” 

She glanced at it and looked across at him with no signa 
alarm. “A detective,” she observed. “What do you wait 
with me?” . ot 

“T have come to you on somewhat serious business,” he replied, - 
“and I should tell you at once that although I should advise 
you to be frank with me, if you have nothing to conceal, you 
are not obliged to answer my questions,” : 

“There is no reason why I shouldn’t.” 

“Then why didn’t you come forward at the 
Gregory Dent and give your evidence?” 

“Why should I? I wasn’t summoned. I could tell the 
nothing. Sir Gregory was quite all right when I saw him 

“Nevertheless you seem to have been the last person 


inquest on Sit : 
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ADDING YEARS 
TO MOTHER'S LIFE! 


IVE LONGER. Live better. soup in the daily diet. A charming 
That is the spirit of the day. variety of tempting flavors not 
And we have been so wise and so offered by any other food. Health 
successful in bettering our living and vigor for the appetite and the 
conditions that since the year digestion. The daily wholesome 
1900 we have lengthened the stimulation of the digestive juices. 
average American life six years. A keener pleasure in the meals and 
more benefit from them. 
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" we love! They are the gift of both So the enormous popularity of : 
science and invention. They came Campbell's Vegetable Soup is only 

e with the new ideas about health and natural. It is a masterpiece among : 

d food and the home. Because of them, soups. It is the leading public | 

‘ mother has been saved countless favorite of all the hearty soups. And 

“ unnecessary footsteps and much think how — unnecessary trouble 

or useless drudgery. it saves mother. 

t. 

st Campbell’s Soups are to be ede - é é i 
classed with those inventions and Thirty-two different ingredients 

7 improvements which have made the are in it. And fifteen tempting 

8 home better and lessened the work. vegetables. Substantial cereals, too. 

he The moment women could obtain Strength-giving broth of beef. All 
such delicious condensed soups = in nee — “2 Cam pbell’s } 

. at their stores it was certain that = Soup! ‘Rea! nourishment. 
they would be eager to seize the Irresistible as Yet you have but | 

up opportunity for their families. to get Campbell's Vegetable Soup 

i was from your store, then add an equal 

sin * quantity of water, bring to a boil, 

he At the same time they were also simmer a few minutes! You'll often 
learning new facts about proper make it your principal dish at 

ok foods and the important place of luncheon or supper. 12 cents a can. 
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jim alive,” Benskin reminded her. “I am 
ite sure that you have intelligence enough 
to know that that makes your evidence im- 

She made no reply beyond the merest shrug 
ofthe shoulders. “‘Any other questions?” 

“You typed three letters for Sir Gregory 
Dent that night, the delivery of which would 

tically have destroyed the chance of your 
Pener’s firm being included in the Dent cotton 
amalgamation scheme,” Benskin continued. 
“Not one of those communications reached its 
destination.” 

This time her composure was disturbed. 
“How can you possibly know.what I typed?” 
she exclaimed, with a little start. 

“J will set you a good example,” he declared, 
“by answering your question. I know because 
[found the original copy, which Sir Gregory 
had written with his own hand, in one of the 
drawers of the writing-table. I knew he had 

bly written it that night because his 
fingers were badly smudged with ink; there was 
a telephone book open upon his desk, from 
which I discovered quite easily that he had 
telephoned for a stenographer to this office and 
that you had answered the summons. There 
were other signs of a typewriter having been 
used. I discovered that those communications 
. had never been delivered at their destinations, 
‘byinquiry in the usual course. The result was 
that your father’s firm—which, if Sir Gregory 
Dent was not misinformed during his visit 
north, is in a precarious financial condition— 
was included in the amalgamation and relieved 
of its responsibilities.” 

“You are really quite clever,”’ she admitted. 
“Any more questions?” 









ENSKIN reflected for a moment. ‘Who let 
B you in when you arrived at the house, and 
what time was it?” 

“About half past three. Sir Gregory let me 
inhimself. There seemed to be no one else up.” 

“You saw no one else all the time you were in 
the house?” 

“Notasoul. If I had, I might have thought 
of coming and giving evidence. As it is, noth- 
ing I could say would have been of any use.” 

Benskin looked at her steadily. ‘I wonder,” 
he suggested, “if it has occurred to you that 
without Sir Gregory’s death it would have been 
useless'for you to have suppressed the delivery 
of those letters? In other words, Sir Gregory 
Dent’s presence at the meeting the next after- 
noon would have meant your father’s ruin.” 

“I am not so sure,” she replied, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “Sir Gregory was very un- 
fair in his strictures, and the other directors 
might have taken a different view. Of course,” 
she went on, “I can see what you’re aiming at. 
You are suggesting that I murdered Sir 
Gregory Dent.” 

“You were, at any rate, the last person 
known to have been with him,” Benskin re- 
minded her, “and furthermore you had a 
motive.” 

“On the other hand,”’ she objected, ‘“‘how can 
you believe it possible that I went there with 
any such idea in my head? He rang up the 
typewriting office quite unexpectedly. I never 
heard of him before. I answered the call be- 
cause I happened to be the girl on duty.” 

“A good point,”’ Benskin admitted. 

. “Besides,” she added, “I never fired a pistol 
mmy life. I shouldn’t know what to do with 
one if T had it.” 

“Then what was this one doing in your 
room?” Benskin asked, producing a weapon 

y from his pocket. 

She stared at it transfixed. “In my room?” 
she repeated. “T never saw it before.” 

_ Really!” he murmured. “Yet it was found 
Myour apartment at Cranford Court, carefully 
up in brown paper and hidden in the 
ttom of one of your drawers. With it was 
this pocketbook, which, as you will see, con- 
a very considerable sum in bank-notes. 
Thave ascertained that the pocketbook was the 
a he of Sir Gregory — 

ver saw either the pistol or the pocket- 

book before,” she incetede 5 
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He replaced them in his pocket. “What were 
you doing at a typewriting agency in London?” 
he asked. “Your father was in a very large 
way of business. There could have been no 
necessity for you to earn your own living.” 

‘Perhaps there wasn’t,” she admitted, “but 
my father had taken us all into his confidence. 
We knew that the crash was likely tocome. I 
preferred to be independent when it arrived.” 

He nodded. “‘A reasonable explanation,”’ he 
admitted. “Now, Miss Horton,” he went on, 
“T am going to speak to you very seriously. 
I repeat that you were the last person known to 
have seen Sir Gregory Dent alive. You had a 
sufficient motive for the crime, apart from the 
theft of the pocketbook. Sir Gregory was 
killed by a bullet from a weapon of somewhat 
peculiar gauge. This weapon, which was found 
concealed in your roém, is of the same gauge. 

“No—don’t speak for a moment, please. 
You must understand, as a young woman of 
common sense, that the situation is extremely 
serious. I should be perfectly justified, in fact, 
in arresting you at this moment. Is there any- 
thing you can tell me, as the’ representative of 
the police, which would assist us in tracing the 
murderer of Sir Gregory? Think over that 
question, please. I shall ask you no other.” 

“Nothing,” she answered stubbornly. 

“Then I can only wish you good morning.” 

“You aren’t going to arrest me then?” 

“There is no charge against you at present. 
Stop! There is one more question I am going 
to ask. When you left the house, the taxicab, 
I understand, was waiting for you at the corner 
of the street. You closed the door softly?” 

“‘As softly as I could,” she answered. 
made a certain amount of noise.” 

“Did you hesitate at all upon the pavement, 
or look back towards the house?” 

She looked at him curiously. “I wonder why 
you ask me that,” she said. “As a matter of 
fact, I was trying to get away quietly and I 
dropped my typewriter. I had to stop and pick 
it up, and I did look back at the house to see if 
I had disturbed anyone.” 

Benskin’s smile of satisfaction was cryptic. 

“One last word, Miss Horton,” he concluded. 
“Don’t attempt to leave your apartments or 
change your mode of living. You will be under 
surveillance for the present. Good morning.” 


“Te 


ENSKIN had his first conference with the 

Sub-Commissioner that afternoon. When 

he had concluded his report, the latter looked 
across the desk at him in surprise. 

“But my dear Benskin,” he protested, 
“surely on that evidence you ought to apply 
for a warrant against the young woman.” 

“T can get it at any moment,” Benskin 
pointed out, “and she is of course under police 
surveillance. At the same time,” he went on 
earnestly, “forgive me, Major Houlden, if Iam 
even a little overanxious not to put a person on 
trial for her life until I am perfectly convinced 
in my own mind of her guilt. She probably 
did kill Sir Gregory, and if so she will have to 
answer for it. She can’t escape. I promise 
you that—but I once made what I always felt 
was a moral mistake. I don’t want to do that 
again. I want to be sure.” 

The Sub-Commissioner was not altogether 
sympathetic. 

“J don’t blame you for being careful, Ben- 
skin,” he admitted, “but you can’t bring the 
kid-glove business into a case of this sort. If 
there is any other person in the world against 
whom you can collect as much evidence as you 
have against this young woman, bring him in. 
A day or two longer won’t hurt us. However, 
in the language of the Scots—‘I hae me 
doots.’ ” 

“And I my fears,” Benskin acknowledged. 


Benskin, waiting in the lounge of a popular 
Thé Dansant Restaurant, drew from his pocket 
the dossier for which he had applied a few 
mornings before, and read it through carefully. 


“HERMYANAS. Of Greek parentage, 
born in the Argentine. Age, probably 
thirty-two. Professional dancer in Nice 
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and Monte Carlo. Understood to have 
left the Riviera on account of money 
trouble. First engaged: at Marabout’s 
Cabaret Club for six months; afterwards 
opened small but fashionable night club 
called Lamb’s Cabaret. Understood to be 
the sole proprietor. Financial reputation 
now excellent. Understood to have woman 
backer. Nothing against him in this 
country. Reputation on Riviera indif- 
ferent.” 


He folded up the report and placed it care- 
fully in his pocket: Almost as he did so the 
young woman for whom he was waiting en- 
tered. In her very smart clothes and from her 
generally chic appearance, few people would 
have taken Céleste for a lady’s-maid. 

“Mademoiselle,” Benskin murmured, rising 
to his feet and confronting her. 

She looked at him pleasantly, but with no 
sign of recognition. 

“We met,” he reminded her, “under some- 
what unhappy circumstances.” 

All the gaiety seemed to fade from her face. 
“You are the detective!’ she exclaimed. 

“There is not the slightest néed to be fright- 
ened of me,” he reassured her. “I am not really 
very formidable. Are you alone? Might I 
have a few minutes with you?” 

He spoke in French, and the sound of her 
own language seemed to soothe her. 

“T am alone,” she admitted, “but—you will 
not speak of that—I cannot bear it.” 

“T have ordered some tea,” he said as he 
drew his chair confidentially towards her. 
“Mademoiselle,” he continued, “it is not my 
wish to disturb you, yet I have a word or two 
to say about that night.” 

“But why should you speak of it again?” 

“You forget,” he reminded her, “that it has 
become my business to trace the murderer of 
Sir Gregory Dent.” 

““But—how can I help? Why do you speak 
to me about it?” 

He looked at her for a moment as though 
measuring her powers of resistance. She had, 
he decided, more nerve than he had at first 
given her credit for. : 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “fortunately you 
were not called at the inquest, so you have 
made no statement upon oath, but your ac- 
count of that night’s proceedings was not true, 
and I am going to give you an opportunity of 
correcting it.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“You told me that you went out on the 
night of Sir Gregory Dent’s death and returned 
about midnight.” 

“Well?” 

“It was not you who went out. 
Ladyship.” 

Céleste was silent. 

“A serious affair like this,” he explained 


It was her 


-gravely, “requires very careful investigation, 


and you know in the long run everything be- 
comes known. Lady Dent, it appears, is pas- 
sionately fond of dancing, and Sir Gregory, 
naturally, objected to her visiting night clubs 
and those places. Whenever there was an op- 
portunity you changed identities. You are 
reasonably alike, and you wear the same 
clothes. This arrangement enabled Lady Dent 
to spend many evenings away from home, when 
even the servants believed that it was you who 
was out so late. On that particular night you 
remained in the dressing-room, and it was you 
who went to bed at ten o’clock. Her Ladyship 
went out. Where? At what time did she 
return?” 

“T can tell you nothing, Monsieur,” Céleste 
declared, and now there was dawning terror in 
her face. 

“You must understand,” he went on gently, 
“that in the end I shall discover everything. 
You do no good by keeping silent. You only 
force me to remember that you have made a 
false statement to the police, which is more or 
less a criminal offense. Consider, Mademoiselle. 
You have no one to harm. You have yourself 
to save.” 

She toyed nervously with her handkerchief. 
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The music of the jazz band seemed to be 
filling the air with mockery. 

“Where did her Ladyship go, and at what 
time did she return?” Benskin asked again. 
“Remember, you can do her Ladyship no good 
by refusing to answer. You can do yourself a 
great deal of harm.” 

“She went to the Lamb’s Cabaret Club,” 
Céleste confided slowly. “She returned about 
two o’clock.” 

“The Lamb’s Cabaret Club,” Benskin re- 
,yated, “run, I believe, by a man named 
Hermyanas whose private address is in 
Cranford Court.” 

“Perhaps,” she admitted. “I do not know.” 

‘Her Ladyship returned alone?” 

“How should I know? I was in bed.” 

“In bed in the dressing-room adjoining the 
bedroom,” Benskin reminded her, with a touch 
of sternness in his tone. “Isn’t it true, Made- 
moiselle, that Hermyanas returned home with 
her Ladyship?” 7 

She looked up at him piteously. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “it is painful, I 
know, but the truth must come out.” 

“Mr. Hermyanas came back with my mis- 
tress just before two,” she acknowledged. 
“It was madness. I told her Ladyship so. 
She would never listen to me. She was folle 
about him, and he—when Sir Gregory was ill— 
he hung about all the time. He believed if 
anything happened she would marry him.” 

Benskin summoned a waiter and paid for the 
tea which neither of them had touched. Then 
he rose to his feet. 

“You.are a very sensible girl,” he said, “and 
I shall forget that first story of yours. Now 
you must come with me for a little time.” 

“You are not going to arrest me?” she cried. 

He shook his. head. ‘Not formally,” he 
assured her. “I shall have to take you some- 
where where you can communicate with no one 
for the next few hours. Afterwards you will be 
free to go home, or wherever you like.” 


Benskin unfolded his napkin, ordered a bot- 
tle of wine, and looked around with interest 
and admiration at the furnishing and decoration 
of London’s smallest and most select night 
club. 

“Charming!” he murmured to the attentive 
matire d’hétel who stood by his side. “Is it 


The Battle Hims of 


for worse, it changes itself—slowly usually and 
nearly always by minute, imperceptible de- 
grees. It forms through an age, like a coral 
reef; and like coral it alters its shape by 
processes too gradual for us to detect. 

It may have needed the Barnumesque 
mechanism of a Tex Rickard to whip the in- 
terest in the prize-fighting industry up to its 
present cloud-piercing eminence, but the inter- 
est was there all the time, awaiting the coming 
of the master and the shaping touch of the 
master’s hand. 


I met Tunney summer before last in Cali- 
fornia. For more than a month we bedded in 
adjacent billets at the Hollywood Athletic 
Club. I saw him almost daily and I had 
abundant opportunities to appraise him from 
various angles. Having won the right to chal- 
lenge the champion, he was making ready for 
the meeting which took place that September 
in Philadelphia. He had not entered upon 
active training, but between stunts of play- 
acting before a camera at a moving-picture 
plant he was conditioning himself. 

I came to know him fairly well and from the 
beginning I liked him. By my gauges he was 
altogether likable. 

Physically he was the perfect athlete. His 
muscular movements were graceful and 
rhythmic; his stripped supple body, with its 
pinky-white smooth skin, was a thing for a 
painter to paint. In no way—by his manners, 
his speech, his unmarred and almost classically 
handsome face, or by his behavior—did he 
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true Mr. Hermyanas is the sole proprietor?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. ‘One be- 
liéves so,” he admitted. 

“He is here tonight?” 

“But certainly.” 

“Will you say that a gentleman would like 
a word with him as soon as possible.” 

The mattre d’hétel bowed and departed to 
execute his mission. Presently a dark sallow- 
skinned young man of medium height, dressed 
with meticulous care, approached the table 
with a slight swagger. 

“You wish to speak to me,” he observed 
condescendingly. 

“T do,” Benskin assented. ‘Will you sit 
down for a moment. The matter is confiden- 
tial.” 

Hermyanas fingered his eye-glass. “This is 
rather my busy time,” he remarked. “If it is 
anything to do with joining the club——” 

“Tt is not,” Benskin interrupted. “I do not 
as a rule frequent night clubs.” 

Something in his manner must have seemed 
to the other ominous, for he subsided into the 
indicated chair with a nervous little gesture. 
Benskin leaned over towards him. 

“Hermyanas,” he warned him, “don’t try 
any tricks. I have a warrant for your arrest.” 

There was a livid streak in the young man’s 
face. His fingers gripped at the table-cloth. 

“My arrest!”’ he gasped. “You are joking. 
I have never broken the laws. We serve no 
drinks after hours.” 

“You are arrested on a more serious charge,” 
Benskin told him gravely—‘‘on the charge of 
murdering Sir Gregory Dent on the morning of 
the thirteenth. It is my duty to caution you, 
Hermyanas, that I am bound to take note of 
anything you say.” 

There was no instant fear of speech from 
Hermyanas, for with a terrified little groan he 
collapsed in his chair. When he came to him- 
self, the handcuffs were upon his wrists and the 
gallows before his eyes. 


The Sub-Commissioner offered his compli- 
ments to Benskin the following morning. He 
had a few questions to ask, however. 

“How did you come to connect Hermyanas 
with the affair at all?” he inquired. 

“That came about quite naturally,” Benskin 
explained. “It was easy to discover in the first 
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suggest the conception which has been built up 
in men’s minds as the conception of the typical 


pug. 

I didn’t believe he was what we call the born 
prize-fighter; he lacked in his composition the 
element of tigerish cruelty which a born fighter 
needs must have. He had dignity without be- 
ing in the least bit high-hatt’sh. He had 
modesty but he didn’t go to and fro advertising 
his modesty. I never cared for the specimen 
who is forever bragging about how modest he 
is. Tunney had confidence in himself but not 
too much confidence—just enough, I should 
say, for an up-and-coming contender in a 
dangerous and difficult line of business. 

He was no poser, or my estimate of him is 
altogether wrong. He might be violating and 
defying all accepted rules for the common 
conduct of a paid bruiser by desiring to learn 
something as he went along, and he might 
continue, as he has, to afiront the tender 
sensibilities of the run of fight-fanciers by 
reading books and magazines and by going to 
recitals and lectures and good plays; but on no 
occasion did I detect him in the act of pretend- 
ing a greater acquaintance with any subject, 
literary or otherwise, than he had. 

He told me he was of undiluted Celtic stock, 
but he looked more like a Scandinavian 
like an Irish boy. Well, there was much 
Danish blood in the ancient Irish breed. Off- 
hand he suggested a well-born, well-bred col- 
lege football player of Swedish or Norwegian 
descent. Seeing him strolling across a campus 
and not knowing who and what he was, you 


place that he was a particular. friend 
Dent, and it was also an easy matter to 
that he was in the house with her that night. 

“Yes,” the Sub-Commissioner co 
“that’s all very well, but what about the; 
ver and the pocketbook’ in that girl’s draws 

“That’s the dirty part of the busj 
Benskin replied. “In leaving the house 
made some noise which disturbed He 
As a matter of fact, she dropped her typewriter 
upon the pavement. He drew back the ep 
tains in such a panic that he broke one qj 
rings. He looked down into the street, 
saw the girl gazing up at the house to see ifg 
had disturbed anyone. 

“Of course he recognized her. She oe 
the apartment opposite to his in C 
Court. There was probably some further noise 
in the room below. Hermyanas stole down— 
generally carried a revolver, it see t 
into that room on the ground floor, and whether 
he did it in cold blood while his victim was 
sleeping, or to save his own skin, he 4 
shot Dent. 

“Then the beast took out his pock 
made his escape, and afterwards planted th 
pocketbook and the revolver in a drawer 
neighbor’s room. He argued to himself 
suppose, that her night visit to the house woul 
certainly come out. He knew quite well thai 
she was a typist and he could guess her errand, 

“He planted the revolver and the pocketh 
in her room, with the sole object of fastening 
the crime upon her, net even knowing 
there was another motive stronger still 
might have made things look even wo 
her circumstantially. The little b 


doubt thought he was safe, and perh; 
might have been if the maid had h 
tongue. As it is, the case against him 
plete.” 

The Sub-Commissioner renewed his | 
in B 


pliments. There was something 
expression which puzzled him. 

“Getting callous, young fellow, aren’t 
he remarked. “I never saw you bringa! 
to the condemned cell and look really 
about it before.” 

Benskin smiled thoughtfully. There 
little picture before his eyes—the pi 
Hermyanas creeping into the girl’s room 
brown paper parcel under his arm. 
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would have said he matched in with th 
roundings. You would never have fancii 
as being at home in a prize-ring. 

For a matter of fact, I don’t believe heisat 
home in a prize-ring, and I look to see him 
taking himself permanently out of it so soonas 
he has made enough money at his 
trade to satisfy his present desires, and before 
there is peril of damage to his reputation asan 
honest fighter by certain dubious and cor 
rupting influences which, according to common 
rumor, have very definitely undermined the 
structures of the fight business. 

Nor shall I blame him for getting out of that 
business all the cash that the traffic will stand, 
for I’m inclined to believe that if the truth 
were not clouded with pleasant fictions we 
would know that every professional pri 
fighter of the old and supposedly glorious 
day of pugilism clamored for. and took | 
largest possible purse, being in that regard 
different from the average banker or the ave 
age shopkeeper or the average writer or the 
average anybody of any time and age what 
soever. 

There is just one good reason, I maintait, 
why prize-fighters of today demand and get 
more money than prize-fighters of the schod 
say, of John L. Sullivan and Jim Corbett got 
there is more money to be got now than thet. 
was then. I like that story of Dempsey 
rudely shoved in the short ribs by an uncol 
subway passenger who didn’t recognize 
civilian clothes; of Dempsey clute 
stranger by the arm and saying to him: 
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HIS brand-new shirt is not for 

sale. It is here because it illus- 
trates perfectly why your whole wash 
is easier to do with Fels-Naptha. 

You know that a shirt gets dirtiest 
at the edges of the cuffs and collar. 
These are the spots you have to rub 
—and rub mighty hard, generally, to 
get them clean. This is hard on you 
and hard on the shirt. 

And why is this dirt so hard to get 
out? Because it is greasy. Collars and 
cuffs rub directly against the skin, 
absorbing oily perspiration which 
makes the dirt cling tightly. 

But there is an easy way to get it 
out! Fels-Naptha—unusually good 











| 








cannot buy 
this shirt 
for 


| your husband 





























soap blended, by our special process, 
with plenty of naptha. You can smell 
the naptha in it. And naptha, as you 
know, is the grease-dissolving 
cleanser used in “dry cleaning.” 


Se when you use Fels-Naptha, the 
naptha cuts even the greasiest dirt — 
the good soap washes it away. It is 
extra help that you should have. 
Not just on shirts but on every- 
thing washable—for it gets clothes 


clean and white again without hard 
rubbing. 


Fels-Naptha works in cool, luke- 
warm or hot water; in tub, machine 
or when clothes are boiled. It is ex- 
ceptionally kind to your hands—and 
that makes it ideal soap for dish- 
washing, too. You can get its extra 
help at your grocer’s. Get it today— 
for after all, nothing can take the 


place of Fels-Naptha. 


FELS & €O., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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“Listen, you! For two pins, a guarantee of 
six hundred thousand dollars, three-fourths of 
the gate receipts and eighty percent of the 
movie rights, I’d hand you a swift poke in the 
jaw!” 

I like it even if it isn’t a true story. Some- 
how it seems to sum up the prevalent spirit of 
the commercial time in which we live. 

So if Mister Tunney is as smart as I think he 
is, he’ll gather in his, while the gathering is 
good. I likewise am of the opinion that, unless 
he changes his code of ethics, no taint of sus- 
pected double-dealings will attach to the 
methods pursued by him in the operation of 
gathering. 

Mind you, I’m not trying to make a hero or 
a demigod or even a young viking out of a 
professional scrapper. Merely I am trying to 
paint a likeness with my own crayons. 

From a variety of quarters I subsequently 
had fair reports of his behavior in réles other 
than that of a pugilist. My son-in-law, who, 
as a buck private, served overseas in the regi- 
ment of Marines in which Tunney served, told 
me that Tunney was a good egg and a good 
buddy and generally a good scout. When one 
soldier veteran says such things of another sol- 
dier veteran, the comment may be accepted at 
its face value. 


HEN in 1926—this was in the early fall of 
to a few days before the date when 
Tunney bested Dempsey at Philadelphia—I 
was going up through Italy, and on the train 
I met and lunched with a clergyman promi- 
nently associated with the American Catholic 
College at Rome. Naturally we talked of the 
impending bout. 

I said I didn’t believe Tunney had an earthly 
chance of winning; that I knew he could box 
and was sure he had skill and courage and 
fleetness, but I doubted whether any fighter 
alive could weather the attacks of that Demp- 
sey who had knocked out Willard and Car- 
pentier and Firpo. Unless Dempsey had gone 
stale there was mighty little hope for Tunney, 
I thought. 

My traveling companion answered me thus: 

“T know of Tunney’s ring work only by what 
I have read. I never saw him in action as a 
professional fighter. But I can tell you a few 
facts about him that go back of his present 
days. I used to be in charge of a church in 
down-town New York and Tunney’s people 
were members of my congregation. I knew him 
as a small boy—I confirmed him. I gave him 
his first communion and I heard his first 
confession. 

“Of all the thousands of boys with whom I, 
as a priest and a pastor, have had contact I 
never saw one who impressed me as being a 
manlier, cleaner-living, higher-principled boy 
than young Gene Tunney was. He had a 
healthy soul and an alert healthy mind in a 
healthy body, and if I am one to judge—and I 
think I am—he innately had a moral view- 
point which qualified him to make an honorable 
mark for himself in any field. 4 

“T’ll just add one thing more which may serve 
to throw a little light on the stock to which he 
belongs: I was on a visit back to the States 
when he made his début as a prize-fighter and 
on a day when I had gone down to the lower 
West Side to renew acquaintances with some 
of my former parishioners I met on the street 
one of the women of the Tunney household. 

“ ‘Father,’ she said to me, ‘Gene is fighting 
his first big fight tomorrow night, and I’m 
asking you to pray for him.’ 

“« “Are you asking me to pray for him to win 
a slugging match?’ I said to her. 

** “Oh no,’ she said, ‘I want you to pray that 
if he does win, it won’t give him the swell- 
head.’ ” 

Now such statements from such sources help 
to fill in the commendable background of the 
Tunney picture, but they are not especially 
vivid, not especially bright-colored. 

For contrast take Dempsey: Always about 
him there is a glamour of adventure, a spec- 
tacular something or other. Tunney grows up 
in the prosaic atmosphere of a respectable 
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neighborhood of a great city. Dempsey’s fore- 
bears are pioneer dwellers in one of the most 
primitive and remote mountain coves of the 
Southern Border. There is a strain of red 
Indian blood in them. Tunney goes to church 
on Sundays, on week-days goes to a public 
school—or maybe it’s a parochial school. 
Dempsey, when he is still in his teens, drifts 
away from home to become a tramp. 

Tunney learns how to box in a popularly 
equipped gymnasium. Dempsey acquires the 
rudiments of his pugilistic education by taking 
on all comers in barrooms or on back lots, 
fighting for a round of drinks or a square meal 
or a two-dollar bill, or what have you? Tunney 
graduates into the professional rank by cus- 
tomary fistic channels. A penniless wayfarer 
ordains himself ‘manager’ for the penniless 
wanderer, Dempsey, and together they batter 
their upward path until Dempsey becomes 
heavyweight champion of the world and the 
manager becomes a millionaire and a famous 
person. 

Going to Philadelphia, Tunney rides by 
airplane, which gives spice to his undertaking; 
but Dempsey, on the way to the arena—there 
by a few minutes of bodily labor to earn what 
most men would regard as a princely fortune— 
points out a certain street corner and recalls 
that once upon a time, not so very long before 
this, he and a fellow hobo, having between 
them a total capital of exactly three cents, 
pooled their cash resources and bought three 
stale rolls in a bakery which stood: just there, 
and dined on them. 

And in that there is romance. From the 
beginning and all along there is this difference 
between Tunney and Dempsey: one is a clever 
and accomplished journeyman; the other is a 
true genius at self-exploitation. One is a char- 
acter out of an Oliver Optic book; the other’s 
life is a succession of chapters from a ramping, 
blood-and-thunder dime novel. One, in his 
habits, if not in his physique, is the average 
middle-class lad; the other is the caveman’s 
hairy cub reincarnated. He may fail as a 
comeback; as a throwback he measures up to 
all the biological models. 

Finally, as my wise friend, Major McGeehan, 
has pointed out, Dempsey is a showman and 
Tunney is not. Dempsey has a positive gift for 
dramatizing his temperament, his personality, 
his public and private appearances. 

See him in his ring! He’s an actor and a 
good one, every inch of the way. His un- 
shaven jowls, his tousled stiff hair, his furious 
eyes, his face contorted into a scowling, snarl- 
ing mask, his fearsome, menacing gestures, his 
bent legs, his thrusting arms—all these trans- 
form him into the veritable embodiment of the 
traditional gladiatorial brute, so that amply he 
fulfils the spectator’s mental drawing. And so 
it is that even after he loses his crown and the 
belt, the continent bows down and worships 
before him. 

Yes sir, this Dempsey is a true showman, an 
expert window-dresser, a great king of the 
great kingdom of Ballyhoo. At that though, 
he must take second place to Tex Rickard. 

Ah, brethren, there’s a real and royal ring- 
master for you. There’s one who knows his 
groceries from onions to apple sauce. If 
Dempsey has a natural knack for focusing on 
himself the sort of popular attention which 
may be minted into coin, Rickard has an 
absolute inspiration for it. 

Dempsey achieves his ends largely through a 
histrionic talent for embellishing his past 
history, his present attitude and his future 
prospects with a theatrical shimmer—spangles, 
red fire, false faces, drum-beatings and specially 
painted back-drops. Rickard keeps himself 
fairly well hidden off-stage, but standing off 
there in the wings he nevertheless projects out 
and over the footlights the well-founded and 
widely accepted legend that here’s a party who 
can make ten dollars sprout where once a lone 
dime grew. 

He snaps his fingers, and that fabled but 
authentic goose which is the populace lays one 
golden egg after another. He waves his wand 
and arenas greater than the Coliseum of Old 








Rome spring up like magic dreams worked 
in steel and concrete. Trail with him and you} 
wear diamonds. Cultivate his acquaintang 
and you’ll meet the best people. 

Yet to look at him you’d not guess it. | 
looks like a retired stockman who’d mo 
into the big town and gone into general 
tracting, say, or maybe plumbing fi 
He has a low voice, this diffident mi 
worker out of the West, and a chronic s 
and a mild and gentle eye. He has a g 
hand-clasp and, for all and sundry, a soft 
soothing word; and he moves in a mys’ 
way his wonders to perform. 

The sport world and the world at large first 
take cognizance of him when he springs Up as 
the audacious promoter of a boxing exhibition, 
so-called, in the alkaline hinterlands of Nevada. 
Immediately his fame, hitherto sporadic and 
more or less local, becomes fixed and nation. 
wide in itsspread. He is called “Tex,” but Pm 
told he is not a native of Texas. He : 
lived for a while, once, in that roomy com- 
monwealth. He has lived in the Klondike, too, 

At present he is the proprietor of what the 
fancy refer to as a “square” saloon with gam- 
bling in connection, presumably meaning by 
that a saloon which is not housed in a circular 
structure but in a place having right-angled 
walls and corners to it. 

He puts his new venture over and i 
mediately begins planning a second and a more 
audacious venture, which likewise pro 
gorgeous success. Very soon he is domin 
the heavyweight game, a beneficent monop 
list and a kindly, courteous Colossus ru 
single-handed a compact yet impressive ¢ 
ganization. But it is no longer the game 
was when he laid grip upon it. For he took” 
hold of a fad for the rough-necks, and shorth 
it was the fashion for the wise-heads and‘ 
bobbed-heads. Under his wizardly guidar 
what began as the lure to the lowly is now ® 
customary habit of the high and the mighty, 

Also the man himself goes beyond all p 
ous visionings for the rise of a boxing promé 
He becomes not only an institution but 
corporation. The blood-sweating behemoth 
of the circus world, the grand gyastacutii of the 
theatrical world, the saber-toothed sharks of 
Wall Street, rush forward to buy stocks in him, 
Up go shares in Rickard Preferred and up goes 
the new Madison Square Garden and up go the 
hats of the mob. 





























































T Is true that from time to time sinister 
tales are told regarding the methods alleged 

to have been employed in the forcing of 
‘logical’ contenders for championship dia- 
dems. Where there is so much black smoke of 
gossip there may be some fire smoldering, but 















surmise is not proof and suspicion has no stand- Not ju: 
ing in a court of evidence. averave 
Anyhow, Rickard has the faculty for as- 8 
sembling us wamthes in lots, two hundred Buta. 
thousand head strong, and causing us i 
gressively at his ticket windows to pay in hal _ blo 
a million dollars, one million, two millions, and and rich 
ultimately nearly three millions, for the right to beauty : 
see not more than fifteen rounds—and on will! 
occasion not more than ten rounds—of what, % 
legally speaking, is no prize-fight at all but Give y 
merely a sparring contest conducted in the it- today th 
terests of science. 7* 
Whereat and wherefor the customers ap are usin; 
plaud his incomparable abilities as a showmaa their skir 
and clamor for more of the same, and the yee and 
manry everywhere roll on their tongues, like nd smo 
juicy morsels, the financial tables which the Debut: 
papers rejoice to publish touching on treme guests at 
dous prior costs of production and even mor a 
tremendous cash-takings at the gate. _ x resorts — 
That’s the Americanism in us coming be . improver 
We like to know that the preliminary expems® : 
of an undertaking were breath-taking. ein 
instetony = a aes all tine “— of Woodb 
governed accordingly: Human nature 6 @ Tecomm 
harp of a thousand strings, and here’s me ia 
among us who seems to know every : 
So the formula for it all is very simple! | y 
take due care to be born a Tex ‘0U too 








the rest will be easy. 
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Not just an 
average skin— 

But a skin with that 
vital bloom, that brightness 
and richness and radiance we call 
beauty... . You ean have it if you 
will! 

Give your skin the special care that 
today thousands of beautiful women 
are using to build up the health of 
theirskin and keep it lovely and clear 
and smooth! 


Debutantes—college girls—women 
guests at America’s most exclusive 
resorts— are telling the wonderful 
improvement they have been able to 
make in their complexion, by means 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—the soap 
Tfecommended by skin specialists as 
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best for a sen- 
sitive skin. 
“As long as I use 
Woodbury’s I have notrouble 
with blemishes,” writes one girl. “I 
had an oily irritated skin,” writes 
another; “after using Woodbury’s for 
a few months my skin became smooth 
and clear.” “Woodbury’s has cleared 
my skin of blackheads. . .” “The only 


soap that does not irritate my skin...” 
These are characteristic comments. 
In the booklet that comes free with every 
cake of Woodbury’s you will learn just how 
to use Woodbury’s for your type of skin. 
If you have a clear, naturally good com- 
plexion— you should use the famous Wood- 
bury treatment for normal skins given in 
this booklet. 
If you are troubled with blackheads, blem- 


You too can have the charm of “a skin you love to touch” 


og 


A-SKIN- YOU 


LOVE ToTOITH 


ishes, oily skin, or any other skin defect— 
use the special treatment recommended for 
that trouble. 


A 25e cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


lasts a month or six weeks. Get a cake today! 


Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
Now—the large-size trial set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co. 
1603 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the 
treatment booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
and instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
**Facial."" In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 160; Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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Ashenden was the possibility that he would be 
arrested before he could manage to finish his 
play. He did not like the notion of leaving it 
half done for an indefinite period. But he was 
feeling comparatively at ease and was able to 
answer Bernard’s threat without heat. 

“You could of course get me sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment.” 

“At least.” 

“No, that is the maximum, I understand, 
and I think it is quite enough. I won’t conceal 
from you that I should find it extremely dis- 
agreeable. But not nearly so disagreeable as 
you would.” 

“What could you do?” 

“Oh, we’d get you somehow. And after all 
the war won’t last forever. You are a waiter, 
you want your freedom of action. I promise 
you that if i get into any trouble, you will 
never be admitted into any of the allied coun- 
tries for the rest of your life. I can’t help 
thinking it would cramp your style.” 

Bernard did not reply, but looked down sulk- 
ily at the marble-topped table. Ashenden 
thought this was the moment to pay for the 
drinks and go. 

“Think it over, Bernard,”’ he said. “If you 
want to go back to your job, you have your 
instructions, and your usual wages shall be paid 
through the usual channels.” 

The spy shrugged his shoulders, and Ashen- 
den, though not knowing in the least what was 
the result of their conversation, felt that it be- 
hooved him to walk out with dignity. He did 
so. 


ND Now as he carefully put one foot into 
the bath, wondering if he could bear it, he 
asked himself what Bernard had in the end de- 
cided on. The water was just not scalding and 
he gradually let himself down into it. On the 
whole it seemed to Ashenden that the spy had 
thought it would be as well to go straight and 
the source of his denunciation must be looked 
for elsewhere. Perhaps in the hotel itself. 
Ashenden lay back, and as his body grew used 
to the heat of the water he gave a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

“Really,” he reflected, ‘there are moments 
in life when all this to-do that has led from the 
primeval slime to myself seems almost worth 
while.” 

Ashenden could not but think he was lucky 
to have wriggled out of the fix he had found 
himself in that afternoon. Had he been ar- 
rested and in due course sentenced, his chief, 
shrugging his shoulders, would merely have 
called him a fool and set about looking for 
someone to take his place. 

He was glad to think that now in all proba- 
bility he would be able to finish his play in 
peace. The police had drawn a blank and 
though they might watch him from now on 
with some care it was unlikely that they would 
make any further step until he had at least 
roughed out his third act. 

It behooved him to be prudent—only a 
fortnight ago he had heard that his colleague 
at Lausanne had been sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment—but it would be ill-advised to 
be alarmed: his predecessor in Geneva, seeing 
himself, with too lively a sense of his own im- 
portance, shadowed from morning till night, 
had been so affected by the nervous strain that 
it had been found necessary to withdraw him. 

Ashenden sighed, for the water was no 
longer quite so hot; he could not reach the tap 
with his hand, nor could he turn it with his toes. 
On the other hand, he could not pull out the 
plug with his foot in order to empty the bath 
and so force himself to get out, nor could he find 
in himself the will-power to step out of it like 
a man. 

His mind, however, wandered back to his 
play, and telling himself jokes and repartees 
that he knew by bitter experience would never 
look so neat on paper nor sound so well on the 
stage as they did then, he abstracted his mind 
from the fact that his bath was growing almost 
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The British Agent by W. Somerset Maugham (cominuet jrom page 70) 


tepid, when he heard a knock at’ the door. 
Since he did not want anyone to enter, he had 
the presence of mind not to say come in, but 
the knocking was repeated. 

“Who is it?”’ he cried irascibly. 

“A letter.” 

“Come in, then. Wait a minute.” 

Ashenden heard his bedroom door open and 
getting out of the bath flung a towel round him 
and went in. A page-boy was waiting with a 
note. It needed only a verbal answer. It was 
from a lady staying in the hotel asking him to 
play bridge after dinner and was signed in the 
Continental fashion, Baronne de Higgins. 

Ashenden, longing for a cozy’ meal in his 
own room, in slippers and with a book leaned 
up against a reading-lamp, was about to refuse 
when it occurred to him that in view of the 
circumstances it might be as well to show him- 
self in the dining-room that evening. It was 
absurd to suppose that in that hotel the news 
would not have spread that he had been visited 
by the police and it would be as well to prove 
to his fellow guests that he was not disconcerted. 

It had passed through his mind that it 
might be someone in the hotel who had de- 
nounced him and indeed the name of the 
sprightly Baroness had not failed to suggest 
itself to him. If it was she who had given him 
away there would be a certain humor in playing 
bridge with her. He gave the boy a message 
that he would be pleased to come and pro- 
ceeded slowly to don his evening clothes. 

The Baroness von Higgins was an Austrian, 
who on settling in Geneva during the first win- 
ter of the war, hadfound it convenient to make 
her name look as French as possible. She spoke 
English and French perfectly. Her surname, 
so far from Teutonic, was due to the fact that 
her grandfather was a Yorkshire stable-boy, 
who had been taken over to Austria by a 
Prince Lichtenstein early in the nineteenth 
century. He had had a charming and romantic 
career, for being apparently a very good-look- 
ing young man he had attracted the attention 
of one of the archduchesses and had made such 
good use of his opportunities that he ended his 
life as a baron and minister plenipotentiary to 
an Italian principality. 

The Baroness, his only descendant, after an 
unhappy marriage, the particulars of which 
she was fond of relating to her acquaint- 
ances, had resumed her maiden name. She 
mentioned not infrequently the fact that her 
grandfather had been an ambassador, but 
never that he had been a stable-boy,.and Ash- 
enden had learned this interesting detail from 
Vienna. As soon as he grew friendly with 
her he had thought it necessary to get a 
few particulars about her past and he knew 
among other things that her private income 
did not permit her to live on the some- 
what lavish scale on which she was living in 
Geneva. 

Since she had so many advantages for es- 
pionage, it was fairly safe to suppose that an 
alert secret service had enlisted her services, 
and Ashenden took it for granted that she was 
engaged somehow on the same kind of work 
as himself. It increased if anything the cor- 
diality of his relations with her. 

When he went into the dining-room it was 
already full. He sat down at his table and 
feeling jaunty after his adventure ordered 
himself—at the expense of the British Govern- 
ment—a bottle of champagne. The Baroness 
gave him a flashing, brilliant smile. She was a 
woman of more than forty, but in a hard and 
glittering manner extremely beautiful. 

She was a high-colored blonde*with golden 
hair of a somewhat metallic luster, lovely no 
doubt but not attractive, and Ashenden had 
from the first reflected that it was not the sort 
of hair you would like to find in your soup. She 
had fine features, blue eyes, a straight nose, and 
a pink and white skin, but her skin was 
stretched over her bones a trifle tightly; she 
was generously décolletée and her white and 
ample bosom had the quality of marble. There 


was nothing in her appearance to suggest that 
yielding tenderness which the susceptible find 
so alluring. 

She was magnificently gowned, but scantily 
bejeweled, so that Ashenden, who knew some- 
thing of these matters, concluded that the sy- 
perior authority had given her carte blanche at a 
dressmaker’s but had not thought it prudent or 
necessary to provide her with rings or pearls, 

While he waited for his dinner to be served 
Ashenden cast his eyes over the company. 
Most of the persons gathered were old friends 
by sight. At that time Geneva was a hotbed 
intrigue and its home was the hotel at whi 
Ashenden was staying. There were French- 
men there, Italians and Russians, Turks, 
Rumanians, Greeks and Egyptians. Some 
had fled their country, some doubtless repre- 
sented it. 

But Ashenden was surprised to catch sight 
of Count von Holzminden and wondered w 
on earth he was doing there. This was the 
German agent in Vevey and he came over to 
Geneva only on occasion. Once Ashenden had 
seen him in the old quarter of the city, with 
its silent houses and deserted streets, ing 
at a corner to a man whose appearance 
gested the spy, and he would have given m 
to hear what they said to each other. _.. 

It had amused Ashenden to come across 
Freddy Holzminden, for in London before the 
war he had known him fairly well. He was of 
great family and indeed related to the Hohen- 
zollerns. He was fond of England, hunted ip 
the winter, and was extremely popular. He 
was a tall, thin fellow, in English clothes, with 
a close-cropped Prussian head. He had 
charming manners and was much interested 
in the fine arts. But now Ashenden and he 
pretended they had never seen each other 
before. 

Each of course knew on what work the other 
was engaged and Ashenden had had a mind to 
chaff him about it, but refrained in case the 
German looked upon his behavior as further 
proof of the British frivolity in face of war. 
Ashenden was perplexed: Holzminden had 
never set foot in that hotel before and it was un- 
likely that he had done so now without good 
reason. 

Ashenden asked himself whether this event 
had anything to do with the unusual presence in 
the dining-room of Prince Ali. At that junc- 
ture it was imprudent to ascribe any occur- 
rence, however accidental it looked, to the 
hazard of coincidence. Prince Ali was an 
Egyptian, a near relation of the Khedive, who 
had fled his country when the Khedive was de- 
posed. He was a bitter enemy of the 
and was known to be actively engaged in stir- 
ring up trouble in Egypt. ee 







HE week before, the Khedive, in great secre- 
cy, had passed three days at the hotel and 
the pair of them had held constant meetings 
with their sympathizers in the Prince’s apart- 
ments. He was a little fat man with a heavy 
black mustache. He was living with his two 
daughters and a Pasha, who was his secretary 
and managed his affairs. The four of them 
were now dining together; they drank a great 
deal of champagne, but sat in a stolid silence. 
The two princesses were emancipated young 
women and spent their nights dancing in res- 
taurants with the bloods of Geneva. They 
were short and stout, with fine black eyes and 
heavy sallow faces; and they were dressed with 
a rich loudness that suggested the Fish Market 
at Cairo rather than Rue de la Paix. His 
Highness usually ate up-stairs, but the pri- 
cesses dined every evening in the public 
dining-room: they were chaperoned 
by a little old Englishwoman who had been 
their governess; but she sat at a table by her- 
self and they appeared to pay no attention 
to her. : 
Once Ashenden, going along a corridor, had 
seen the elder of the two fat princesses Dera 
the governess in French with the violence 
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EAUTY’S but skin-deep? 
‘“That’s deep enough for me,” 
a witty young woman once de- 
clared. Pond’s Letter Box at- 

tests that countless others, young and 

old, agree with her. 

From every state in the Union women 
write us delightful “‘thank you letters,” 
enthusiastic in appreciation of Pond’s 
Two Creams. And how varied the writers 
—from eastern farm and western ranch, 
from northern prairie and southern cot- 
ton-feld, pretty girls in society, business 
women, writers, world-travelers. 





Pond’s Creams—so inexpensive yet so 
fine that they are favorites of the aris- 
tocracy—win honorable mention for dis- 
tinguished service “‘in all climates, from 
Duluth, 42° below zero—to Texas 105° 
above;” in “bitter frosts,” in “driving 
winds,” in “brilliant suns,” in “alkali 


“—M not a so- 
ciety lady, 
far from it!” one 
charming letter 
from Colorado 
begins. “I live 
on a ranch, am 
out all day, face 
unprotected from 
stinging winds. 
Yet—a lady 
asked me how I 
could possibly 
have sucha 
smooth, soft skin. I opened my cupboard 
and showed her my jarsof Pond’sCreams!” 
A Brooklyn woman has 
fivvered four times across 
the continent. She says: “A 
University friend and I 
wanted to see America first- 
hand. We camped in every 
climate from the Siskiyous in 
january to the Desert in July. 
Water and alkali just ruin 
theskin... We found Pond’s 
Cream a necessity of tourist 
¢quipment.”’ 

From the California Desert: 


« 
For years my skin was treated 





‘Tm not a society lady 
—I live on a ranch...’’ 








These Two Creams are needed to 
cleanse and protect every normal skin 
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to you 


Women reveal for other 


women's sakes experiences 


as varied as life itself 





‘I am a violinist, having difficulty wiih 
the finger tips of my left hand...”’ 


at beauty shops. When it was necessary for 
me to live on the Mojave Desert, I started 
using your Two Creams. Now I have been 
here 18 months with hot winds and cold winds, 
yet my skin is softer, clearer than it has ever 
been... And it is not a. young skin, either, as 
I am middle age.” 


But fie upon middle age! Keep youthful 
with Pond’s! This from Massachusetts: “I 
am a mother of six. I look so young that 
when I am with my husband folks ask 
for an introduction to his daughter! 
The only explanation is Pond’s Two 
Creams. I have used nothing else for 
17 years.” 


J «disoriented Georgia girl got rid of 
premature wrinkles: “They made 
me look old. I was ready to give up in 
despair. A month ago I tried Pond’s 
Cold Cream, massaging it well, leav- 
ing it several hours. Now I’m looking 
young once more. I’m delighted!” 


Other clever uses 
for the Two Creams: 
“T am a violinist,” a 
Chicago girl writes. 
“T have difficulty 
with the finger tips 
of my left hand. They 
constantly harden 
and peel—unless 
kept soft with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 
Yours is the best skin 
softener on the mar- 
ket.” 

A graduate of the 
University of Mis- 
souri says: “Your 
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** Across the States 
in a Ford...”’ 
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OND’'S opens its Letter Box 


Vanishing Cream is a favorite of mine. It sure 
softens ‘rusty’ elbows—important with eve- 
ning gowns. It keeps my hands soft and white?’ 


A California mother uses the cream to “mas- 
sage tired feet.”” She says: “In a few minutes 
we feel like dancing.” 


MOtHERS, especially, prize Pond’s 
Creams. From Maryland one writes: 
“T have twins, six months old. Each morning 
as I prepare them for their baths I cover their 
faces with Pond’s Cold Cream. In the tub 
they kick and splash to their hearts’ content. 
When I take them out their soft rosy skin has 
been both cleansed and protected.” 


A New Jersey mother says: “I have three 
out-of-door kiddies. You know what winds 
and snows do to their tender skins. Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream 
has saved them 
hours of suffering. 
My little daughter 
has a ‘fairy’ skin. A 
good rubbing at 
night (legs, too) 
keeps her in perfect 
condition. Vanish- 
ing Cream does not 
soil the bed linen, 
either—an asset, I 
assure you!” 


Andsothey come 
—letters as welcome, as kind as if from per- 
sonal friends. Won’t you, too, write us your ex- 
periences with Pond’s Creams? 





**Three out-of-door kiddies 
. .. with tender skins’’ 


HE following is the com- 
plete Pond’s method of 
caring for the skin. First cleanse 
the skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Then with Pond’s new 
Cleansing Tissues remove every 
trace of oil. Next tone and firm 
your skin with Pond’s new Skin 
Freshener. Finally apply Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for finish and 
protection. At night cleanse 
and refresh your skin again with the Cold 
Cream and Freshener. Used regularly this 

method brings new beauty to your skin. 
Mail this coupon with 


z 
11, : 
New! 14c Offer: fourteen cents (14c) for 


trialtubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams 
and enough of Pond’s new Skin Freshener and 
Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to last you a week. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. B 
112 Hudson Street, New York City 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 
Right Tobacco For 
“Breaking ina Pipe 





There are many veteran pipe-smokers 
who have never discovered Edgeworth. 
These hardy souls are prone to advise 
new smokers that a pipe must be old be- 
fore it can be sweet. True, an old pipe is 
sweet. But how can a man breaking in a 
new pipe achieve this sweetness? Let 
Mr. Shera’s letter tell you: 


Columbus, Ohio 
March 10, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

Two years ago my wife gave me an 
expensive pipe. I smoked it a great 
deal for two or three weeks, put it 
aside, then began smoking it again. 
This time it was very strong. Veter- 
ans told me that it had been smoked 
too hard for a new pipe and should 
be put away. 

The pipe was laid away again. A 
short time ago I got it out and smoked 
one of the common brands of tobacco 
in it. The results were disappointing. 
I told the druggist of my experience 
with it. He asked if I had tried Edge- 
worth. I told him I never had. I fol- 
lowed his suggestion, and I am honest 
when I say that it has restored the 
sweetness to the pipe, and has made 
me wonder: Was it the pipe or the 
brand of tobacco that caused me to 
lay it away for the long period of 
time? 

As a novice, I prefer Edgeworth ; 
and [ am going to stick to it, as I 
feel satisfied that there is none bet- 
ter on the market. 

Sincerely yours, 
Philip C. Shera 


Men just learning to smoke pipes are not 
the only ones to discover Edgeworth. 
Many old-time pipe smokers, who thought 
they were enjoying their tobacco, have 
tried Edgeworth and found pipe sweet- 
ness such as they never knew before. 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 









Let us send you 

free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 4 S. 2ist 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length (254.1 meters) 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, = | 
1180 kilocycles 





fishwife. Her voice rose to a harsh scream and 
as he passed he saw her smack the old woman’s 
face. When she caught sight of Ashenden 
she gave him a furious look and flinging into 
her room slammed the door. He walked on as 
though he had noticed nothing. 

On his arrival Ashenden had tried to scrape 
acquaintance with the governess -she was a 
Miss King—but she had received his advances 
not merely with frigidity but with churlishness. 
But it was not his business to be discouraged, 
so with what assurance he could muster he took 
the first opportunity to enter into conversation 
with her. She drew herself up and said in 
French, but with an English accent: 

“J don’t wish to make acquaintance with 
strangers.” 

She turned her back on him and next time he 
saw her, cut him dead. So that was that. 

She was a tiny old woman, just a few little 
bones in a bag of wrinkled skin, and her face 
was deeply furrowed. It was obvious that she 
wore a wig—it was of a mousy brown, very 
elaborate and not always set quite straight— 
and she was heavily made up, with great 
patches of scarlet on her withered cheeks, and 
brilliantly red lips. She was dressed fantasti- 
cally in gay clothes that looked as though they 
had been bought higgledy-piggledy from an old 
clothes shop; and in the daytime she wore 
enormous, extravagantly girlish hats. She 
tripped in and out in very small smart shoes 
with very high heels. Her appearance was so 
grotesque that it created consternation rather 
than amusement. People turned in the street 
and stared at her. 

Ashenden was told that Miss King had not 
been to England since she was first engaged as 
governess of the Prince’s mother and he could 
not but be amazed to think of all she must have 
seen during that long life in the harems of 
Cairo. It was impossible to guess how old she 
was. 

When Miss King passed him on her way out 
of the dining-room it seemed to Ashenden that 
her mask of a face scowled. She appeared ac- 
tively to dislike him. Her eyes met his and 
they looked at each other for.a moment; he 
imagined that she tried to put into her stare an 
unspoken insult. It would have been pleas- 
antly absurd in that painted, withered visage 
if it had not been for some reason rather oddly 
pathetic. 

But now the Baroness von Higgins had fin- 
ished her dinner and she gathered up her hand- 
kerchief and her bag, and with waiters bowing 
on either side sailed along the spacious rooms. 
She stopped at Ashenden’s table. She looked 
magnificent. 

“I’m so glad you can play bridge tonight,” 
she said in her perfect English, with no more 
than a trace of German accent. “Will you 
come to my sitting-room when you are ready 
and have your coffee?” 

‘‘What a lovely dress,” said Ashenden. 

“It is frightful. I have nothing to wear. I 
don’t know what I shall do now that I can- 
not go to Paris. Those horrible Prussians,” 
and her r’s grew guttural as she raised her 
voice—‘why did they want to drag my poor 
country into this terrible war?” 

She gave a sigh, and then a flashing smile, 
and sailed on. Ashenden was among the last 
to finish and when he left the dining-room it 
was almost empty. As he walked past Count 
Holzminden, Ashenden, feeling very gay, haz- 
arded the shadow of a wink. 

Ashenden walked up to the second floor and 
knocked at the Baroness’ door. 

‘“‘Enretz, entrez,” she said and flung it open. 

She took both his hands with cordiality and 
drew him into the room. He saw that the two 
persons who were to make the four had already 
arrived. They were Prince Ali and his secre- 
tary. Ashenden was astounded. 

“Allow me to introduce Mr. Ashenden to 
your Highness,” said the Baroness, speaking 
in her fluent French. 

Ashenden bowed and took the proffered 
hand. The Prince gave him a quick look, but 
did not speak. Madame de Higgins went on: 

“T do not know if you have met the Pasha.” 
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“T am delighted to make your acquain 
Mr. Ashenden,” said the Prince’s secretary, 
warmly shaking his hand. “Our beautify} 
Baroness has talked to us of your bridge ang 
his Highness is devoted to the game. N’estjp 
pas, altesse?”’ 

“Out, oui,’ said the Prince. 

The Pasha was a great big fat man of f 
five, perhaps, with large mobile eyes and big 
black mustache. He wore a dinner j; 
with a large diamond in his shirt-front and the 
tarboosh of his country. He was exceedi 
voluble, and the words tumbled out of fy 
mouth tumultuously, like marbles out of a 
He took pains to be extremely civil to Ashen- 
den. The Prince sat in silence, looking at Ash- 
enden quietly from under heavy eyelids, 
He seemed rather shy. 

“J have not seen you at the club, Mon. 
sieur,” said the Pasha. ‘Do you not like 
baccarat?” 

“T play but seldom.” 

“The Baroness, who has read everything, 
tells me that you are a remarkable writer, 
Unfortunately I do not read English.” 

The Baroness paid Ashenden some very fy 
some compliments, to which he listened with 
proper and grateful politeness, and then, ha 
finished with coffee and liqueurs, she prod 
the cards. Ashenden could not but wonder 
why he had been asked to play. 

The game played now was contract, with” 
which he was not very familiar, and the 
stakes were high; but the game was obvi 
ously but a pretext and Ashenden had no no- 
tion what other game was being played under 
the rose. It might be that, knowing he wasa 
British agent, the Prince and his secretary had — 
desired to see him close at hand in order to find 
out what sort of person he was. Ashenden had © 
felt for a day or two that something was in the 
air and this meeting confirmed his suspicions, ~ 
but he had not the faintest notion of what 
ture this something was. His spies had 
him of late nothing that signified. 

He was now persuaded that he owed 
visit of the Swiss police to the kindly inter 






vention of the Baroness and it looked as though — 


the bridge party had been arranged when 


was discovered that the detectives had been. 4 


able to do nothing. The notion was mysterious 
but diverting, and as Ashenden played one 
ber after the other, joining in the inces 
conversation, he watched what was said 
himself no less closely than what was said 5 
the others. 

The war was spoken of a good deal and 
Baroness and the Pasha expressed very 
German sentiments. The Baroness’ 
was in England whence her family—the st. 
boy from Yorkshire—had sprung, and th 
Pasha looked upon Paris as his spiritual 
When the Pasha talked about Mon 
its life by night the Prince was roused from 
silence. 

“C’ est une bien belle ville, Paris,’’ he said. 

“The Prince has a beautiful apartment 
there,” said his secretary, “with beautiful 
tures and life-sized statues.” 3 

Ashenden explained that he had the greatest — 
sympathy for the national aspirations of Egypt 
and that he looked upon Vienna as the most 
pleasing capital in Europe. He was as friendly 
to them as they were to him. But if they were 
under the impression that they would get ay 
information out of him that they had not at 
ready seen in the Swiss papers he had a notion” 
that they were mistaken. Re 

While he talked with the Pasha and the beat 
tiful Austrian he was conscious that the watch 
ful eyes of Prince Ali were upon him, and be 
had an uneasy suspicion that they read to 
much of his thoughts. He felt rather that 
knew that the Prince was an able and astul 
man. It was possible that after he left them 
the Prince would tell the other two that they 
were wasting their time and there was 
to be done with Ashenden. 4 























Soon after midnight, a rubber having js 
finished, the Prince rose from the 
- “It is getting late,” he said, “and Mr.4 
den has doubtless much to do to 
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Mrs. Kenneth Powell of Seattle, 
testing her new-found strength 
in an ascent of Nesquali 
Glacier, RainierNational Park 
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Seattle, W ash. 

“When the mountains rear their 
heads at your back doorstep the 
challenge they throw you is too 
gone to ignore. For several years, 

owever, I suffered too badly 
from constipation really to en- 
joy any sports. 

“In almost constant pain from 
the gas caused by fermenting 
wastes in my system, I became de- 
pressed, nervous. And I thought 
I had already tried everything. 

“Then one day my physician 
said, ‘I am going to suggest that 
you try Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ 

“I did try it. At first I thought 
it didn’t help. Then I found that 
when I took it with water it 
helped me — wonderfully. M 
health has been greatly improved. 
My whole outlook on life has 
become more cheerful.” 


Mrs. Kenneth D. Powell 


LEISCHMANN’S Yeast is 

a pure food... As fresh as 
any garden vegetable. 

It keeps the intestinal tract 


sluggish muscles. “ Regulates.” 

As your constipation disap- 
pears, your blood clears, your 
skin freshens, your digestion be- 
comes better than ever before! 

Buy two or three days’ supply 
at a time from your grocer and 
keep in any cool dry place. Write 
for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research 
Dept. K-61 The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., 
New York, 


BELOW 


“IT USED TO FEEL embarrassed 
every morning when I went to school, 
because of pimples on my face. One 
day one of my schoolmates asked me 
what I was doing for them, and when 
I told him he said, ‘Why don’t you 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast?’ .. . I 
didn’t take his advice at first, but 
wish I had. For today—after eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for- some time 
—my face is as clear as a baby’s. 
And I have all sorts of strength 
for hockey.” 


clean and active. Rouses the Lyman O, Lez, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“THERE WERE 
FEWthings I could eat 
without having a bad 
attack of indigestion. 
This had gone on for some time. I had 
tried all sorts of remedies, getting only 
temporary relief . . . Running across an 
advertisement of Fleischmann’s Yeast, I 
decided to give it a trial—and immediately 
telephoned my grocer for a dozen cakes, 
to start. Three times a day I took a cake 
dissolved in ‘a glass of hot water. 

“So remarkable were the results that 
I can’t. say too much for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In a month I was able to eat 
my favorite dishes—and laugh at in- 
digestion. My complexion was greatly 
improved, too.” 


Mrs. BERNARD CAMPBELL, Chicago, IIl. 
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Health you have longed for— 
this easy Way: 
Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one before each meal or between 
Meals: plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) 
or any other way you like. For stubborn consti- 


Pation drink one cake in a glass of hot water—not 
—before meals and before going to bed. 
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A friend to man 
You'll like it! 


If you're looking for an after-shaving luxury 

‘ with a brisk zip and tingle as refreshing as a 
morning dip, you'll thank me for giving you 
this tip on Mennen Skin Balm. 


The first time I tried Skin Balm I knew I'd 
met a friend. It cools, refreshes and invigorates 
the face. Removes face shine, is antiseptic, 
heals small nicks and cuts of the razor and helps 
to reduce large pores by its astringent action. 
It’s such an all-round good skin tonic that 
I use it for chapped hands or cracked lips. 
Dries and disappears quickly and is strictly 
non-greasy. Comes in a tube that won’t break 
or spill. Has a pleasant, masculine fragrance. 


Mennen has hit the ball for me with Skin 
Balm. It pru.ongs that smooth, clean, fresh 
feel left by Mennen Shaving Cream. .Get a 
. tube of Skin Balm tomorrow. And let the 
» women folks know about it. They will find 
Skin Balm is great for keeping hands and 
face smooth and as a protection against 
sun and wind. The Mennen Company, 
Newark, N. J., and Toronto, Ont. 
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Ashenden looked upon this as a sj 

take himself off. He left the three toate 
discuss the situation and retired not a little 
tified. He could only trust that they were po 
less puzzled than he. When he got to his 

he suddenly realized that he was dog-tird He 
could hardly keep his eyes open while he uo. 
dressed, and the moment he flung himse'f inty 
bed he fell asleep. 

He would have sworn that he had not been 
asleep five minutes when he was dragged back 
to wakefulness by a knocking at the door. He 
listened for a moment. 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt’s the maid. Open. I have something to 
say to you.” 

Cursing, Ashenden turned on his light, rang 
hand through his thinning and rumpled hair— 
for like Julius Cesar he disliked expogj 
an unbecoming baldness—and unlocked and 
opened the door. Outside it stood a tousled 
Swiss maid. She wore no apron and looked as 
though she had thrown on her clothes in a 


hurry. 

“The old English lady, the governess of the 
Egyptian princesses, is dying and she wants 
to see you.” : 

“Me?” said Ashenden. “It’s impossible. 
I don’t know her. She was all right this eye. 
ning.” He was confused and spoke his thoughts 
as they came to him. 

“She asks for you. The doctor says, will you 
come. She cannot last much longer.” 

“Tt must be a mistake. She can’t want me.” 

“She said your name and the number of 
your room. She says quick, quick.” 

Ashenden shrugged his shoulders. He went 
back into his room to put on slippers aad a 
dressing-gown, and as an afterthought dropped 
a small revolver in his pocket. This sudden 
summons seemed to him exceedingly myste- 
rious. 

Miss King’s room was two floors higher than 
Ashenden’s, and as he accompanied the cham- 
bermaid along the corridor and up the stairs he 
asked her what was the matter with the old 
governess. The maid was flurried and stupid. 

“J think she has had a stroke. I dont 
know, the night-porter woke me and said Mon- 
sieur Bridet wanted me to get up at once.” 

“What is the time?” asked Ashenden. 

“Tt must be three o’clock.” 

They arrived at Miss King’s door and the 
maid knocked. It was opened by Bridet, 
who was assistant manager at the hotel, He 
had evidently been roused from his sleep; he 
wore slippers on his bare feet, gray trousers and 
a frock coat over his pajamas. He looked 
absurd. His hair, as a rule plastered neatly 
on his head, was in disorder. He was extremely 
apologetic. 

“A thousand excuses for disturbing you, 
Monsieur Ashenden, but she kept asking for 
yee and the doctor said you should be sent 

or.” : 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all.” 

Ashenden walked in. It was a small roomat 
the back and all the lights were on. The wit- 
dows were closed and the curtains drawn. It 
was intensely hot. The doctor, a bearded, 
grizzled Swiss, was standing at the bedside. 
Bridet, notwithstanding his costume and his 
evident harassment, found in himself the pres 
ence of mind to remain the attentive manager, 
and with ceremony effected the proper into 
duction. Pe 

“This is Mr. Ashenden, for whom Miss King 
has been asking. Doctor Arbos of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Geneva.” 

Without a word the doctor pointed to the 
bed. Onit lay Miss King. It gave Ashendena 
shock to look at her. She wore a large white 
cotton nightcap—on entering A had 
noticed the brown wig on a stand on the dres 
ing-table—tied under the chin and a white, 
voluminous night-dress that came up 
the neck. — and night-dress 
to a past age, and reminded you of 
shank’s illustrations to the novels of Char 








Dickens. Her face was greasy still with the 
cream she had used before going to bed tor 
‘move her make-up, but she had removed 
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Never Before—Such Smiles! 


Gain Them by Removing Dingy 
Film from Teeth 


Keeping teeth white this 
new way curbs tooth and 
gum disorders 













Now remove “‘off-color’’ film on 
teeth as urged by the foremost dental 
opinion of the day. See how quickly 
teeth brighten and grow whiter. 


Send for 10-Day Tube 


LISTENING, white teeth 

mean simply film-free 
teeth. If your teeth are “off 
color,” dull, lustreless, they are 
film coated. 


Properly protected teeth and 
gums mean the same thing — 
film-free teeth. According to 
present-day dental findings, if 
your teeth are film coated, both 
your teeth and gums are left 
unguarded against bacterial 
attack. 


Ordinary brushing does not 
successfully combat film. And 
that is why, largely on dental 
advice, thousands are adopting 
Pepsodent. For Pepsodent is 
a Scientifically Developed Film- 
Removing Agent, different in 
formula, preparation and ef- 
fect from any other dentifrice. 


Film is a grave and danger- 
ous enemy of both teeth and 
gums. Run your tongue across 
your teeth now and you can feel it; a 
slippery, slimy coating. 


Germs by the millions breed in that 
film. And germs, with tartar, are a proved 
cause of pyorrhea. Film, too, fosters the 
bacteria which invite the acids of decay. 
Discolorations from food and smoking 
lodge in it; teeth look dingy and off color. 
You must remove film TWICE daily, 
say leading dentists. 


Pepsodent has largely changed the 


(Adove) SUMMER BREEZES are preferred to winter 
gales by Misses Zona Widener and Anne Livingston, 
now wintering at Biloxi. (Theirs are socially important 
smiles that only Pepsodentis trusted to keep Sparkling.) 


(Left) WINTER SPORTS, as Quebec offers them, 

holdauniquefascination, writes Miss Helene Martineau. 

You'll note her smile kept bright by Pepsodent and 
how its whiteness rivals the dazzling snow. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 











c Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 172, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











tooth-cleansing habits of the world. It ecg 

removes that film completely—thoroughly, 

and in safety to enamel. It acts to firm Address 4 
tender gums. It alkalizes the mouth’s 

_* to ange hes acids of decay. It City 

Cleanses the teeth as no old brushin 

method has ever done. . a loi : e eer 2, Can. 


— i i ; 42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . London, S. E.1, Eng. 
a eects vom. dentist will tell you=- — (Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N.S.W. 


e dominant, dental exactments of today, ; Cnty ena tube to a tomity = 
Or whiter, healthier teeth and healthier Calves) A SEA oo of many cruises and a de- 
gums—in nine important ways. In bi ightful story-teller 1s Captain Ivan Borg, as Miss 
ther wherever deities esol BE Lmucaenteuaccomnncine PE PSODENT 

=? * UT Miss Albrect’s smile, that Pepsodent k leam- 
mail coupon for 10-day trial tub i y thes cesta Metacies aoe vabe ifri i 
y trial tube, ing, has drawn the captain’s favorite sea yarn. The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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“If you want real value, let me put a set of Kelly- 
Spring fields on your car. They don't cost any more than 
you paid for those tires you have now.” 



















summarily and there were still streaks of black 
on her eyebrows and of red on her cheeks. She 
looked very small, lying in the bed, no larger 
than a child, and immensely old. 

“She must be well over eighty,” thought 
Ashenden. 

She did not look human, but like a doll, the 
caricature of an old, old witch that an ironic 
toymaker had amused himself by modeling. 
She’ lay perfectly still on her back, the tiny 
little body hardly marked under the flatness of 
her blanket, her face even smaller than usual 
because she had removed her teeth; you would 
have thought she was dead but for the black 
eyes, strangely large in the shrunken mask 
that stared unblinkingly. Ashenden thought 
their expression changed when she saw him. 

“Well, Miss King, I’m sorry to see you like 
this,’’ he said with forced cheerfulness. 

“She cannot speak,” said the doctor. “She 
had another little stroke when the maid went to 
fetch you. I have just given her an injection, 
She may partly recover the use of her tongue in 
a little while. She has something to say to 

ou.” 
“J will gladly wait,” said Ashenden. 

He fancied that in those dark eyes he sawa 
look of relief. For a moment or two the four 
of them stood round the bed and stared at the 
dying woman. 

“Well, if there is nothing I can do, I may just 
well go back to bed,” said Monsieur Bridet 
then. 

“Allez, mon ami,” said the doctor. “You can 
do nothing.” 

Monsieur Bridet turned to Ashenden. 

‘May I havea word with you?” he asked. 

“Certainly.” 

The doctor noticed a sudden fear in Miss 
King’s eyes. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said kindly. “Mon- 
sieur Ashenden is not going. He will stay as 
long as you wish.” 

The assistant manager took Ashenden to the 
door and partly closed it so that those within 
should not hear his undertones. 

“T can count on your discretion, Monsieur 
Ashenden, can I not? It is a very disagreeable 
thing to have anyone die in a hotel. The other 
guests do not like it and we must do all we can 
to prevent their knowing anything about it. 
I shall have the body removed the first possible 
moment and I shall be extremely obliged if you 


| will not say that there has been a death. We 


will do everything we can to prevent its being 
known.” 

“You can have every confidence in me,” said 
Ashenden. ‘Where is the Prince now?” he 
added. ‘She has been in his service for many 
years. Ought you not to wake him?” 

“He is not in the hotel. He went out with 
his secretary. He may be playing baccarat. 
Ido not know. Anyhow, I cannot send all over 
Geneva to find him.” 

“And the princesses?” 

“They have not come in. They seldom re- 
turn to the hotel till dawn. They are 
about dancing. She does not want them. 
When the night-porter fetched me and I went 
into her room I asked where his Highness was 
and she cried with all her strength: ‘No, no!’” 

“She could talk then?” 

“Yes, after a fashion, but the thing that sur- 
prised me was that she spoke in English. She 
always insisted on talking French. You 
know, she hated the English.” 

“What did she want with me?” 

“That I cannot tell you. She said she had 
something that she must say to you at once. 
It is funny, she knew the number of your 


room. At first when she asked for you I would ~ 


not let them send. But when the doctor came 
he insisted. She gave us no peace and when! 
said she must wait till morning she cried.” 
Ashenden went back into the room and im- 
mediately the dark eyes of the dying woman 
were fixed upon him. He felt that it was mm 
cumbent upon him to say something, but as he 
spoke he reflected on the foolish way in which 
one speaks to the sick. ; 3 
“I’m afraid you're feeling very ill, Miss 
King.” : 
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re everywhere acknowledge the New Cadillac for 
if 3 
t. its modern charm, its size, its luxury. But those who drive it will be so enthralled by its 


amazing resources of eager power that , to them i, the New Cadillac will ever mean power— 


power in abundance that does the exceptional with matter-of-fact ease and brilliant finality. 


More than 50 exclusive body styles by Fisher and Fisher=F. leetwood 
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Beware the 
Coated longue 


| Tienda physician since the days of 
Hippocrates has regularly examined the 
tongue of his patients. 

For a white, furry tongue is the first and 
unfailing index of disturbed bodily processes. 
It is a sure warning of intestinal stoppage, the 
underlying cause of many, many ills of life. 

To correct the condition of stoppage sig- 
nalled by a coated tongue, take Sal Hepatica— 
the standard effervescent saline. Sal Hepatica 
sweeps away accumulated food wastes 
promptly—xsually within a half hour. 

When you take Sal Hepatica you have taken 
the simple, basic step to avoid the headaches, 
and all the other enervating physical troubles 
due to stoppage. Sal Hepatica corrects stop- 
page, relieves acidity and gently flushes away 
the poisons of waste. 


Sal Hepatica contains the same health-giving 
salines as are found in the natural spring waters 
of the noted European spas. Like these health 
waters, Sal Hepatica is efficacious in the treat- 
ment ofindigestion, disorders of the liver and 
kidneys, hyper-acidity, rheumatism and many 
other ills. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
bubbling, sparkling drink, refreshing to the 
taste, invigorating in its effect. The besttime 
to take it is upon arising or a half hour before 
any meal. 

Keep yourself physically fit and mentally 
alert with this bracing saline. Look at your 
tongue every morning. If it is coated—if you 
awake tired and depressed—make yourself in- 
ternally clean by taking Sal Hepatica at once. 

Send: for the free booklet that tells you more 
fully how to relieve the headaches and other 
ills traceable to self-poisoning. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. @ > 
Dept. E-28, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 






Hep atica 


It seemed to him that a flash of anger crossed 
her eyes and Ashenden could not but imagine 
that she was exasperated by his futile words. 

“You do not mind waiting?” asked the doc- 
tor. 

“Of course not.” 

It appeared that the night-porter had been 
roused by the ringing of the telephone from 
Miss King’s room, but on listening could get 
no one to speak. The bell continued to ring, 
so he went up-stairs and knocked at the door. 
He went in with his pass-key and found Miss 
King lying on the floor. The telephone had 
fallen too. It looked as though, feeling ill, she 
had taken off the receiver to call for help and 
then collapsed. 

The night-porter hurried to fetch the assist- 
ant manager and together they had lifted her 
back into bed. Then the maid was wakened 
and the doctor sent for. It gave Ashenden a 
queer feeling to listen to the doctor giving him 
‘these facts in Miss King’s hearing. He spoke 
as though she could not understand his French. 
He spoke as though she were already dead. 

Then the doctor said: ‘‘Well, there is really 
nothing more that I can do. It is useless for 
me to stay. I can be rung up if there is any 
change.” 

Ashenden, knowing that Miss King might 
remain in that condition for hours, shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Very well.” 

The doctor patted her raddled cheek as 
though she were a child. “You must try to 
sleep. I will come back in the morning.” 

He packed up the dispatch case in which he 
had his medical appliances, washed his hands 
and shuffled himself into a heavy coat. Ash- 
enden accompanied him to the door and as he 
shook hands the doctor gave his prognosis in 
a pout of his bearded mouth. Ashenden, 
coming back, looked at the maid. She sat on 
the edge of a chair, uneasily, as though in the 
presence of death she feared to presume. 
Her broad, ugly face was bloated with fatigue. 

“‘There’s no use in your staying up,” Ashen- 
den said to her. ‘Why don’t you go to bed?” 

She rose heavily to her feet. ‘‘As the gentle- 
man wishes. But I will stay very willingly.” 

Ashenden smiled and shook his head. 

“Bonsoir, ma pauvre mademoiselle,” said the 
maid. 

She went out and Ashenden was left alone. 
He sat by the bedside and again his eyes met 
Miss King’s. It was erabarrassing to encounter 
that unshrinking stare. 

“Don’t worry yourself, Miss King. You’ve 
had a slight stroke. I’m sure your speech will 
come back to you in a minute.” 

I‘e felt certain then that he saw in those dark 
eyes a desperate effort to speak. He could not 
be mistaken. The mind was shaken by desire, 
but the paralyzed body was incapable of obedi- 
ence. For her disappointment expressed itself 
quite plainly, tears came to her eyes and ran 
down her cheeks. Ashenden took out his 
handkerchief and dried them. 

“Don’t distress yourself, Miss King. Have a 
little patience and I’m sure you'll be able to say 
anything you want.” 

He did not know if it was his fancy that he 
read in her eyes now the despairing thought 
that she had not the time to wait. Perhaps it 
was only that he ascribed to her the notions 
that came to himself. On the dressing-table 
were the governess’ poor little toilet things, 
silver-backed embossed brushes and a silver 
mirror; in a corner stood a shabby black trunk 
and on the top of the wardrobe a large hat-box 
in shiny leather. It all looked poor and mean in 
that trim hotel room, with its highly varnished 
rosewood furniture. The glare was intolerable. 

“WVouldn’t you be more comfortable if I 
turned out someof the lights?” asked Ashenden. 

He put out all the lamps but the one by the 
bedside and then sat down again. He had a 
longing to smoke. Once more his eyes were 
held by those other eyes in which was all that 
remained alive of that old, old woman. He felt 





| certain that she had something that she wanted 
|urgently to say to him. But what was it? 
| What was it? 
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Perhaps she had asked for him only 
feeling death near, she had had a sudden yearn. 
ing, she the exile of so many years, to die with 
someone of her own people, so long forgotten, 
by her side. That was what the doctor 
thought. But why should she have sent for 
him? There were other English people in the 
hotel. There was an old pair, a retired Indian 
civilian and his wife, to whom it seemed 
natural that she should turn. No one could be 
more of a stranger to her than Ashenden. 

“Have you got something to say to me, Miss 
King?” 

He tried to read an answer in her eyes, 
They continued to stare at him meaningly, but 
what the meaning was he had no notion. 

“Don’t be afraid I shall go. I will stay as 
long as you want me.” 

Nothing, nothing. The black eyes, and as he 
looked at them they seemed to glow mysteri- 
ously as though there were fire behind them, 
the eyes continued to hold him with that in- 
sistent stare. Then Ashenden asked himself jf 
she had sent for him because she knew that he 
was a British agent. Was it possible that at 
that last moment she had had some unexpected 
revulsion of feeling from everything that had 
signified so much to her for so many years? 

Perhaps at the moment of death a love for 
her country, a love that had been dead for half 
a century, awakened again in her—(“I’m silly 
to fancy these idiotic things,” thought Ashen- 
den; “it’s cheap and tawdry fiction’’)—and 
she had been seized with a desire to do some- 
thing for what was after all her own. 

It was curious that she had been unwilling to 
see the Prince and his daughters. Did she 
on a sudden hate them? Did she feel herself a 
traitor on their account and now at the last 
hour wish to make amends? (“It’s all very im- 
probable; she’s just a silly old maid who ought 
to have died years ago.’”’) But you couldn't 
ignore the improbable. Ashenden, his common 
sense protesting, became strangely convinced 
that she had some secret that she wished to 
impart to him. She had sent for him knowing 
who he was because he could make use of it. 
She was dying and she feared nothing. 

But was it really important? And Ashenden 
leaned forward trying more eagerly to read 
what her eyes had to say. Perhaps it was only 
some trivial thing that was important only in 
her addled old brain. It was a hundred to one 
that if Miss King recovered her speech she 
would tell him something that could be of no 
use to anybody. se 

But what must that old woman know? With 
sharp eyes and sharp ears she must have ha 
the chance to discover matters that were 
hidden from persons who seemed less ingi 
nificant. Ashenden thought again how heh 
had the impression that something of f 
—- was being prepared round ab 

1m. és 
It was curious that Holzminden should ha 
come to the hotel that day; and why] 
Prince Ali and the Pasha, those wild gamble 
wasted an evening in playing contract br 
with him? 4 

It might be that some new plan was abou 
be launched, it might be that the very greate 
affairs were afoot, and perhaps what that ¢ 
woman had to say might make all the diffe 
in the world. It might mean defeat or vi 
It might mean anything. And there she lay, 
powerless to speak. For a long time Ashenden 
stared at her in silence. i 

“Has it got anything to do with the war, 
Miss King?” he said on a sudden, loudly. 

Something passed through her eyes and @ 
tremor shot across her little old face. It was 
distinct movement. Something strange and 
horrible was happening and Ashenden held his 
breath. The tiny frail body was suddenly 
convulsed and that old woman, as though bya 
final desperate effort of will, raised herself up 
in the bed. Ashenden sprang forward 
support her. 

“England,” she said, just that one word, if 
harsh cracked voice, and fell back in his 

When he laid her down on the pillow, he a 
that she was dead. 
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“Heaven sent, she was. posi- 
tively nothing less_the one 
bright light’ in an otherwise 
bleak evening.” 


Women with beauty, charm and the 
und of breeding and social emi- 
nence select Houbigant quite naturally, 


For they know instinctively that which 
Wright, They avoid the commonplace 
~the lesser qualities—in perfumes par- 
Ueularly, for the obvious reason that one 
simply cannot afford to wear them. 


The debutante, for example, prefers 
ques Fleurs, an utterly charming, 
&xquisite young fragrance which is 











“* Heaven scented’, you mean 
—she uses Houbigant’s Quel- 
ques Fleurs. That always in- 
trigues me. It shows an under. 


standing of what men like,” 


HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


Parfumeur to the 3 
Nobility of Three 
Centunes 


equally popular both here and on the Continent. 
You may have it if you wish in the lovely new 
purse size flacon—one of the season’s smartest 
accessories—marvelously convenient and priced 


at only one dollar. Be sure to see it at 

any of your good shops. 

Quelquer Fleurs of course may be had in the larger 

sizes as well. 2 0s.— $7.50; 1 oz.—$4; i oz. 

$2; % oz.—$1. Face Powder, Talc, Bath Salts, 
Dusting Powder and Soap are 

the same delightful fragrance. 

Write for the fascinating book, 

Whisper,” which contains much 

mation on perfume. It will be 

cost together with 5 sachets of Houbigant odeurs 

if you merely write for it. 

HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 45 St., New York 

HOUBIGANT, Ltd., 46St. Alexander St., Montreal 
Prices quoted apply to U.S.A. only 
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Ss BeBLI at FACT BREChK 


If Planning to Build 
or Buy a Home Write for 
these Useful Books 


“The Story of Brick” —an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 

“A New House for the Old.” Stop re- 
pois and painting by veneering the old 

ouse with beautiful Face Brick. Book- 
let sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1744 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACE BRICK 


— requires no paint or whitewash 





Learn a Foreign Language 
by the easy practical Hossfeld Method for French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Portuguese, Japanese, 
R an. Over a million sold. Free circulars on request. 
PETER REILLY CO., 131 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 





~~ BeaNurse 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 
You can learn at home in spare time 
to be. a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
28 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
Money back agreement. Free booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 82 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Hi. 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘‘Amazing 
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Cinde re lla’s Daughter (Continued from page 43) 


| you, Father? You’re much mistaken! I was 
only——” 

“You're not going to the dance. That’s all 
for the present. We'll excuse you. I’ve some- 
thing of importance to discuss with your 
mother.” 

| Cereus rose gracefully but with a certain 
promptness. “Don’t let me interrupt.” She 
turned at the door, for histrionic effect. “By 

| the way, Father, I think I’ll go to that dance. 
I had given it up, but now I’m going.” 

The Prince swallowed hard and listened to 
her defiant, lazy tread as she went up-stairs. 

“Gross impudence, I call that!” 

““My dear,” said Cinderella, “you provoked 
it. You called her disgraceful.” 

“T did nothing of the kind! I only implied 
that she might disgrace us if she weren’t care- 
ful.” 


“Oh, was that your point? Of course you 
might too, my dear, unless you are careful.” 

“T always am.” 

“T believe you,” said Cinderella, with a 
scarcely perceptible sigh. ‘You don’t go in 
| for abandon, do you, Rex?” 
' To you wish me to?” 

“Y’d love it! Rex—when you go to this 


“Neither she nor I——” 
| “Yes, you will. And I hope you’ll do some- 
| thing rash. Let yourself go!” 
It was a case of persuasion by opposition. 
| His daughter, he said positively, must stay 
home, but he said it tco often, so she went. He 
had no idea of going himself, but Cinderella 
kept asking him how his courage was this morn- 
ing, whether he still feared what the music 
| might do to him and why was it so unpleasant 
| to be spellbound a second time, until he felt 
his conduct would be misconstrued if he re- 
mained away. 

He gave the child a fair start, as it were. 
She had a full hour or so at the ball with 
Tommy before he arrived. He expected to 
pause at the threshold, identify her among the 
dancing couples and proceed to some post of 
dignity along the wall, without betraying dis- 
trust, suspicion, or lack of practise. He would 
then engage persons of his own age in appro- 
priate small talk. 

Toward midnight, if the dancing threatened 
to last beyond that hour, he would lead his 
daughter gracefully from the room, as a public 
example to other parents. He would show Cin- 
derella he was no wet blanket on any well-man- 
nered pleasures. That is, he would make the 
demonstration to his daughter, and of course 
| she would tell her mother all about it. 
| But his program was hard to inaugurate. He 
| paused at the threshold, but he couldn’t pick 

out Tommy and there was not a sign of his 
child. On second thoughts, perhaps she was 
| there; he couldn’t be sure, the way they were 
dancing at the moment. Perhaps hers was one 
|of those many golden heads nestling on the 
| right side of youthful necks. He would wait 
| till they unwrapped themselves. 

| As he turned to the sedentary elders who 
watched from gilded chairs, he was aware of 
| two handsome eyes on him. He had seen that 
face—no harm to find out where. A rather 
| magnificent woman she was, of the long or 
| stately kind. That is, her skirts were so long 
| you would call them draperies, and she sat 
| rather stiffly. A good fault. Her dark-brown 
| hair was silvery in places, and there were a few 
lines around the eyes and the mouth, but at the 
moment they were not tightly drawn. Evi- 
| dently a woman of character, who could un- 
| bend. 

““My dear Prince, after these ages and ages!” 

She bowed to him over her fan. It was Aunt 
Javotte. 

He went suddenly weak in the knees, and 
wondered why. Outwardly he was calm 
enough. He raised her finger-tips to his lips 
and accepted the spacious chair fate had kept 
vacant beside her. Why the devil should he be 
so embarrassed to meet his sister-in-law? If 








she had left in a huff, he wasn’t to blame; must 
he get nervous like this every time he met ap 
offended relative of his wife’s? ek: 

“This is a delightful encounter, Javotte, : 
Upon my word! And how well you're look. 
ing!’ 

“My health is all that could be expected # 
said Javotte. 
tN se. can’t you expect any more? 

i ? ” 

‘Health, my dear Prince—no one e3 
stands better than you—health is a state of 
mind.” 

“Oh, rather!” said the Prince. ‘Exactly! 
He gave his attention to the dancers. -Javotte 
fanned herself slowly and waited for him 
turn around. He felt he must say something— 
some innocent remark which couldn’t be 
back on the past. 4 

“Thes> young people go at it seriously, don’ 
they? There’s not a smile on the floor. Queer” 
notion of pleasure, isn’t it!” 4 

“The word serious,”’ said Javotte, “has 
ous meanings. The younger generation——” 

“This is my first dance in years,” he said, 
“The last time I went to a ball——” Ey 

Javotte’s fanning became slightly treme — 
lous. “My dear Prince, don’t I remember?” ~ 

How did he know whether she did or not? 
He thought it a strange question. “a 

“You don’t attend often yourself, I sup 

? Bee 


She smiled at his error. “Often, my 
Prince? I haven’t missed a dance, not since” 
—her fan paused in its vibrations, and her 
voice grew soft—‘‘not since I left your home.” 

She would get back to that subject. Con 
found it! There was something wrong about — 
the way she said “home.” ce 

“Why, I had no idea you liked it so much! 
If I weren’t so horribly out of practise——” 

“T’m sure you dance beautifully,” she said. 
“You always did. But I don’t come to dance, — 
not now. You and I remember the real dane 
ing. What a delightful art it was! Nowadays 
—well, I come to do what I can. Our presence” 


here steadies it a little.” * 


Across the floor a good-looking boy threaded _ 
an adroit path through the circling couples. A 
graceful, rather attractive boy, the Prince 
thought. The graceful boy had a clear eye,” 
an honest face and no manners at all. He 
forgot to bow to Javotte. 

“T say, Prince, do you know where your 
daughter is?” PS 

The Prince remembered, in a panic, that he 


didn’t know. 3 
“You, I believe,” said he, “are Tommy.” 4 
“Yes, I brought her along tonight.” = 
Javotte gave a gentle gasp at the phrase, a 

the Prince put on his disciplinary mood. — 
“You brought her along, did you? en, 

young man, I hold you responsible for het 


whereabouts!” 

“Fair enough!” said the graceful boy. & 
left hand was in his pocket and with 
right he was rubbing the back of his he 
“Tf I brought her, I oughtn’t to lose her.” 

“Good heavens—don’t say you’ve lost he 

“The dance before last. A chap cut i 
that stag over there——” 

“Stag? Cut in?” 

“And another fellow cut in on him, but 
can’t remember who it was. That’s the 
trace of her.” “4 

The Prince stood up, quite white. “I cant 
believe my ears! Nota trace of her? I'll havt 
something to say to the guard at the door!” 

The boy looked at the angry father with the 
patience and the pity of youth. “The g 
all right, Prince. He won’t know a thing. 
just wanted to cut in myself, if you saw 
going by.” 

Another graceful youth, with a golden Ii 
on his right shoulder, steered close to them, 
see what the excitement was about. Tom 
touched him on the arm, took the gitl 4 
from him without a word and disappeared 
her in the turning crowd. 
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Beyond, enormous monsters 
bared huge teeth, spat flames, 
and slapped the waters with 
mountainous flukes. 

Legends, neatly inscribed in 
| Latin, told of fearful hurricanes 
and of malicious demons who 
lay in wait for unwary mariners. 

And most men of the early six- 
teenth century, who saw these 
things on their maps, really 
believed in them. Columbus’ 
crew, but a little before, had had 
to be recruited largely from 
unwilling landsmen who looked 
upon their conscription for the 
voyage as a sentence of death. 

It was the unknown that 
terrified! And as the unknown 
dwindled and became known— 





T was a hostile world, with A\e Bt 
civilized man huddled in a ont / 
small and not-too-safe corner! Ta 


PADD LL Ler 
as sea after sea, continent after 
continent, was explored and 
charted—the earth took on a 
friendlier aspect. 

No longer are maps so made 
as to strike fear into the timid 
reader’s heart. Modern maps 
beckon us on, each one an invi- 
tation to voyage, in reality or 
in imagination. 

Fascinating symbols of ro- 
mance, records of man’s greatest 
adventure, packed with the de- 
lights of unexpected finds, rich in 
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historical and literary sug- 
gestion, modern maps and 
atlases are as full of charm 
and cultural value as the world’s 
best books! Either a globe or 
an atlas, certainly maps in some 
form, should hold an important 
place in every private library. 
Cultivate the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 
Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scien- 
tific, accurate, up to date. 
Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 
The habit of scrupulous accu- 
racy down to the last detail 
required in the making of maps 
extends to all Rand M¢Nally 
& Company’s greatly varied 
activities. 
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“You might as well sit down,” said Javotte. 

“Not till I find her!” 

“Find her? My dear boy!” 

The intimate form of address escaped him, 
her tone was so full of a vague distracting pity. 
Very. slowly he permitted himself to collapse 
into the gilded chair. 

“T don’t like this cutting in,”’ he said. 

“Nor I,” said Javotte, “but they love it.” 

“Do you know how it’s done?” 

Javotte stared at him a second, but caught 
herself. “You saw—when Tommy carried off 
the girl.” 

“Oh, that! You say they like to hand the 
girls around so, without asking their consent? 
A daughter of mine! ... I'll find her at 
once!” ; 

He jumped up again, but Javotte called him 
back. 


““My dear Prince, it’s no use. If you permit 
her ‘to attend these affairs, she’ll do as she likes. 
They alkdo. It’s sad, but it’s too late. I did 

‘Her pause had something flattering in it, a 
nuance in her voice as she let go of the last 
word, which connected her frustrate aspira- 
tions somehow with him. 

“What was it you hoped, Javotte?” 

“That you’d bring her up differently. I 
know you wanted to. It isn’t your fault.” 

The implication couldn’t offend him, be- 
cause, of course, it was true. If Cinderella had 
had any wisdom in bringing up her child, or if 
she had permitted him to be wise for both of 
them—— 

The orchestra was beginning a languorous 
measure, hauntingly familiar. Javotte smiled 
at him, as if a common memory had been 
stirred. What a fine-looking woman she had 
become! Ah, well! . . . He roused himself. 

“T must find that child.” 

“It’s a waltz,” said Javotte. 

“To be sure—I thought I recognized it.” 

“They have one.at each ball,” said Javotte, 
“for the older folks.” 

It was seductive music. He wondered if he 
ought to ask her. Perhaps when the crowd 
got on the floor—but no one started. It struck 
him that the empty floor went well with the 
luscious sounds—none of these outrageous 
youngsters to spoil the effect. . . . Javotte 
was leaning forward, ready to rise. 

“May I have the pleasure?” said the Prince. 

Accustomed as he was to public life, he felt 
awkwardly conspicuous out there with Javotte. 
Everybody looked and no one smiled. For the 
first minute or two he and Javotte interpreted 
the rhythm differently, but she apologized and 
his courage returned. Now they were together! 
He couldn’t recall whether they used to get 
around so fast when he was young. This speed 
was a bit too dazzling. .. . 

A few of the youngsters joined them, but 
with queer steps, nothing resembling a waltz, 
something much slower, an almost stationary 
swaying. It crossed his mind that he wouldn’t 
get so out of breath that way. He would ask 
his daughter about it. 

One of the couples swayed near as he and 
Javotte stormed by in their orbit. 

“T say, Prince, she’s all right. I found her.” 

The Prince stopped in his tracks. Javotte 
took another step, but felt herself pulled in. 

“Where?” 

“In the conservatory.” 
kept on swaying. 

“She ought to be dancing,”’ said the Prince. 
“At a ball, everyone should dance.” 

“She'd rather talk,” said Tommy. “The 
fellow who cut in was the thin one with spec- 
tacles.” 

“It would be interesting,” said Javotte, “‘to 
know what they are talking about.” 

“No it wouldn’t,” said the swaying youth. 
“T listened in a moment. It’s philosophy.” 

It occurred to the Prince that the conversa- 
tion had got away from him. 

““Have we danced enough?” he said. She 
allowed him to lead her to their place near the 
wall. They sat a moment in silence. 

“What I meant to say,” she began, “was 
that I appreciated your point of view from the 


The young couple 
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first. If you had had a free hand in bringing 
up the child, or better still, if you had had the 
cooperation which should exist in the home, she 
would now be—what you wish her to be.” 

Of course she had the truth of it, but if he 
said anything it might sound disloyal to Cin- 
derella. 

“Don’t misunderstand,” she said. He 
looked at her, and she touched his arm with 
her fan. “I spoke only because——” He won- 
dered why she didn’t get on faster. “It’s 
nearly twenty years since we had a good talk; 
who knows when we shall meet again? Dear 
friend, that’s life, isn’t it? If we only had the 
courage to express our hearts before the mo- 
ment passes!” 

He was leaning toward her, not to miss any- 
thing, and her unoccupied hand was within 
easy reach. Words, of course, would have been 
indiscreet, but sympathy passes from finger- 
tip to finger-tip if one has the courtly tech- 
nique. The gentle pressure was just being 
applied when he heard a modest clearing of the 
throat beside him. He looked up and saw a 
thin youth with spectacles. Heaven knows 
how long he had been standing there. 

“TI beg pardon, your Highness. I didn’t 
mean to intrude.” 

The Prince wiggled nis fingers a bit, for ex- 
ercise, as though they had no relation to 
Javotte’s hand. 

“‘What’s wrong with you, young man?” 

“T was wondering if you Kaew where your 
daughter is?” : 

“T thought I did. Where would you say 
she is?” 

“T’m asking you,” said the thin youth. ‘She 
was in the conservatory ——” 

“Were you talking philosophy with her?” 

“Precisely, sir, till Tommy brought in a 
crowd and interrupted us. I had to ieave her 
for a moment——” 

‘‘She’s probably still there, for all that,”’ said 
the Prince. 

“No, she’s offended with me. As soon as I 
was free again———”’ 

“Free?’’ said the Prince. 

“Tt was Tommy’s work, sir. One of the 
girls asked me to dance with her. When I got 
back your daughter was gone.” 

“Tl find her in a moment and take her 
home,” said the Prince. “Obviously this is no 
place for her!” 


£ and Javotte watched the youth retire, 
disconsolate. 

“Did he say a girl asked him to dance?” 

Javotte smiled ever so patiently. “My dear 
Prince, where have you lived all these years? 
Nowadays the girls propose.” 

“T’m reconciled to oncoming age,” said the 
Prince. ‘My generation had its virtues.” 

“You express my thoughts,” said Javotte. 
“There were some modern girls even when we 
were young, but most of us, thanks to our 
parents, were well brought up. As I grow 
older, I see it clearly. It’s the compensation 
of age, to see clearly.” 

The orchestra played another waltz. 
found it soothing to his nerves. 

““A second time the same evening!” said 
Javotte. “They saw how you enjoyed it.” 

He knew he ought to ask her again. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Javotte, I’d rather sit 
here and talk with you. One can dance any 
time.” 

She lowered her eyes and gently opened and 
closed her fan. ‘I love.” she said, “to talk 
with you.” 

An unexpected impulse worked within him. 
He diagnosed it as an urge toward sincerity. 

“Javotte, we may never have this oppor- 
tunity again—I can’t let it slip. Time does 
bring clear sight, but I won’t say it brings 
compensations. What can atone for our mis- 
takes?’ He drank in the music and deter- 
mined to finish up the speech. “If I had my 
life to live over again # 

She sighed. “Don’t I understand—my 
dear——?” 

Perhaps she said “Prince” on the end, but 
he couldn’t hear it. 


He 








“Tf I had my life to live again, I’d ¢ 
wisely.” hone 

This time it was she who squeezed his hang, 
He was profoundly moved. 

“Javotte, I couldn’t say this to everybody.” 

“T hope not,” said Javotte.” 7 

“T mean—you understand.” 

be OC Re ‘, 

She lifted her bashful eyes from the fan ang 
began to smile at him beautifully, but at ong 
her face was non-committal, even a little or 
She had seen something behind him. Re 
turned. It was his daughter. 

“Father, aren’t you ever coming home? Jf, 
past midnight.” ; 

She had a severe eye on him. 

“This is your Aunt Javotte.” 

“How d’you do, aunt?” 

He tried to outstare the child. 

“Abrupt, like her mother,” said Javotte, 

In the carriage all the way to the palace he 
sounded her out, to see how long she had been 
standing there and how much she had 

“Did you have a pleasant evening?” 

“Did you, Father?” ; 

Now what did she mean by that? 

“Daughter, a number of young men asked 
me where you were. You oughtn’t to hide 
yourself at one of these functions.” 

“Why, you must have seen me, Father—] 
was there all the time, in and out. Every time 
I danced past you I tried to catch your 
but you were talking to Aunt Javotte.” 

When they reached home the man was a 
wreck. Cinderella was sitting up. 

“T wanted to hear how the evening went, 
Rex. Did you feel young again?” |. 

“‘Who do you think was there, Mother?” 

“Who, daughter?” Rs 

“Guess.” 

cant.” 

“Aunt Javotte.” 

Cinderella laughed. 
Rex?” ee 

“We had a few words,” said the Prince, 

Cinderella’s daughter gave a long, low 
whistle. 

“You'd think they were two young things in 
the moonlight, Mother. They didn’t notice 
my existence.” 

“Well,” said Cinderella, ‘I don’t blame her. 
Your father’s irresistible—at a dance. How 
did you get on?” ’ 

“Rotten,” said her daughter. ‘The sameold 
story—the young people are stupid and the 
old people misbehave. I’m off to bed.” 

The Prince went over to his desk and with 
shaky hand lighted his pipe. 

“T’m so glad you went, Rex.” 

“T shouldn’t have. I knew I shouldn’t, I 
can’t afford the time.” 

“It’s early,” said his wife. ‘Go to bed and 
get at your papers in the morning.” 

“Didn’t I say they must be looked over te 
night? Here I am, up at all hours, just to 
satisfy your foolish whim! The child didat 
enjoy a moment of it, and neither did I!” 

Her face fell. “I’m sorry, Rex. I hoped you 
would find pleasure in it—for old time’s sake. 
I waited up to hear you tell me so.” He 
couldn’t answer, and she turned toward the 
stairway. “If you’re going to work late, there’s 
some cold meat in the pantry, and your favor 
ite pie.” 

“T shan’t eat!” 

He sat himself at his desk and spread out 
his papers ferociously. ; 

“The house is getting chilly,” said Cinder 
ella. ‘I'll bring down your wrapper.” g 

“Don’t want it!” said the Prince around his 
pipe. “Shan’t wear it!” : 

She walked slowly up the stairs, and to lis 
troubled conscience her footsteps 
that time was passing and they had spent their 
youth together. He wished he might say some 
thing tender but not incriminating. Ie 
called the remark of his own father, years a8 
that a woman forgives you more easily if yo 
ask her a favor. He cleared his throat. 

“‘Cinderella—Cinderella!”’ : 

“Don’t wake the house, Rex. What 

“Will you bring me my slippers?” 





* 


“Did she talk to-you, 
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Iris gay and brilliant at Buckingham Palace tonight . . . England’s fairest daughters are being 
ingsin | presented to Their Majesties’ Court. Lady Ellen Parton *% daughter of the Dowager Countess 
of Wessex, arrives at the palace, wrapped in a coat of snow-white fur. A young lady blessed 
"ee with exquisite beauty . . . blessed, too, with a complexion velvet smooth . . . and a fresh and 
mes | fragrant charm. 3. 3X.The task of keeping her skin so lovely does not worry Lady Ellen. 

Since she can remember, her Countess-mother has taught her to use but one delightful toilet 

soap. Yardley’s Old English Lavender. (We are told it is used by smart Parisian women, 
n't 1 § too.) For, in all the world there is no other soap, however rare, that will better cleanse, soothe 
edad | or preserve the beauty of a fair skin than this. 3X ZX Seeking further acquaintance with the 
vert? § lovable fragrance of this soap, Lady Ellen has found it again in each of the Yardley products. 
England’s best, they are—Old English Lavender Soap, “The Luxury Soap of the World,” box 
edyw | of three cakes $1, or 35c the cake; Lavender Water, $1; Face Powder, $1; Compact, $1; 
2 Talc, soc; Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts; $1; Bath Dusting Powder, 
thees | $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square, North, New York; also 


Toronto and Paris. :< Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names. 


Yardley’s Old English g Lavender Soap 








Established in 1770 
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The Story of Himself by Emi] Ludwig (oninues from page 4 


or three others in which I tried to deal with 

icts out of my immediate surroundings. 
Some encouragement I received from my 
waintance with the children of Gerhart 
tmann, who was then rising into fame. 
[ was deeply impressed by his freedom from 
yisible occupation, his country house, the ex- 
alted atmosphere that marked his home, with 
no schedule of hourly tasks to be observed. 
And though I knew nothing about his plays at 
that time, I made up my mind in secret that I 
too would acquire freedom, an exalted atmos- 
and, of course, a country place—that, in 

other words, I was to become a writer. 


s decision my father strengthened greatly 

[ by passionate opposition. He had enough 

er, however, to force me into studying law. 
This paternal plan was checked in its turn by 
two difficulties. First of all, his son did not 
want to study either law or anything else, but 
wanted to write plays. Secondly, this desire 
on the part of the son led to nothing because of 
ted love-affairs, all of which he conducted 

with honorable intentions toward marriage. 

Because during my student days at Berlin 
and Heidelberg these romantically respectable 
inclinations were accompanied by certain sex- 
ual adventures of a more serious nature, the 
poetical tendency that has been with me since 
my fifteenth year, and still remains, resulted 
in two kinds of poetry: tender lyrics and darkly 
wild rhapsodies. The former have been dis- 
carded. Out of the latter remains a drama, 
“(dipus,” by which, in 1902, I preempted the 
theme that twenty years later was to become 
so fashionable that every young poet had to 
practise on it in accordance with a well-estab- 
lished recipe. 

That was long before the Freudian theories 
had become known. When this play was read 
publicly in a literary organization I cowered in 
acormer in a state of utter embarrassment, 
feeling very much as if my father had got hold 
of one of my love-letters and started to read 
it aloud at the table. The presiding officer of 
the organization, who like most literary people 
mistook publicity for fame, told me that next 
morning I should find myself famous. Waking 
that morning, I could find no fame in sight. 

What I wrote concerned rarely anything that 
I had experienced, but was rather marked by 
anticipations of what I was looking for. Thus 
the first of my printed plays, “An Outlaw,” a 
drama with only three characters, pictured as 
ina dream the lake landscape in which I later 
was to spend the larger part of my life. Man 
cannot learn what is not already within him. 
He cannot find either people to love or noble 
thoughts or precious scenery unless his soul 
has long searched for them in secret. 

Likewise I cared for nothing but the drama- 
tic element in the studies forced on me, such as 

in criminal psychology, which I stud- 
ied in the seminars of the then renowned 

Professor von Liszt. And asa born dramatist I 

wrote a doctor’s thesis on emotional 
er. 

_It was so paradoxical, so aggressive, so for- 
eign to all academic tenets, and I defended the 
slayer of a faithless wife with such passion, 

him out a sort of saint, that my kindly 
professor advised against submitting it to the 

faculty. Instead I produced in short time a 
quite thoughtless piece of compilation that 
Promptly brought me a doctor’s degree with 

erable distinction. 
y my three or four years of study I not 
only avoided all natural science, which I now 
quite seriously, but I shunned history 
aswell. On two or three occasions I tried an 
hour of lecturing in this field, but only to flee 
such things forever after. I was driven away 
by a distinct feeling that it was not the right 

Way to teach history, and that, at any rate, it 

Was not my way of learning it. At no moment 
tit occur to me that I myself might come to 
wnte along that line. Instead I began to turn 
history into drama. 


To this step I was moved above all by a sense 
of shortcoming on my own part. I felt that 
invention was my weakest point. Of course I 
sought consolation in Shakespeare, who in- 
vented nothing. And so I chose history as the 
source of my plots. Conflicts interested me 
only as means toward the development of 
character. 

Being much engrossed with the history of art 
under my beloved teacher, Richard Muther, 
I came across Lorenzo de Medici. Upon this 
defenseless Florentine I loaded my own cares, 
which were largely concerned with the de- 
cadence and rise of deed and thought. By a 
play with that prince as its central figure I pic- 
tured the decadence of a purely esthetic period 
that must be followed by one of powerful 
action. 

Thus, in my twenty-third year I created for 
myself a warning as to what should be done 
and what left alone. For the thought of this 
play, like the landscape that later was to be- 
come my home, represented a piece of antici- 
pation of the fact that only a decade later 
would I be able to imitate the life of my hero. 

At twenty-five I made a plunge at Napoleon. 
That figure may be termed thé dumb-bell on 
which every playwright of the century had to 
practise his developing muscles. I pictured 
the twofold aspect of Napoleon’s soul, which 


made of him at the same time a schemer and a. 


dreamer, a man of action and a.visionary. As 
far as I can recall, that play, mostly m verse, 
was not so bad, but I have never been able to 
reread that or any other one of my earlier 
works. It is not pleasant to contemplate food 
after one has begun to digest. 

This first collision with Napoleon gave also 
a noticeable push to my own destiny. I didn’t 
hanker for any battles, but nevertheless I 
craved a fight against some sort of invisible 
enemies. For lack of more solid material, this 
turn toward activity took the form of a new 
love-affair. 

This filled me with a desire to earn money in 
order to get the girl. Consequently I rushed 
headlong into work, entering the office of a 
mining concern founded by my grandfather 
and becoming the secretary of my employer 
and uncle. Every evening I made a vow to my 
genius that it should not be made to suffer by 
the money, and on letter-heads I wrote as a 
sort of cable address: “Dramaludwig Coal 
Department.” 

My good mother, who also descended from 
coal, felt very happy because everything 
seemed to indicate that her son would become 
the able heir of her father. Once more, how- 
ever, Eros interfered with my destiny and 
threw me out of the new rut. 

Ina year my great love petered out, and with 
it disappeared automatically my desire to earn 
a living. The artist began to be bored playing 
at business man and longed for a youthful love 
that he had betrayed and lost. To forget the 
later love, he went to a concert where he hoped 
to find the earlier one. 

Searching the public with his opera-glasses, 
his glance fell on a strange female face, and one 
moment sufficed to light a new flame. That 
was the most inspired moment of my life, and 
my best friends insist that it was the only one 
I ever had. 

No sooner had I discovered the identity of 
my adored one than I was done forever with 
coal and wealth. For instead of urging the 
favorably situated young man to hang on, she 
recognized in him an artist whose production 
it would be a pity to lose, drove him back to his 
proper calling and defied both families, who 
were bitterly opposed to a marriage without 
coal. And in the end the families goaded the 
two young people into a secret marriage. One 
February day they disappeared, and ten years 
before any film drama existed they were hunted 
by detectives all through middle Europe. 


At that time Ascona was a small fishing vil- 
lage on the shore of Lago Maggiore, the 


southernmost point of Switzerland, right at the 
Italian border, and known only through a few 
vegetarians and other religious fanatics. Even 
today by the grace of the gods, Moscia is an 
almost indistinguishable spot with only five or 
six houses. 

Somewhere on the mountain slope back of it 
stood a hut built. of stones that had once been 
a stable—in the midst of a grove of noble chest- 
nut-trees far from all human ears, surrounded 
by laurels and mimosas. Only recently, after 
twenty years, have I cut a sheaf of pretty 
verses out of that romantic picture; and I can- 
not see the use of describing in dry prose what 
thus has been built into bright poetry. 

Truthfully, therefore, the chronicler will 
only add that the loving couple commanded a 
fortune of four hundred francs, but had neither 
hope nor intention of earning any further addi- 
tions to it. For the arrogant “art-for-art’s- 
sake” slogan, in which we then believed, sig- 
hified not only that what one wrote must never 
be understood by more than a-score of readers, 
but also that art was too noble and exalted to 
be used for the earning of money. To be sure, 
Oscar Wilde, though he was the main prophet 
of that slogan, never accepted the latter in- 
terpretation of it, but bilked his publishers 
mercilessly as a true author should. 

As in every popular film, the elopement was 
followed by marriage, reconciliation and peace. 
And as somewhat later we even fell heirs to 
some money, nothing prevented us from mak- 
ing a trip to the South in order that, by a more 
or less fantastic mode of living, we might as 
quickly as possible spend the money our an- 
cestors had acquired in the sweat of their 
brows. This task was finished in two years. 

And only then did my real apprentice years 
begin. During that dream-like existence, spent 
mostly in Italy, everything that is sought and 
needed by striving spirits was laid open to our 
unhampered freedom. And as we remained 
wholly foreign to all political life we could 
freely absorb art and culture, the great works of 
the past, the extravagances and experiments of 
a sated period. 

And simultaneously we were open to all the 
lures of the South, where my wife was born— 
she is of German-English extraction and hails 
from South Africa. 

I had space and time in which to find myself, 
but above all I had a guide at last. For be- 
tween you and me—if you will promise not to 
tell anybody else—until that time, from twenty 
to twenty-five, I must have been a rather un- 
bearable person. Gifted, yes—which consti- 
tutes a responsibility, and no merit—but so 
erratic and “spiritual,” so vain and affected, 
that quite properly I was compared to Oscar 
Wilde, though personally I should much have 
preferred a comparison with Lord Byron, 
whom at that time I somewhat resembled in 


appearance. 


N THE meanwhile I went on incessantly pro- 
I ducing verse dramas. Ina Saracen castle on 
the rocky shore of Capri I dramatized the story 
of the Borgias, for in Cesare Borgia I had found 
a hero with that active impulse to deeds which 
is lacking in purely esthetic natures like the 
Medici. In blessing the houses at Easter-time, 
the priest at Capri also blessed the manuscript 
on my desk. On discovering the ominous char- 
acter of my theme, he was sorely embarrassed. 

I had come across that theme in Italy before 
I knew Nietzsche. Then I encountered Nietz- 
sche, too, and through the rest of my life I have 
always kept close to him. He is the only philos- 
opher that I read all the time, the most pro- 
found thinker since Goethe, a muse-inspired 
savior from every form of depression. 

That dilemma between action and medita- 
tion has always occupied my mind, and in my 
twenties it tormented me greatly. More than 
one beautiful morning during my youth I woke 
up groaning at the question: Why do I sit here 
writing books when I ought to be founding 
new kingdoms, or at least ruling old ones? I 
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Your Mistakes 
in English 
STAND OUT! 


b gd can not hide your mistakes in English— 
they stand out sharply, giving others an un- 
fortunate impression of you. You may not make 
such glaring errors as ‘‘He don’t,’’ ‘‘You was,” 
“T ain't.’’ But perhaps you may make other mis- 
takes which offend the ears of cultured people, 
and cause them to judge you unfairly. 


‘Cant hardly’ 
6 
‘He dont” 
66 
You Was 
| e 9 t’ 
No one will correct your mistakes in English. 
People are too polite. They fear you will feel 
insulted, and unconsciously you keep on making 
the same mistakes. And, though you may think 
your English is good, it may be dotted with 


errors which others notice, and which destroy 
many of your opportunities for advancement. 


What Can You Do? 


For many years Sherwin Cody studied the 
problem ofcreating the habit of using good English. 
After countless experiments, he finally invented a 
simple method by which you can acquire a better 
command of the English language in only 15 
minutes a day. 

Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Soon the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody 
method provides, on the contrary, for the formation 
of correct habits by constantly calling attention 
only to the mistakes you make—and then showing 
you the right way, so that correct English soon 
becomes “second nature.’ Already over 50,000 
people have used this method with the most 
marked results. 


FREE Book on English 


A command of polished and effective English 
denotes education and culture. It wins friends 
and favorably impresses those with whom you 
come in contact. Now, in only 15 minutes a 
day—in your own home—you can actually see 
yourself improve by using Mr. Cody's “‘100% 
Self-Correcting Method."’ 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s invention 
is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes 
in grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronunci- 
ation, or if your vocabulary is limited, this new 
free book, ‘How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English,’ will prove a revelation to you. Send 
the coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
142 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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did not know at the time that the rulers of 
kingdoms wake groaningly with the wish that 
they might instead sit in a forest writing books, 
or at least reading them. 

This problem I discussed first in a play, “The 
Mirror of Shalott,” which was derived from a 
Scottish legend and which probably was the 
most purely poetic of my earlier efforts; and 
then in a novel that suffered from too much 
pathos as well as from its too great proximity in 
time and space. And while thus I went on pub- 


| lishing in all something like a dozen plays, all of 


which were read but never produced on the 
stage and all of which came out of history or 


| legend, the esthetic demand consumed itself 
| more and more, until everything combined to 





drive me toward action. 

Our money was spent long ago. But before 
the last part of it disappeared we had made 
haste to buy those woods and that stone hut at 
Moscia. There we lived for several years a ro- 
mantic life in absolute solitude, without any 
money whatsoever. There was no cook, no 
gardener, no children. 

One day a previously anticipated destiny 
knocked at the door of our stone hut and an- 
nounced Bismarck. 

Those stories about Bismarck which I had 


heard as a child from his physician had never 








been forgotten. In my monomania for dra- 
matization I approached this subject, too, 
and began to read Bismarck’s letters with the 
idea of catching something of his personality in 
that manner. : 

Soon I perceived, however, that the subject 
at that juncture would not fall into dramatic 
form—partly because in 1911 the enemy of 
Bismarck, Emperor Wilhelm, still reigned, and 
partly because the too close proximity of the 
events still had a repelling effect on the artist in 
me. And so I was forced to circumvent the 
play, so to speak, by writing a character sketch 
instead. 

Quite ignorant of Emerson and Carlyle, 
whom I learned to admire much later, I wrote 
on my own hook a “psychological essay’? on 
Bismarck. Thus forced to produce a clear and 
logical prose, this sacrificial labor put me un- 
consciously in training for a new form. And 
although it was not a biography, the book 
quickly made me far more widely known than 
all my plays had done. 

It was an analysis of a human soul, and for 
the first time it shed light on the hostile con- 
trasts within Bismarck’s nature. Being the 
work of a dramatist wholly without judgment 
in political matters, it attracted many readers 
who would never touch a purely political book. 

Month after month I felt more forcibly that, 
at thirty, it would not to do continue forever 
playing the Perennial Youth, as my friend, the 
poet Dehmel, liked to call me. Instead I was 
driven into the prose of composition and of life 
—out of the romantic past into the reality of 
the present. 

As people were now willing to pay me money, 
and I no longer was ashamed of receiving it, I 
earned for myself a number of sea journeys to 
India and Africa, but especially to the coun- 
tries around the Mediterranean. And with 
enlarged horizons I began to demand more and 
more of myself. 

One piece of romanticism fell away from me 
after another. When I wrote a book named 
“Wagner, or the Disenchanted,” in which I 
played havoc with the idolized master of my 
youth, I had fought my way to freedom from 
every remnant of morbid art. 

In Wagner, I attacked the man who had 
made hash of our splendid language and almost 
spoiled the most beautiful music in the world. 
But even then the greatest peril of my life, 
my suggestibility, was still so strong, my fash- 
ion of absorbing impressions still so feminine, 
that some very hard blows were needed to set 
me free. The book, which furnished a parole 
for our youth—then already in full flight from 
Wagner—brought me my first antagonists. 

As one of my critics became rather too per- 
sonal in his remarks, I was foolish enough to 
challenge him, and he was wise enough to re- 
fuse a duel. All this brought about a natural 
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I was approaching a decisive turning-point jn. 


pause in my dramatic activity. Unconsciously 
all my thinking and feeling. 4 
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nt then Emil Ludwig had been an esthe. 
tician, an unsocial creature, a devotee of 
the South, a man of the Mediterranean, 3 
he has never ceased to love. What he wrote 
and did, the setting of his home and of his soul 
—everything was bound up in form and depen. 
dent on form. But the growing unrest ti 
now seized him was simply a symbol of the 
unrest into which all Europe was drift 
rapidly. 

If we are to tell the truth, we must grant 
that before the war he had begun to underst; 
how, in the long run, a life of dreams with 
attention given to the growling noises f 
beneath—a tarrying in sensuous enjoyment 
that thin upper crust of life—was not only 
possible but immoral. 

It is quite logical that at this psycholog 
moment he should receive overtures from 
outside world, although he still remained f 
eign to all politics. In the spring of 1914, 
out any preparation on his part, he was sent: 
London by one of the big newspapers to stud) 
the political situation.over there. 

While he wrote and wired what the peo 
Germany wanted to know about Ep 
politics, he also perfected himself in the 
of character, running from one statesman 
the other for the avowed purpose of 
viewing them. 

In reality he often discovered to his hor 
that for minutes he had not heard a word 
his mind was busy taking in the movemej 
and facial expressions of those men, their mam 
ners of sitting, of laughing, of rising, and soo 

When a few months later the war drove 
out of England, he had at any rate acquirt 
some preliminary knowledge, and then i 
of being sent to his death he had the } 
being assigned for four years to the capi 
Germany’s allies—Constantinople, ia, 
Vienna—where, under the guise of a political 
correspondent, he could study the real b 
ground of a cabinet war. 4 

While taking note secretly of kings and field 
marshals, of Oriental viziers and their sultans, 
his understanding of the political chess gat 
expanded from year to year. For what better 
place could be found to detect the false notes, 
the ice-cold egotism hidden beneath hyp 
cal phrases, than among allies? 

The hatred of all against all, the lies 
princes and leaders, the desire to bring ther 
own to safety and let others die for the father 
land—all such feelings are never more ruth 
lessly unveiled than in the waiting-rooms of 
ministers and the lobbies of parliaments. 

In this manner, during his middle thirties, a 
large portion of the human comedy became re- 
vealed to the belated student of politics. The 
last remnant of a pathetic attitude dropped 
away from him. And with inaudible steps 
irony drew closer and closer to him—that state 
of mind which Goethe held the highest attain- 
able by man. 

As a result of what he saw behind the stage 
during the war, he had gradually become more 
and more radical in his views. Yet he had 
never been able to imagine what actually took 
place when the Armistice arrived. Only 
he saw with his own eyes how twenty-two 
German princes fled or abdicated within a 
without any attempt at resistance—only then 
did he, like millions of his countrymen, realize 
that the period of kings must be past; other- 
wise they must have resisted! In that manner 
he became a republican, and such he has te 
mained since then. : 

The only thing he never questioned, even m 
November, 1918, was the strength and whole 
someness of the German people. But like many 
other persons he understood that his 
must learn to assume responsibility ins' 
merely obeying orders. Then the lost wat 
might turn into a blessing. Then Europe may 
be gathered into a union that previously # 
made impossible by the jealousy of its 
During the war Ludwig wrote two 
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get out of his system the many portraits and 
silhouettes that in part made up the kaleido- 
scopic drama of those tumultuous years. In 
addition he wrote a comedy, “Diplomats,” in 
which he thoroughly ridiculed the particular 
abilities of that profession. 

But when the revolution broke out he 
thought the moment had arrived when he, too, 
must turn to action. In a few months, how- 
ever, while still in Berlin, he realized that, in 
order to produce any results, one must sub- 
merge one’s every feeling and thought in that 
chaos, must sacrifice one’s most preciously pen- 
sive moments, must fight against innumerable 
others in the same cap. And for such a sur- 
render the will to create, the imaginative part 
of his spirit, was still too strong. 


ERHAPS also, at thirty-eight, he was no 
longer young enough. At any rate, .he 
turned away quickly, went back to‘his Swiss 
home, seeking a synthesis after all that division, 


pulling out the poet again now the war was’ 


over. 

During the panic of the peace negotiations 
and the noise about the new constitution which 
the republic gave itself, he wrote a life of 
Goethe in three volumes. This book was the 
first one to make his name more widely known, 
and many still count it his best one. oy 

When he called that book “The Story ofa 
Man,” he put its whole purpose into the title. 
Impelled from every side to work out the hu- 
man side of a man of genius with all its natural 
obstacles, to picture the grandiose struggle of a 
soul with itself, of a man with the surrounding 
world, Ludwig now for the first time made an 
attempt to write the history of a soul in such a 
manner that the work merely became a matter 
of proof, not an object of presentation. 

He recognized that a man’s work does not 
represent his most intimate revelations; that 
he is more clearly revealed in his letters, and 
still more clearly in his talk. Arbitrarily he 
eliminated every anecdote that was not fully 
authenticated, no matter how lifelike the effect 
of it might be. He perceived that Goethe’s 
relations to his friends, to the woman he loved, 
a word of his to another writer, a gesture on the 
part of his duke, his talks in private, his diaries 
and notes—that all these things led far more 
deeply into the inner life of his heart than any 
number of renowned volumes. 

By this circuitous route he came much closer 
to the man’s collective achievement, and after 
that he tried by means of his book to show the 
German nation—the nation which worshiped 
Goethe from a distance as if he were nothing 
but a plaster of Paris bust on top of a bookcase 
—how hardly the laurel had been won, how ter- 
rible the struggle had been by which that man 
arrived, slowly and imperfectly, at his much- 
vaunted state of harmony. 

No reader has gained more by that book than 
the author himself. Here alone, in the God- 
nature of Goethe, was to be found the equilib- 
rium which is always sought by a man who 
has attained enlightenment without losing his 
inner faith, and who worships nature without 
subscribing to any creed. The faith of Goethe 
brings peace to modern men. The form of his 
work brings training to modern authors. The 
life of Goethe brings strength to those twen- 
tieth-century individuals who are always see- 
sawing between action and thought, between 
deed and enjoyment. 

In this work the author clung reverently to 
his documentary material. Neither in this nor 
in any one of his later biographies did he ever 
make use of anything previously written about 
his subject. He availed himself only of original 
sources. 

But every one of these—be it the one hun- 
dred and fifty works of Goethe or the sixty 
thousand letters written by Napoleon—passed 
through his hands. As a portrait-painter 
guards himself against the sight of pictures 
previously painted from the same model, so on 
the other hand, he buries himself in the pas- 
sionate study of the features of that model, in- 
tent on not retouching a single wrinkle made 
by God. 
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Therefore this author always saw his arch- 
antagonist in the historic novel, which cheats 
both history and the novel out of their most 
valuable elements. In all his work, Ludwig 
fought bitterly against any inclination to in- 
vent even the most minute detail in the presen- 
tation of his subject. 

From this combination of documentary 
faithfulness and reliability with dramatic con- 
struction and exposition resulted all the success 
gained by the new biographer. His own con- 
tribution was only the establishment and inter- 
pretation of seemingly contradictory acts, 
achievements, and words that spring from the 
complicated nature of every human being. 
But the presentation of it must be so sugges- 
tive, ‘so acutely sensed, that page after page 
gives the reader the impression of reading a 
very vivid novel. And yet every detail must be 
historically. authenticated. 

This kind of art can only be compared with 
that of a portrait-painter. And a portrait- 
painter Ludwig became at forty. When people 
wondered at the variety of his models and the 
number of his efforts, they forgot how much 
more creative had been the great portrait- 
painters like Rembrandt, Holbein, Titian, 
Velasquez: one new picture after another, and 
yet all of them nothing but models on which 
the master had stamped his particular style. 

Similarly, during the last seven years, Lud- 
wig has produced frescoes, canvases in oil, 
etchings, pen-and-ink sketches. He has placed 
side by side portraits of ten pages and of 
twelve hundred pages. But always he strove to 
preserve his lightness of touch and to perfect it 
to a point that would make the reader forget 
the richness of the material. He tried, so to 
speak, to dematerialize the form of every life he 
presented, while literally clinging to the mate- 
rial at his disposal. 

The deepest impression of all his art studies 
had come to him from Mozart. When he read 
Leonardo da Vinci’s dictum, that the artist 
should try to express difficult things in the 
easiest possible form, he found that no artist 
of any age had met this demand more glori- 
ously than Mozart. And the likelihood is that 
he never has written a life of Mozart because 


-he loves him too much. 


But he wrote the lives of Rembrandt and 
Beethoven, of Byron and Leonardo, of Balzac 
and Dehmel. Then he turned once more to the 
men of action, describing the great idealists of 
his own period, Wilson and Lenin, with all 
their ambitions and foibles, and producing also 
a number of heads out of his own country’s 
past and present. 


Is determination also to present Wilhelm 
II was at first based entirely on artistic 
considerations. In this case, however, and in 
spite of the unbiased character of the sources, 
the presentation itself became colored by the 
bitterness of a German who felt that he had 
been too much mistaken in his monarch. 
Ludwig had grown up in a critical atmos- 
phere, but he was not at all a revolutionary. 
His father had received a gold medal from the 
hand of the Kaiser’s father and he had reared 
his children in a spirit of loyalty. 
It was only the flight, and then the publica- 
tion of various documents and memoirs, that 


opened the eyes of Ludwig, as of millions of: 


other Germans. For prior to the war there was 
no one in Germany except a few hundred 
Junkers who knew the truth about the Kaiser, 
and they had every reason to keep silent. 

How far he was, even then, from every 
thought of producing any political polemics 
may be judged by the intention of himself and 
his publisher to issue the work only in a small 
edition. It was the racket raised by the im- 
perialistic parties that aroused his democratic 
opposition, and thus the enemies of the author 
turned the book into a weapon in the hands of 
the young republic. 

Suddenly the author found himself plunged 
into the tumult of the moment, blackguarded 
and belied. But the rest of the world arrived at 
a calmer judgment. The public opinion of 
every other nation declared that the book had 


helped the Kaiser more than any defense, by 
showing that he was no dissolute provoker of 
war but merely a poor neurasthenic full of 
bodily weaknesses and forced to beat the big 
drum as loudly as possible. 

The official historians assumed a sneering 
attitude toward his books and searched them 
for minor mistakes. Yet the success of Lud. 
wig’s biographies depended on the very fact 
that their author was not at all “official” or 
a professor. In order to make a statesman or 
a poet convincing and to present him with the 


suggestive power of a novel, the writer himself. 


must step beyond the walls of his. study. In 
some degree he must himself have experienced 
the emotions and conditions that he describes, 

One must have lived through the excitements 
of the poet, his doubts and his ecstasies, at his 
desk or in lonely wanderings, in order to de- 
scribe similar experiences on the part of a poe! 
who may be immeasurably greater than one 
self. One must have gained and lost friends 
one must have struggled against one’s om, 
family; one must, above all, have acquired ¢ 
thorough understanding of women in order to 
develop convincingly the life of a man, who- 


- ever he be, in his struggle with parties, friends, 


relatives, loves. 

It takes a full life and the wings of innate 
imagination; it takes the knowledge of innum- 
erable characters, of men and women, of catas- 
trophes and hopes, of nations and creeds; it 
takes a familiarity with the entire register of 
human emotions to make a man capable of 
picturing great men. 


Whoever has not lived month after month in 


close intimacy with a hero; who has not in 
spirit worked, eaten, rested beside him; who 
has not been pursued by him in dreams, and 
who has not at times been driven by him almost 
to the verge of insanity—he should not attempt 
to produce the picture of a human life. 


ISMARCK captured my attention a second 
time and a third. When the Kaiser had 
run away, the publisher of Bismarck’s memoirs - 
decided to bring out the third volume, which — 
until then had been suppressed. For in spite of 
the fact that Bismarck had given directions for 


the publication of his reminiscences immedi- 
ately after his own death, his heirs had per- 
suaded the publisher to hold back the third 


volume during the lifetime of the Kaiser, with 


whom the Old Man in the Saxon Forest set- 
tled his account in that very volume. 

This postponement from 1898 to 1918 pro- 
duced disastrous results. The authority of 
Bismarck with the entire German people sut- 
passed that of any monarch so far that his 
ruthless criticism of Wilhelm II—much more 
crushing than anything contained in my subse- 
quent volume—would have sufficed to open the 
eyes of the nation in regard to its sovereign. 

That book would have started a movement 
among the people which would have checked 
the autocratic tendencies of the Kaiser, then 
still at the beginning of his reign, and which 
would have forced him to submit to public 
opinion. 

But even now, in his Dutch exile, the Kaiser 
retained influence enough to prevent the print- 
ing of the book. Theoretically he had the 
right to do so, as a few letters of his own to 
Bismarck had been included. Under the law 
these belonged to the writer of them, and the 
prohibition against their use’ served as a prohi- 
bition against the entire volume. 

At this juncture, in 1920, I had a chance to 
read the book carefully—one copy out of 
hundred thousand that awaited their resurrec- 
tion in the storerooms of the publisher. 
national ignorance of the proceedings that 
to the dismissal of Bismarck offended me 0 
such a degree, and the book has so much fae 
cination for me, that I made up my mind to 
bring those matters to the public knowledge as 
a lesson, and by the circuitous road of a play. 

In the course of a week I wrote “The 


missal,” striving to arrange its incidents @ 


such manner that the connection 
Bismarck’s fall and the World War 
evident. 
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; soft, delicious foods 


that cloy our palates and cheat our 


gums of work..- 


They give rise, dentists say, to this 
modern plague of “pink tooth brush” 


— once a plain and homely art, 
has changed. It has lost its old simplicity. 
Chefs have set the style, and our wives and 
hostesses have followed it. An abundance of 
delicious things to eat, daintily prepared 
and appetizingly served—these, modern taste 
demands, and gets. 


But no-one who has studied the effect of 
our diet upon the tissues of the mouth can 
doubt that herein lies the reason of modern 
gum troubles. As your own dentist will read- 


ily testify, the profession traces the prevalence- 


of gum disorders directly to the dining tables 
of the nation! 


WHY MODERN FOODS MAKE 

TROUBLE FOR OUR GUMS 
There’s no mystery about it. The gum walls, 
like any other living tissue, need exercise. 
And in times gone by the vigorous chewing 
of coarse, fibrous foods kept gums active 
and constantly nourished by the brisk flow of 
fresh blood which this wholesome friction 
brought to the surface. 


But these soft foods of today—these tender 
cuts of meat, these creamed vegetabies, entrees, 
and fluffy puddings—they have no power to 
give to our gums the stimulation 
that they need to vitalize and 
sustain them. 


Gradually enervated by a life of 
too much ease, gums grow lazy and 
flabby. They become tender—they 
bleed. All too often “pink tooth 
brush” gives its warning that more 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SAL HEPATICA 

















serious troubles may be 
close at hand. 


Fortunately the dental 
profession offers a simple 
remedy for this difficulty 
—an easy, natural way to 
supply the stimulation so 
vital to the health of our 
gums. They recommend 
massage —a gentle fric- 
tionizing of the gum sur- 
faces with the brush while 
brushing the teeth, or 
with the fingertips after 
each twice-daily brushing. 

And thousands of den- 
tists order their patients 
to use Ipana Tooth Paste 
for both the massage and 
the regular brushing. By its use you can more 
quickly rouse the laggard circulation of the 
gums to the healthful activity that offsets the 
damage done by a too civilized diet. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic and 
hemostatic well known to the profession for 
its value in toning the gums and in strength- 
ening weak, undernourished tissue. Ipana’s 
power to promote gum health is 
one of the important reasons for 
the hearty professional support it 
has enjoyed from the day of its 
introduction. 

The first time you use Ipana you 
will like its clean taste, its delicious 
flavor, and you will quickly see how 
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“Party food,” you'll grant is soft. But consider the things in your 
daily fare! They, too, lack the roughage that healthy gums require. 


much whiter and brighter ic makes your 
teeth. The sample tube that the coupon 
brings—enough for ten days’ use—will prove 
these things to you beyond a doubt. 


THE FULL-SIZE TUBE MAKES THE 
BETTER TEST OF IPANA 


But a fairer way to test Ipana is to get a reg- 
ular tube at the drug store and use it faithfully, 
twice a day, for one full month. Then examine 
your gums. See how much healthier in color, 
how much firmer to the touch they have be- 
come. Then you may know that they are more 
soundly resistant to disease and infection than 
ever before—and that you have found the 
tooth paste you wait to use for life! 














BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-28 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Build aaSave 
Me ATADDIN 
Readi-cutWay 


You can buy all the materials for a 
complete home direct from the ALADDIN 
mills, and make big savings on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


7 ROOMS 

All Materials Readi-Cut ji 
2 floor plans. Living room, &% 
diningroom,kitchen,three & 


bedrooms, bath, closets. 
Savel82 waste S02 cost 
WASTE cost 
The Aladdin system prepares all the lumber 
in our mills cut-to-fit and ready to be 
nailed in place. Quantity production of standard 
designs, with no lumber waste, allows us to 


quote the very low prices we do, an 
the High Quality materials Aladdin homes are noted for. 
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Materials R 
4 floor plans. 


i-Cut 
Living 


ia. en, two bedrooms. Any 
— handy man can erect 
an Aladdin house. 


ss S. 
Prices Inclu 
Lumber cut-to-fit; highest grade knotless, interior 
woodwork; beautiful, clear siding; flooring; windows; 
doors; glass; paints; hardware; nails; lath; shingles or roofing; 


together with complete instructions and drawings that make 
it easy for anyone familiar with tools to erect an Aladdin home. 


‘1589 


All Materials Readi-cut 
Reception hall, large 
living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, 
breakfast nook, four 
bedrooms, clothes closets, 


and bath. See descrip- 
tions in FREE catalog. : 


We Pay 


We guarantee safe arrival of complete ma- 
terials and PAY FREIGHT. You take absolutely 
no chance in dealing with the Aladdin Company. 


| Three excellent plans. 
Can built with or 
without fire place. 


Complete shipment of all materials can be made with- 
in a few days after order is received. Aladdin’s 22 
years’ success is proof that you can do as thousands 
of other home-builders do every year—SAVE money, 
time and annoyance by building an Aladdin home. 


S815 


4 plans. Living room, 
dining room, kitchen, 
three bedrooms or 2 bed- 
rooms and bath. 


Write today for your Free copy ofthe hand- 

somely illustrated Aladdin Catalog. It is 

just off the and presents many 

new of modern homes, garages 

and summer cottages—33 styles with 99 

a different floor plans for you to choose 

from! Address nearest mill TODAY, asking for catalog No. 172. 


THE ALADDIN CO., Bi. 


ity, 
Wilmington, N.C., Portiand, Ore., Woreuas Oo 
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Again the Kaiser interfered. That was sev- 
eral years before my book about him appeared. 
From Holland he forbade the production of the 
play on the ground that any living person 
can prevent the introduction of his personality 
on the stage. There was I in the Berlin Court, 
reading the entire corpus delicti from end to 
end, and never did I have a better public than 
those stern judges. 

But when they proceeded to discuss the case 
in chambers, the wind changed. I was turned 
down, and the Kaiser had his way. 

There is another famous court in Berlin, 
however—a court that once helped a simple 
| miller to get justice against Frederick the Great 
| himself. I cited the case of the miller during 
the proceedings before this highest court. Ina 
long speech I enumerated all the dramatists, 
from Aristophanes to the Bélshevists, who had 
put the history of their own day on the stage. 

This was the only time in my life when what 
was left of my jurisprudence proved the least 
useful. Counsel for the Kaiser emphasized 





still maintain | 


room, dining room, kitch- | 


that Wilhelm II was a peaceful German citizen 
| and had the right to be regarded as a private 
| person, having become such in a rather sinister 
| fashion. 

But the court remembered Frederick the 
| Great, raised the author to the rank of a miller 
and turned down the Kaiser because he must 
be regarded as a historical personage, and be- 
cause my presentation of him was wholly ob- 
jective and historically authenticated. 

Then the play was produced all over the 
country and the success was so great that a 
cabinet minister asked me whether, out of 
sheer gratitude for the publicity given me by 
the Kaiser, I.did not feel impelled to become a 
monarchist. Instead, however, I wrote two 
more Bismarck plays and put the whole trilogy 
on the German stage. 

As I came to feel later that the moral and 
political tendencies of those plays had injured 
them from an artistic point of view, I began in 
1926 for the third time my studies for an ex- 
| haustive Bismarck biography, by which I tried 
in equal measure to save him from the idolatry 
of the Junkers and the condemnations of the 
Radicals. 

What I saw and felt of the guiltless war suf- 
ferings of a brave but misguided people turned 
me toward the Socialists and the Pacifists 
without causing me to join any party. The 
awakening into action, into contemporary life, 
into prose, had restored my contact with the 
North. 

The supreme dominance of form acquired in 
Italy had long ago given way to a more pro- 
found striving for the portrayal of human souls. 
Rembrandt and Goethe had put me on the 
right road. 

And through Rembrandt I arrived at last at 
a knowledge of Jesus. Last summer I wrote a 
book in which I have tried to draw his image 
without reference to any sort of theological 
problem. I have kept as far away from all the 
sects and the theories and even the conse- 
quences of his appearance as in my book about 
Napoleon I kept away from the battles. 

I have tried merely to describe the soul 
struggles of Jesus, the development of his self- 
consciousness, and the perennial conflict of the 
inspired prophet as I have observed it among 
some of the political martyrs of our own time. 


Me our outward life has changed 
only in small degrees. In the selfsame 
woods, where once stood the hut of stone, we 
built, just before the war, a house which is quite 
beautiful on the inside, but which from without 
is almost as inconspicuous as the discarded 
smaller one used to be. On the terrace in front 
of it I placed a replica of the figure of Apollo 
the Archer, which Peter Vischer, Germany’s 
greatest sculptor, put up in Nuremberg about 
the year 1500. 

It is a symbol of North and South, for when 
you look more closely at this classically regular 
god, he reveals the irregularities and tension of 
a Northern work, and the children and dolphins 
at his feet are quite German. Daily I have 





this symbol before me. 


For here on the border line between North 
and South, still in the Alps and yet already in 
Italy, within the shade of birches, cherry-tress 
and oaks, but also shaded by mimosas, laurels 
and camellias—here is a suitable home for ap 
artist who has drawn the gaiety and polish of 
the South from the Mediterranean through his 
Jewish blood, while he has drawn brooding ang 
gloom from the North in which his ancestors 
were reared for centuries. 

On a ribbon across the brow of our house [ 
had these words placed in granite: “Jn trisgjy 
hilaris, in hilaritate tristis.” 

During three or four winter months I sally 
forth annually—to Paris for some good eati 
to Rome that I may admire the new imperialis. 
tic heroes on the Corso; to Vienna in order to 
hear the best music in the world; to Berlin in 
order to fume at its politics. But most of al} 
I prefer the Mediterranean, where the weather 
is warmest, where you can bathe in the sea in 
December, and where, in January, in the desert 
at Assuan, you can let yourself be broiled by 
the sun while staring in astonishment at the 
great Nile dam. 

Three quarters of the year I spend in Mosej 
trying according to my best ability to avoid the 
habits of the great men with whom I associate 
far too much. Even when I am dealing with 
some great soldier I make no battle plans early 
in the morning, but dig in my garden and take 
cold baths, which Napoleon neglected, or he 
might not have lost the battle of Waterloo, 
Then I am kept by a gigantic mail from eati 
breakfast. For the mail can only be brought 
in once a day. 

The mail-carrier is not permitted to bring 
it. Instead the gardener acts as carrier, milk- 
man and baker. Then every piece of toast pre- 
pared for me by my wife grows cold, the Ameri- 
can mail alone being large enough to spoil an 
entire breakfast. 

There is really nothing more dangerous than 
to write biographies. Here writes the great- 
grandchild of a certain Field-marshal whom I 
have quoted somewhere that I have treated 
his great-grandfather abominably, and that he 
intends to bring suit against me. A friendly 
reader from Florida inquires whether I would 
charge a great deal for writing the story of his 
grandfather, who was a famous general during 
the Civil War. 

The Bismarck family is offended because one 
of its aunts has not appeared in a suflici 
attractive light. The grandnephew of a G 
minister asserts that the portrait of his ances- 
tor is not good enough; that so to speak, I have 
failed to catch the right curve of his spiritual 
nose. : 

The German Goethe Society, which regards 
itself as the only legitimate heir of the great 
man and proves it by its own degeneration, 
takes issue with my interpretation of Goethe's 
saying about totality. Communists write that 
I have not made Lenin red enough, while 
Wilsonians protest that I have not painted 
Wilson white enough. 4 

The great-grandchild of Frau von Steins 
disturbed by my reference to a love-affai 
which her ancestress never allowed to pas 
beyond a certain point. But the great 
child of a woman whom Beethoven loved feels 
flattered and asks me when and where she 
can make my acquaintance. a 

If, finally, I manage to reach my writing-desk 
and to remove from yesterday’s production the 
old nail that must always lie on top of 1 
manuscript to insure its success—if I am re 
to pick up the thread after having elimi 
the vocal efforts of my son from the rear p 
the garden and shifted his scene to “an 
part of the forest,’ as Shakespeare says—t 
a lusty neighing closes my ear to the inner 
with which I have just begun to commune, 
on the stage appears the Scotch pony chased) 

a black-and-white greyhound which I 
home from Tripoli. 

Both beasts have come to see whe 
door of the cupboard with the cakes in t Gr 
not be nosed open as proved possible 
day. And if-at last I discover that the ba 
with which I am fed by the Zurich libr 
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| You, too, will find that 
mat 1 || LUCKYSTRIKES give 
the greatest pleasure— 
its | || Mild and Mellow, the 
finest cigarettes youever 
smoked. Made of the 
choicest tobaccos, prop- 
ei 1 || erly aged and blended 
a ||| with great skill, and 

| there is an extra process 
—TT’S TOASTED”— 
no harshness, not a bit 
of bite. 
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“It’s toa 


No Throat irritation 


NAZIMOVA 


Brilliant Actress, writes: 


“The Russian lady—ah, how she delights 
in the puff of a fragrant cigarette! Asa 
Russian I have tried them all—the ciga- 
rettes of Cairo, Paris, London, Madrid 
—but here in my adopted country, 
America, I have found my favorite ciga- 
rette.‘The Lucky Strike.’ In addition to 
its lovely fragrance and wonderful flavor 
it has no bad effect upon my. voice—so 
even when I go abroad I carry with me 
my little trunk of Luckies—and enjoy a 
puff from America.” 
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Every tooth 
veacthed , 
Every crevice, 
cleaned 

























































HE most important step in i 
tooth protection is to se- | 
cure atooth brush that reaches {~ 
all thirty-two teeth. Not all | 

brushes do this. But the Pro- | 
phy-lac-tic does, with its | 
curved bristles, its big end a 
3 


o 


O33invewns 
O22 t1u_e AWNniaaw 


tuft and curved handle. 
Sold in three sizes by all 


dealers in the U.S., Can., and 
all over the world. Prices 'g 
in the U. S. and Can.: Pro- 


phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 


phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- | 

phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made 

in three different bristle tex- | 
& 


tures—hard, medium, soft 
—with white or colored 
transparent handles—red, 
green, orange. (For more 
bristle surface, the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic with 4 rows of 
bristles may be had for 
60c.) Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Co., 
Florence, 
Mass. 
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utterly useless to my task, then I give up every 
attempt to work, and the whole lot of us run 
downhill to bathe. There it is possible to go 
out in a motor-boat and dive head foremost 
into the lake. After the meal one plays bil- 
liards for half an hour and is always beaten. 

Later one may snatch a couple of hours for 
work. There is peace until five. Then tiny 
steps are heard on the garden stairs. A curly 
head appears in the doorway and a voice ex- 
claims: ‘‘Father, tennis!” When he has defiled 
my manuscript with a red pencil brought for 
that very purpose and described his production 
as a star, all of us run off to tea, which, to the 
great disgust of my dear English mother-in- 
law, is not consumed with the proper cere- 
moniousness. 

Afterwards we repair to the tennis-court 
which has been mined out of the hillside back of 
the house. Again I am beaten, and am happy 
to devote another hour before dinner to my 
hero, whom I may have deserted mercilessly 
in the midst of some difficult situation—a 
battle, or a speech from the throne, or a love 
adventure, or the solution of another mathe- 
matical problem. 

Often we go driving among the mountains 
in a small Italian car. On big field-days, how- 
ever, it is dangerous to come near my room, 
and not infrequently such days will last for 
several weeks, with a daily work period of ten 
to twelve hours. : 

But more delightful than ever is our life on 
Sundays, when we have sent away the servants 
and do our own cooking as in the old days— 
with this difference: that the new electric stove 
bears the same relation to our old coal-stove 
as my biographies bear to the plays I used to 
write. 

When guests arrive in the evening, and all of 
us are stretched out in steamer chairs on the 
terrace above the lake to chat away over a glass 
of Burgundy, then I am sure to learn something 
from everybody and especially things of which 


they are not aware. Three classes of 

bear with difficulty on such occasions: Phar 
sees, haters of animals, and literati—the firs 
ones because they take themselves too serj. 
ously; the second class because they are lacki 
in love; the third class because they have bal 
those weaknesses and yet talk of nothing byt 
royalties. 

While in my youth I preferred to talk Italian 
and sought Italian friends, I now prefer Ep- 
glishmen. Among these I seem to find less 
pretentiousness than among the members of 
any other nationality. My esteemed friend 
and teacher, Bernard Shaw, differs from me in 
this respect and appears inclined to over. 
estimate the Germans as much as I do the 
English. 

What I look for is people with practical ex. 
perience—merchants, politicians, engineers, 
but above all scientists. For I have begun at 
last to make up for what I neglected in my 
youth. Nothing disturbs me more than my 
ignorance of the natural sciences, and I have 
determined to put an end to this shamefyl 
state of affairs. 

In this respect, as well as in another one, I 
am once more getting back to the example set 
by my father, though I used to resist it in my 
youth. As he edged more and more toward the 
humanitarian aspect of his work, so I should 
like, if at all, to develop pictures only of men 
who may become true models for the living 
generation: altruistic and refined personalities, 
men gentle and brave, true benefactors of 
mankind, no soldiers, few statesmen—real 
men, and not heroes! 

Perhaps I may find new characters of this 
type in the yet unknown America, from where 
I have lately received an invitation. I don’t 
know whether I shall go there, however, for I 
have read in an old book that no wine is to be 
had in that remarkable country. And I have 
just formed the intention of writing an enthu- 
siastic biography of old Father Noah. 
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gowns, the too-flashy gems, the too-raucous 
voice and the too-ready laugh. 

A broker in Cincinnati, with an unfaithful 
and designing wife, kept certain deeds and 
documents for his son in her safe keeping. 

One of the Fresno boys, who had since made 
a fortune in Brazilian coffee, nursed a super- 
stition that no investment could carry luck 
without the stamp of her approval. Her 
choker of thirty-two enormous, matched and 
perfect pearls attested to that. 

The twelve-inch bow-knot brooch of square 
diamonds that Rodeo wore on her gown of 
black sequins was the gift of a Minneapolis 
turfman who had named the winning pride of 
his stables Rodeo. 

Young fellows about town, many of whom 
were to outgrow and consciously to forget her 
in the conservatism of maturity and position, 
unburdened their heartaches, their love-affairs 
and dreams across sixty dollars’ worth of ham 
and eggs, Scotch and extra dry. 

Rodeo would fight these men like a tiger for 
the virtue of her Love-’em-and-Leave-’em’s. 
Three of them she had succeeded in marrying 
off to these youths of social prominence and 
wealth. On the other hand, she had been 
known to eject bodily by the well-known scruff 
of the neck the richest young man on Long 
Island, who had overstepped. 

Her girls were there to entertain. But up to 
a point, and that point was three A. M. on her 
dance floor. 

After that she kept them in an apartment in 
her own family hotel, presided over by Vingie. 

Tucking them in (they adored her), smoking 
a final cigaret with them, sitting on the edge of 
their taffeta and lace beds, was Rodeo’s last 
waking act each night. 

She expected value received out of her girls. 
A bald head might be unlovely to the lovely 
touch of a Love-’em-and-Leave-’em, but you 
didn’t pay seven dollars and fifty cents for ham 





and eggs and three dollars for mineral water 
in-the-white, so to speak, just for the ham and 
eggs and the aqua pura. 

Business is business. 

On the other hand, once she had traveled the 
eight hundred miles to Indianapolis with a 
young weak sister; one who had been loved 
and left, to deposit her personally and with in- 
sistence that she be tenderly received, back 
into the bosom of her family. 

Yes, Rodeo would fight for these girls. Men 
sensed that. All things considered, men as a 
class had been pretty square shooters with 
Rodeo. Respectable Middle-West Rotarians 
had gone through the fire of local notoriety 
sooner than relinquish their claims to her 
Platonic friendship. 

A clergyman had once wanted to renounce 
pulpit, of passion for her. 

“As God is my judge, Brood, if I was to tell 
you where he is tending flock now and who 
he married, you’d say, ‘Rodeo, you’re lying!” 

No, Brood would not have. 

He shared with Rodeo the knowledge that 
though many men desired her, none had 
achieved her. : 

“If my public knew I was just an old virgin, 
a real virginious one, and that my peck of 
jewels had cost me palaver, lots of it, and that’s 
all, I’d lose my prestige. I’d kill all the geese 
that lay around to eat my golden ham and 
eggs. If my public knew about me. what I 
know about myself, I’d be back slinging ham- 
burger sandwiches, hand-made, at the price 
God intended they should be et.” 

Broody knew there was truth in what she 
said, but for the life of him he was never able 
to restrain what was almost a sardonic 
along his lips as she recited. 

It rasped so, to hear her. %. 

And yet Rodeo could babble on and on against 
the sounding-board of Broody. richest 
man in Ogden had made overtures to hee 
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Hands rejuvenated—hands 
transformed—by that wonder- 
worker, FROSTILLA. For here is 
alotion truly unique, that— 


Smooths away the aging wrinkles 
caused by cutting winter winds and 
erases the web-like lines of time. 
Quickly it brings new youth to aging 
hands and makes the skin-texture as 
soft and free of lines as a baby’s palm. 
Then too, it— 


Soothes the hands when chapped, 
itritated and reddened. It banishes all 
aging discolorations and lends that pa- 
tician whiteness so often known to 


youth alone. And finally, it— 


Protects the hands throughout the 
year. For every woman’s hands are 
busy hands today—busy with outdoor 
sports and indoor duties—busy in all 
sorts of weather. 
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Sénd for this unusual sample. Frostilla 
offers a delightful sample-size bottle. It is fine for 
trying and for emergency uses. It fits handily into 
purses, grips, desk-drawers-—and is yours for a 
dime, along with a 64-page memorandum booklet 
entitled ‘‘Keep Your Dates.” 


The Frostilla Co., Dept. 226, Elmira, N. Y. 
Please send me your handy sample bottle of Frostilla 
—and the useful Memo Booklet, “Keep Your 
Dates.” I enclose 10c. stamps or coin. 


Name 





Street 


City 


(In Canada: address 10 McCaul Street, Toronto) 
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Within one year, hands live a decade. 
Night and morning, and after every 
cleansing, insure hand-youth and 
beauty with a Frost1tta Massage. 


FRosTILLA brings to the skin the hale 
vitality of youth. For chapped skin, 
rough skin, red skin, wind-burned 
skin, FrosTi1xa yields its cooling, 
soothing balm. 


A beautiful, large bottle costs 50c. Many 
choose the economical $1 size for family use. 
Your favorite store clerk will gladly show 
you Frostilla’s new blue-labeled packages. 
Or you can order direct from us by mail! 


THE FROSTILLA CO., ELMIRA,N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Madison Ave. at 34th St., N.¥.C. 


FROSTILLA f 


FOR THE WINTER MONTHS e 


softens and cures ‘‘starched’’ or chapped 
hands...heals cracked lips...relieves wind 
sting and frost bites...smooths chapped 
ankles...makes dry, harsh skin silken- 
smooth and ready for powder...the tender 
skin of little folks welcomes FROsTILLA— 
as do men for after shaving. 
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Pest! A pious kind of Peter, too. This business 
gives a fellow a look-in on life that beats any- 
thing a deacon could hope to behold through a 
peep-hole. Revenue fellows better know when 
to stop, or she’d let them padlock the place 
sooner than be ridden for a good thing. 

We better put in a few more lights back off 
the dance floor, Brood. Those corners can look 
powerful dark! Broody better check up on the 
gin. Young Stephie Welch mustn’t bring that 
bad girl from the Paris music-halls around any 
more. She gets the boys wild and ugly. The 
Love-’em-and-Leave-’em’s need a new act, 
Brood. That September Morn ballet still goes 
pretty strong, but it’s got barnacles. Two 
fellows from Idaho complained they’d seen it 
the last time they were in town. 


EAT this one? Billy Vandover runs up a 
B eighteen-hundred-dollar check last night, 
and then tries to short-change the cigaret girl. 
But not while Aunt Rodeo was playing her 
searchlights over the picture. Like me in my 
new ermine coat, Brood? Summer ermine, it is 
called. Oughtn’t to sit around home in it of 
a Sunday, but just cuddling up in its softiness 
is like riding to glory-halleluiah in a mother-of- 
pearl limousine. Eddie Kline set himself back 
six thousand for it, which was a cheap way, I'll 
say, of meeting a business obligation, consider- 
ing the number of boys I’ve sent his way when 
they were buying furs for—er—for girl-friend. 
Am I the whole hen-roost, Brood? 

Yes, Rodeo was the whole hen-roost. 

“Brood, speaking of roosts, if words were 
hens’ teeth, you’d have them all pulled out, 
wouldn’t your” 

“Your humor,” said Brood, “‘is like the milk 
Vingie served with this coffee—it’s curdled.” 

“Tt’s a wonder to me I’ve got any left to cur- 
dle. Shall I send that little Valerie girl back 
home, Brood, or give her another try? That kid’s 
slipping and nothing I can say either to her or 
the Patent Leather Kid is enough to make them 
use the brakes. He’s within his rights. How 
do I know he’s not courting her?—only I could 
swear he’s not. She was a nice kid when she 
came to us, Brood. I’m going to send her back 
home that way if I’ve got to spank her all the 
way from here to Chattanooga. If she’s got to 
go wrong, she’s got to do it down somebody 
else’s toboggan-slide.” 

“T’ll ride her back home. I’ve always told 
you never fool around with an albino blonde. 
They’ve pink in their eyes. Pale blood.” 

“*Sippie and Sime’s begging for a Mercury 
roadster, Brood. Guess it is right humiliating, 
if you’ve got any spirit of your own, to only 
have the use of my car on the edge of the time 
I’m not using it.” 

“Yes, indeed. Poor ’Sippie and Sime have a 
bad time of it only having the use of your 
lemon-colored limousine all day and every day 
except the couple of hours you use it.” 

“Well, you don’t need to rub it in. They’re 
kin.” 

“There are certain things that can’t be 
rubbed into you, Rodeo. You haven’t got a 
saturation point.” 

“A what? Say, now, that’s what I need to 
fnake my life complete. Hey, give this Broody- 
boy a hand. He pulled one! I haven’t got 
saturation!” 

“Oh, go to the devil,” said Brood, and walked 
over to the piano and began picking out, with 
his left forefinger, the four sonorous raps which 
open the Fifth Symphony. 

“Those four raps,” blurted out Rodeo sud- 
denly—“dam’ those raps!” 

As usual while at the piano he was imper- 
vious to human voice. 

“Dam’ those raps was what I said!” repeated 
Rodeo, and suddenly, wrapping her ermine and 
her pink plush about her, got up and kicked 
over a gilt-and-tapestry footstool. 

“Why?” said Brood and sat with his fore- 
finger on the last G that had been rapped out. 

“How do I know why! It’s because—be- 
cause you’re forever saying, ‘Listen, World,’ 
with those raps of yours, and then there’s not 
a blamed thing to listen to,” said Rodeo and 
flounced out, leaving a light fog of powder, a 
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haze of scent and the bang of a slammed door 
to die on the air. 

The Sunday afternoon thickened, darkened, 
passed out, and still Brood sat on in the room 
alone, his forefinger on the G that had been 
struck, and his nervous, bitter face sunk toward 
the right arm that he carried close to his body 
like a wounded wing. 


HOSE of her well-wishers who saw it coming 
were loud in their praise that if anyone 
deserved it, Rodeo did. i 

The skeptics and the men and women who 
line Broadway and have a bit of the look of 
wolf in their faces, shrugged shoulders of in- 
nuendo and incredulity. It was incredible to 
the degree of being fantastic. 

And do not think that Rodeo’s point of view 
was not just that. 

Fantastic. 

She told Oldfield that to his face, and he 
slapped her beautiful bare shoulder until the 
powder flew, and said, by Jove, that might be, 
but that didn’t change the number of Mother 
Carey’s chickens. 

It happened within a fortnight, the way 
things like this usually must happen if they 
are going to happen at all. 

There were precious few magnates, social, 
industrial or professional, who came to town 
without falling into Rodeo’s golden net. 

It was her boast. 

You just hadn’t been to New York if you 
had not night-clubbed at Rodeo’s‘and carried 
away a gilt razzle-dazzle, a head, and a freshly 
entered stub in your check-book. 

Somehow Florence Oldfield had passed 
Rodeo by, so to speak, chiefly because in the 
last five years he had not been farther east 
than Saratoga, except on two fleeting occasions. 
Once for a day to see a race at Belmont 
Park, and on another time for a half-day, when 
he raced in from a brief sojourn at Saratoga 
to see the international motor-boat races. 

The picturesque turfman, ranch magnate 
and cattle breeder preferred his castle that 
stood on a man-made crag outside of Gal- 
veston and dominated the plains. It had a 
moat and a portcullis and was approached by a 
two-mile up-grade speedway as modern as 
macadam and as medieval in aspect as the lair 
of a Saxon despot. 

The night he drifted into Rodeo’s with a 
party of fifteen, including a famous yacht 
owner with whom he was spending just the one 
day in the metropolis, a racing celebrity or 
two, an ex-mayor of Galveston, and some pert 
girls they had gathered like blond moss along 
the way, it was not five minutes before word of 
his presence was abroad. 

That was the way Redeo’s system worked. 
It was her business to know the among-those- 
present. The celebrated figures who ventured 
into her play-world were part of the sly psychol- 
ogy that made it a privilege to be either the 
observed or the observer at Rodeo’s. 

The observers, with elks’ teeth on their 
watch-guards and sleeve garters under their 
coats, gaped as great names and the person- 
alities themselves swam into their ken. The 
observed ones, after the first shock of spot- 
light and fanfare, took it all in good part, 
secretly full of the satisfaction that comes 
with being recognized by the head waiter. 

The night that Florence Oldfield swam into 
the ken of the Club Rodeo, it is doubtful if 
Rodeo was in any better form than usual. You 
cannot raise to the superlative that which is 
already superlative. And Rodeo at her posi- 
tive and comparative was superlative. She 
exuded, plunged, cataracted, foamed and 
sprayed as naturally as a tawny waterfall. 

“Friends,” she cried, the evening of the in- 
vasion of none other than Florence Oldfield 
and the fifteen in party, “give this poor boy 
from Galveston-and-points-South-and-West a 
hand! He’s got a girl’s name, but I’m here to 
tell you, folks, that he’s got a man-size hand- 
shake from the feel of it, and from what.I-hear 
of it, he’s got a lion’s heart. Give him a hand, 
folks! Ah, there! Come, there! Another and 
another and another. Place it there, bo. I’m 


glad to see you, and I hope everybody’s wel] 
out in Galveston and that the wall by the seq 
is behaving the way a wall by the sea should 
behave, seeing it’s a wall by the sea. Give 
him another hand, folks. Welcome him to 
Rodie’s by the Rodeo, and maybe he’l! give 
us all little souvenirs for our birthdays. Give 
him a hand, folks. Up! Let them see you, 
Oldy! Let them see how the big man from 
the big castle from the West looks at a close. 
u Nad “ 

Of course Oldfield registered the usual 

ish discomfort as he rose to his six feet, and the 
observers of the observed felt repaid for the 
three-dollar mineral water and the four. 
seventy-five chicken sandwich, having seen the 
great Oldfield, knee-to-knee, so to speak. And 
the two jazz bands struck up “Dixie,” and 
quick as you could bat your eye, Rodeo, glit- 
tering with enough square-cut gems to light up 
the Styx, and a group of the tenderest and the 
fairest of the Love-’em-and-Leave-’em’s with 
the mama-baby voices and the oh-boy eyes, 
gathered around the Oldfield table for golden 
massacre. 

And golden massacre it was! 

When Florence Oldfield, erect and unsway- 
ing, the whole six feet of him, paid his check at 
five o’clock of the dawn that was climbing like 
a sailor up a rope over the New York house 
tops, Broody handed the waiter exactly three 
hundred and one dellars—which was to be his 
keep-the-change—out of the two crisp one- 
thousand-dollar notes that Oldfield had spread 
on the plate as his check was presented to him. 

Such largess was not without its precedent 








He 


















at Rodeo’s. The night that the son of a 
Peruvian gold-mine owner had entertained 
the son of a maharaja, Broody had been called 
upon to break only slightly into four one- 
thousand-dollar notes. But what made Old- 
field’s case unique was that for fourteen con- 
secutive nights, his erstwhile plans for an im- 
mediate return to Galveston notwithstanding, 
his well-proportioned two hundred pounds, 
immaculately clad and with three registered 
and well-known pearls for studs, occupied the 
same table at practically the same nightly ex- 
penditure. Eighteen and twenty who were his 
guests crowded with him into the raucous, 
scented, jazz-splintered paradise that was 
Rodeo’s, while Love-’em-and-Leave-’em’s slid 
on and off of broadcloth knees, patted bald 
heads and tilted back their young throats for 
the gulp of champagne trickling and tickling, 


ut for Oldfield, who sought privacy ina 
B crowd, there was one and one only. 

Rodeo. 

From the very start, when he first had 
clapped eyes on her as she dawned upon him 
like one of those terrific Alabama sunsets he had 
grown up with, Oldfield had eyes for Rodeo and 
Rodeo only. ‘ 

It may have amused her, it may have bored 
her, but first and last of all, it behooved her to 
be receptive to his unbridled admiration. Big, 
pink and eupeptic, Southern of drawl and 
Western of manner, humoring him was not the’ 
obnoxious business it sometimes could be. 

He had bright brown snapping eyes, and 
shoulders that looked as if they would tolerate 
no burden of fat. Slim hips. Heavy dark red 
lips that closed firmly under a brown mustache. 

there was anything about Oldfield to belie 
his fifty-three years, it was the bright brown 
tint of that mustache. He should have letitgo 
gray... 

Well, anyway, when Rodeo sat down and 
placed her long beautiful arm across his 
ders and smiled with her big square white teeth 
and let out that foggy siren’s voice of hers, it 
was not so bad, by a long way, as t she 
was used to many a night after many @ ei 
who 


















Oldfield might just as easily have been as 
as such frequenters as Senator Bradfield, wi 
had a face the shape of a Turkish slipper, 08 
damp-looking as a certain judge wie 
daughter had recently married into a 
British nobility that stood breath- 
near to the throne. 

As it was, Oldfield had a certain 
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Be corm ais. he'll 
trytodefend himself. 
Any man who’s a 

















And Grape-Nuts is 
such a deliciousdish! 








victim of the three- 
minutes - for - break- 
fast habit has to do a 
lot of explaining to 
hiswife. Hell answer 
your frantic calls by fb 
assuring you—a trifle 
peevishly — that he 
doesn’t want much to 
eat. He’ll tell you, as 
he leaps from the 
breakfast table, grabs 
hishatand jerksopen 
the front door, that 

















he tells you ! 





These goldenkernels 
have an enticing nut- 
like flavor and crisp- 
ness, found in no 
other food. This is 
the result of a special 
baking processwhich 
also makes Grape- 
Nuts one of the easi- 
est foods in the world 
to digest. 

And here’sanother 
point to consider. 
The tempting crisp- 
ness of this famous 





he’s had plenty— 
plenty, can’t you understand? And 
he'll deny, when he comes home at 
night “all in”, that the day’s flying 
start has had anything to do with 
iis unhappy ending. 

Don’t believe a word he tells you! 
Avery different story is told by the 
diet expertsand physical instructors 
who make a special study of keep- 
ing business men fit. They say that 
breakfast is probably the most im- 
portant meal in a man’s day—be- 
cause it follows his longest fast and 
precedes his hardest work. They 
don’t advise a large breakfast, it’s 
true—but they emphatically do 
advise a well-balanced, nutritious 
breakfast. 

Offer this same advice to your 
sketchy breakfaster. But offer it 
silently. (It’s always more tactful!) 
Set before him only foods which 
ae rich in balanced nourishment. 

n you can be sure that his small 
meal will see him safely through 

morning. 

That’s why Grape- Nuts has been 


siven a place upon millions of 











breakfast tables. A single serving 
of these delicious golden ker- 
nels, eaten with milk or cream, 
abounds in balanced nourish- 
ment. From Grape-Nuts the body 
gets phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; iron for the blood; proteins 
for muscle and body-building; 
dextrins, maltose and other car- 
bohydrates for heat and energy; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of appetite. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post’sBran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 





Da 


food encourages 
thorough chewing and thereby 
helps to keep teeth and gums in 
splendidly healthy condition. Did 
you know that dentists blame many 
of our modern mouth troubles on 
our soft foods? Foremost authorities 
advise us to eat, every day, some 
food that must be chewed. 

Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morn- 
ing. Youcan get it from yourgrocer, 
of course. Perhaps you would like 
to accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and “A Book of 
Better Breakfasts” — free! 











MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





G.-C. 2-28 

POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial es of 

Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book of Better 

Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 


Name 











GRAPE 


NUTS 





City. State. 








In Canada address 
CANADIAN POSTUM COMPANY, Led., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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The startling National demand for 
giftwares and gaily colored art ob- 
_— pays big incomes to Fireside 

embers. Read here how ; 
you may ‘oin in the Fire- 
side Guild and make 

ig money in a fasci- 
nating art hobby that 
is more like play. 


Brummel 
holds colored 
crayons or 
short pencils 


HAT woman's heart hasn't fairly 

yearned to buy everything in sight 

in these lovely little Giftwarc 
shops? It is the instant appeal of bright 
objects of art that pays such big profits 
to Fireside Members. New Member- 
ships, now available, offer you an un- 
usual opportunity to make a good in- 
come in this fascinating profession. 


The Fireside Idea 


Fireside Industries i. a Guild of men and women 
who decorate giftwares. Even wealthy members 
do it for a hobby, for the satisfaction of creating 
something beautiful, for its educational and 
cultural advantages. Hundreds of others mak: 
from $10 to $25 a week, selling to friends or 
neighbors; supplying big stores; or opening gay 
little gift shops, either at home or in a store. 
When a new Member joins Fireside Industries, 
he or she is first given a complete course in Ap- 
plied Arts. The course is directed and personally prepared by 
Gabriel Andre Petit, himself a prominent artist and recently a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Government Commission to 
the Paris Exposition. 
New “‘Three Step’? Method 
No experience is required and the “3 step” 
method devised by M. Petit is so simple that 
your satisfaction is assured. In a few weeks 
you will be proficient and expert in the deco- 
ration of candlesticks, picture frames, wall 
plaques and book-shelves, bright wooden 
toys, dignified copper and brass objects, in- 
cidental furniture, book ends, vases, dolls and 
lamps and parchment lamp shades, batiks, 
textiles and greeting cards. 
What Members Earn 

Membership includes the privilege of buy- 
ing hundreds of domestic and imported art 
objects, ready for decoration, at unbelievably 
low prices. Fireside Members are making big 
successes. Letters come daily saying: “ 
earned $1,000 this season,” or “I was 

’ swamped with orders before I completed 
the sixth lesson.” One woman writes: “ 
could have sold five times as much as I had 
time to decorate.” 
Member in Massachu- 
setts made “$500 the 
first month.” These rec- 
ords are not unusual, for 
Fireside products are so 
appealing in their charm 
possibilities that they sell on 
in parchment shades sight. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

A 32-page book, beautifully illustrated in colors, 
- explains the Fireside plan, tells how to become a 

member, how to get full participating privileges, 

shows how the simplified “Three Step” Method 

makes it easy for anyone to learn; how others are 

making big successes. This k is entirely free. 

Mail the coupon now and enclose a 2c stamp to 

help pay postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 23-B Adrian, Michigan 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Department 23-3, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Send me absolutely Free the book on Fireside Industries, 
illustrated in color, giving full details of Membership. I 
enclose 2c stamp. 








Tit Top Table— 


very smart. Brings 
Fireside — members 
substantial profits. 






A bright, convenient 
magazine holder 
welcomed in every 
home. Very popular 






sells on sight. 
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(Write in Pencil, Ink will blot.), oe enenanad 
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Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 18- 
55. Home or elsewhere. Big List and “‘“How 
to Qualify” mailed free. Write INSTRUC- 
TION BUREAU, 371 Arcade, St. Louis, Mo. 


Have School in Your 
Own Home 


NO MATTER where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
give your child his entire schooling 
from Kindergarten to High School in 
your home. Write for information to 
REGISTRAR, CALVERT SCHOOL, 
151 W. 40th Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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pink-fleshed, hail-fellow-well-met, cold-shower, 
wide-open-spaces well-being about him. 

And he liked Rodeo. And as a confirmed 
bachelor who was already counting on be- 
queathing his castle on its artificial crag to the 
city of Galveston for a museum, he was not 
slow about saying so. 

“Say, Honey, I’m jest crazy about you. I 
jest never dreamed there was anything like you 
layin’ around this here old earth for an old 
fellow like me to run into.” 

“Honest, now, Honey, now diden you? Wal, 
I do declare. There’s jest as good fish in the 
ocean as ever come out of it. Come on, Honey, 
let me hear you say ‘cain’t.’ When you say 
cain’t, you sound jest like my cat smelling 
Vingie open a can of fish.” 

Repartee, as Rodeo put it, also “behooved 
her.” Sometimes not so good. No, sir, not 
quite so good, but repartee pure and simple, 
just the same. Not always, again according to 
Rodeo, quite so pure as simple, but the boys, 
God love ’em, liked it thataway. She was an 
equal for Oldfield, all right. 

Night after night she sat.at his table in the 
rin-tin-tin and the din-din-din, egging him to 
expenditure, swapping lingo and phraseology 
with him. 

Up to the night of Oldfield’s arrival, Rodeo’s 
right arm, firm, chiseled and of proportions 
that would have enabled it to fit right on to the 
antedated Venus of Melos, had boasted twenty- 
six diamond-and-emerald bracelets. A glit- 
tering armor that encased her half-way from 
wrist to elbow. 

After Oldfield had prolonged his visit to New 
York from one day to fourteen, six additional 
diamond, emerald and oriental pearl bracelets 
shone there. 

“Rodeo, Honey, bless my soul if you don’t 
look like one of those fronts to a Broadway 
theater on the openin’ night of a new super 
movie. Honey chile, quit glitterin’ thataway 
and give your Uncle Remus a kiss.” 

“Go long, Brer Rabbit, you. Honey chile 
won’t allow for no mo’ your nonsense. Here, 
everybody, give Oldy a hand tonight. A big 
one, folks. You all read in the papers that his 
yacht won the race yesterday. Give him a 
hand. Come, give this little boy a hand, and 
while you’re at it, give a hand to this cute little 
yaller gal who is going to sing you a song about 
the way they love ’em and leave ’em in the 
Oriental way. She’sanice girl, boys. Give her 
a hand. 

“The cute little bow you see in the back 
of her kimono is her mama’s apron-string. 
Come on, boys, give this little yaller gal a hand. 
She’s half Chinese, and I’m for the yellow half. 
I’m for all races except the albinos. They’ve 
got pale blood. Oop-la, come on, now, Captain 
Oldfield, give this little girl a hand!” 

As if Oldfield had eyes or ears or hands for 
anything or anyone but Rodeo. 

True enough, Rodeo was a one-man show. 
Her eighteen girls, her two jazz orchestras in 
their gilt derbies, her corps of waiters were as 
inchoate background where Rodeo was con- 
cerned. She dominated every minute of her 
eight-hour working night. When her eighteen 
were dancing and flinging their bare little legs, 
Rodeo, usually mounted on a chair, guided, in- 
deed created the enthusiasm of her patrons, 
her own voice, ever raucous, rising above their 
frail soprano babel. She was everywhere, 
everybody’s, she was almost all things to all 
men. 

Sometimes Brood, watching her lead-on, 
lead-up, would smile with the one side of his 
mouth as he sat back in his dim corner, watch- 
ing, checking, counting. . 

Shambles. White meat... 

And so the overheated, glittering, lucrative 
nights that were Rodeo’s marched on, and on 
one of them Oldfield, even as the many who 
had gone before him, overstepped. 

He cornered her in a small unlighted hallway, 
painted Moorish red, that led from the café 
floor to a row of small rooms where the Love- 
’em-and-Leave-’em’s dressed. And he was 
not drunk. 

“Rodie,” he said, “there’s no mo’ gettin’ 
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away from me, chile. This cain’t go on” 

So, then—the old story. She fastened him 
with her bored and insolent eye, she s 
her fingers, she did a shindig with her shoulders, 
She laughed with all her big white teeth. 

“Go ‘long, you, don’ you come no nonsense 
with Mamie Sue.” 

For once he was deaf to her banter and tried 
to take her, big and shimmering there in the 
dark, into his arms. 

“Tf you want to give me what they call in the 
Persian language, mal de mer, just you start 
that, Flossie. I’m an old woman, Honey. Old 
enough to—to——” 

“Be my sweetie.” 

“‘Who’s my sweetie? 
tra-la-la!” 

“T’s your sweetie, Rodie.” 

By now, because she was backing from him in 
banter, they were in one of the small dressing. 
rooms, the pink ballet skirts of a Love~’em- 
and-Leave-’em seeming to kick a caper as it 
hung from the wall. 

It was not the first time Rodeo had been 
backed into a chair or against a wall. Old 
Floss, going tiresome like this! Well, it be 
hooved Rodeo—and when it behooved, Rodeo 
could endure up to the point where she was 
forced, as she put it, to give her number. 

Here was Flossie, good for a long run of it if 
he only would behave; nice, clean, eupeptic 
Flossie, screamingly rich, easy at spending it, 
spoiling everything by forcing! 

“Honey,” she said and sat down on the only 
chair the room boasted, “you’ve got me wrong. 
I’m jest a middle-aged old girl making her 
bread and butter with a little of pigeon-hlood 
ruby and canary-diamond apple butter on top, 
if you insist. But, Flossie, you’re barking up 
the wrong tree, Honey. I’m tired. I’m willing 
to love ’em, but my hour for leavin’ ’em is 
around sunup, which is closing time for 
Rodie’s little night club cabaret.” 

“Why, Honey chile,” said this six-foot 
blusterer who lived in a castle that overlooked 
the plains of Texas, “you’re tellin’ me some- 
thing I knowed about you five minutes after I 
done clapped eyes on you. You’re runnin’ this 
show from the teeth out, Honey. Pep’s in it, 
but your heart ain’t.” 

“Now, Flossie——” 

“Shore’s my mammy raised me on bacon 
cracklin’s, Honey! Ain’t I been atellin’ you all 
these nights past I cain’t believe my eyes you're 
true?” 

“T’m not.” 

“Shore, I been cuttin’ up these yeah shen- 
anigans because I know they was sort of ex- 
pected of me, but ever since the fust night 
I claps eyes on you, Honey, your name’s been 
Miss Dennis. I’m goin’ to carry you off to mah 
castle, Honey. ’Tain’t in Spain, neither. It’s 
in the finest little city in these heah United 
States. Honey, I’m crazy "bout you.” 

“Mama spank,” she said and pushed him 
from her with a twist of her glittering white 
and whitened shoulders, but there was in her 
eyes the look that came there when her world 
= too closely and too sourly with her. Too 

Ot 

“Rodie, don’ you love me?” 

“Sure. In your place.” 

“What’s my place, Honey?” 

“TI know mine without you tellin’ me. It’s 
here selling entertainment, off the floor. "Tain't 
the place to find any other kind.” 

“But, Honey, I want you to come with me.” 

“Sure you do.” 

“But I’m on the level, Honey.” 

“So’s my old man.” 

“Rodie, my proposition will howl you over.” 

“The fellow that can bowl me over don't 
reckon with this little tenpin.” 

“T want to marry you, Rodeo . Z 

“Yah—when? When you get your divorce 
or your inheritance or your papers for Bloom 
ingdale?”’ x 

“Now, Honey, you quit not takin’ me 
serious. I want to marry you, Rodeo, and take 
you down home and set you up in my castle 
and wrap you in all the sables there is and 
you in all the diamonds there is and 


Who’s my sweetie— 
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“Only a sore throat” 


Don’t ever underestimate the 
danger of a sore throat; if 
neglected, it may develop into 
something serious—as many 
know to their sorrow. 


The same goes for a cold; 
pneumonia at this time of the 
year is your great enemy. 


At the first sign of cold or 
throat irritation, use Listerine 


full strength as a gargle. Keep 
it up systematically. 


Being antiseptic, it immedi- 
ately attacks the countless 
disease-producing bacteria in 
mouth and throat, and halts 


_many an ailment before it be- 


comes dangerous. 


During winter weather, 
when you are usually sub 
jected to poor air and sharp 


changes in temperature, it’s a 
good idea touse Listerine every 
ay asa mouth washand gargle. 

This pleasant and easy pre- 
caution may spare you a try- 
ing and painful siege of illness. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 
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THE 
; NEXT TIME! . 
Thenext time you buy 
a dentifrice ask for Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste at 
25c thelargetube. Ithas 
halved the tooth paste 
\ bill of morethantwo / 
million people. 











More than 


50 diseases 


have their beginning or 
development in the 
THROAT. Some, of mild 
character, yield to an an- 
tiseptic. Others, more 
serious, do not. At the 
first sign of an irritated 
throat, gargle frequent- 
ly with Listerine. If no 
improvement is shown, 
consult a physician. 























LIS TERINE 


-the safe antiseptic 














DANS, 


Established 1832 
Philadelphia 


PEARLS 
PEARL NECKLACES 
DIAMONDS 
RINGS, BAR PINS, BRACELETS 
BROOCHES, PENDANTS, NECKLACES 
Important Jewels, superlatively magnificent, may be 


selected in this Establishment with the assurance of 
complete satisfaction 


Correspondence Invited 
THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 
Mailed upon request 


A provén convenience in securing articles of the better 
kind for Gifts or for the Home— 


Jewels, Watches, Clocks, Silver, China, Glass, 


Leather and Novelties 








e on SCHOOLS 

Free Information sna CoLLecEs 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 

Dept. C. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Young outdoor 
men wanted 


Interesting, vigorous outdoor work in a growing or- 
ganization where merit wins advancement. Good 
starting wages. Permanent positions and a real 
future for men who make good. Our present field 
force of Davey Tree Experts cannot meet the in- 
creasing demand. So we are selecting now, to enter 
our employ, a few sturdy, clean young men, thor- 
ough Americans, single, between 20 and 30 years 
old, free to travel, industrious, with good practical 
education, and able to give good references. Write 
for qualification blank to serve in place of personal 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 
854 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio 








Free Gladiolus Book 


Fotiow instructions in Kunderd’s Px 

Gladiolus Book for the finest gladioli 

in town. Directions are simple, but make 

success sure. Hundreds of varieties de- 

scribed. Also two new types, the _— 

dragon and Recurvii Gladioli. Sixty-eight 

pictured in color. Use the coupon. 

A. E.. KUNDERD, Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 

The originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 
r A. E. KUNDERD, 473 Lincoln Way West iH 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me your free Gladiolus Book. 















the fust lady of quality in this heah land.” 
“Yah—and when’s all this to take place?” 
“And I don’ want to marry you ‘some day,’ 
neither. I want to marry you tomorrow jest 
as soon as two old fools like us can get our- 
selves a license.” 
She did sit back on her chair again, then. 
Plomp! As if somebody had pushed her. 
“That’s a dangerous way to kid, Floss.” 
“Can’t you see, Rodie?” he said quickly, as 
if putting his toe into the wedge of a door that 
ad been closing on him. “I’m crazy about 
you thataway. I want to marry you right 
away, quick. Tonight, Honey, if there’s a way. 
And you’re not amarryin’ any boob, either. 
You’re marryin’ the richest man in 
states, and even then, neither you nor the 
states know the half of it.” 


ing while the game is good-natured.” 

For answer he took her in his great wide 
spread of arms and kissed her straight and long 
and slow, down against her lips... 

“Get me a guy, Honey, with his collar on 
backwards, and we’ll do it now. They do it 
in airships. Why not heah!” 

“You're crazy, Floss,” she said, freeing her- 
self and eying him slowly. 

“Mebbe.” 

“You know what I am, don’t you?” 

“Mebbe. I know that you’re as pure as 
hell’s fire.” 

“Mebbe. But try to sell that idea to the 
trade.” 

“T know wimmin like I know horses. What 
I don’t know about you don’t hurt me, because 
I know everything.” 

“You want to take me—now get wise—me 
—Rodeo West—everybody’s darling?” 

“And no man’s darling. That’s why I want 
you, Rodeo. That’s me! I’ve always wanted 
what’s hard to get. You’re the finest woman 
that ever I clapped eyes on. You, tryin’ to 
pawn all them little underdone, milk-fed squabs 
off on me, when the only real woman I’ve 
seen in these parts, one with a chest to her and 
a look to her, sits by. I got twenty million, 
Honey, and I swear, ’tain’t enough by another 
twenty to offer you.” 

“My God!” said Rodeo, a feeling out over 
her which she was not sure was faintness or 
just silliness. 

“And to show you my heart is hanging in its 
belfry, like I was a church tower, I’m goin’ to 
your folks fust thing, the way they still do it 
down Alabam’-way where I was raised, and say 
to them, if it busts me and I choke, ‘Ma 
and Pa, I come suin’ for the hand of your gal.’ 
Just like that, heaven swat me down if I 
don’t——” 

That was too much. Ma and Pa sitting 
there, Ma in the green sequins and Pa with the 
sliding shirt dickey, listening to Florence, 
who had a mustache like one of the Brothers 
in the Cough-drop advertisement, suing for 
the hand of their daughter. 

It was too much. 

Suddenly Rodeo began to laugh in the 
untamable hilarity of hysteria. 


Ii THE end, though, that was precisely what 
happened. She was able to circumvent him 
that night. 

But next morning, which was Sunday, in fact, 
just after Ma had padded out of her bath and 
was reclining, rather breathlessly, on the living- 
room couch in cold-cream, curl papers and a 
pink wadded r, Mr. Florence Oldfield 
announced himself, presented his compliments 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hudler—who received him 
respectively in the pink wadded wrapper and 
the waistcoat that Pa Hudler had slid on 
over his red shirt—and sued. 

Yes, sir, sued for none other than the hand 
of their daughter, Mamie Sue Hudler, alias 
Rodeo West. 

It was not a particularly coherent inter- 
view. But it had the saving — of brevity. 
It was to the point and it left a pair of be- 
wildered old people overwhelmed with the 
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“Tf you’re guying me,” she said, “quit play- . 


and the desirability of Mr. Florence Oldfield, 
spluttering as if they had been two slightly 
damp Roman candles trying to go off. 

And emboldened by the new-found dignity 
of having been sued for the hand of their 
daughter, the Hudlers took it upon themselye, 
to exercise the unheard-of prerogative of rout. 
ing out their daughter so that, druggy with 
sleep, and with an irascibility that was ¢. 
tremely blameworthy in one whose ts 
had only just been sued for her hand, Rodeo 
appeared in trailing blue plush. This time 
with blue lace cascades, her head a spectacular 









































mane of the shorn yellowed curls, feet shushi ees 
in soft Russian boots of blue velvet =" 
= — — a necklace of square 

iamonds lending yellow eye to her irase; h 
bilities. ins | 7) 

“Whose back-shed’s burning down?” ghe 
said and took her camomile tea from Vingies 9 §§ ——— 
suddenly that it plopped along her amand § ~~ 
trickled under bracelets. 

HE discussion of that “back-shed” occupied. HAT 

the Hudler family from eleven that Tak 
Sunday until at four o’clock ’Sippie and Sime of teeth- 
staggered out for air in their new Me ‘ 
and Ma and Pa Hudler retired for private -Itisc 
ecstasy. : : it is the 

Over and over it all again. Oldfield himself most tr 
showing up in striped trousers and cutaway 
in time for luncheon and finally agreeing  @ V*aPe 
depart until evening, but only after Rodeo had tooth, f 
covered her head with the flowing sleeves of the ment. . 
velvet negligée and screamed into it to be left decay an 
alone to think. To think. To think. 

To think what? It was one of those stories gerous g 
with two sides to it, only the two sides were on Not « 
the same side: this volunteered by Sime, who teeth po 
looked like a young and eager auk and who was 
kissed soundly on the lips by ’Sippie for the Came eet 
sagacity of his wit: from the 

To think what? Ma and Pa Hudler felt like [teeth or 
the good Lord had seen fit to visit upon them ff grily be 
His wisdom and His miracle. decm of 

Rodie wifing it, if not to the best of themall, - 
then certainly to one of the best. Who was bck of s 
Rodeo to think twice, or to think at all over § aswell a 
such? Ma Hudler could spank her. 

Mamie Sue Hudler in thirty rooms and Gu 
twenty million of her own! 

“Brood, for the love of heaven, quit strum Take car 
ming those G’s or I’ll go plumb off my head.” often dey 

“Rodie’s got nerves, Brood. Haven’t you § simple to 
got athe overwhel 

: ‘ : Line 

“Get out, all of you! Get out and give m ger | 
time to think. You hear! All of you! If tooth de 
he eee ae x poet Re ts I can't & follows, 
pack m own there to Galveston just to 
suit his piping. I’ve got to arrange my affairs oe 
I don’t care what any of you say—lI’ve got to 0 
have time to — Get gl E There 

“Come, Pa, ie’s right upset. Nai , 

Girl has got to have time to take in re ei 
happened to her. God’s miracle working. I'm 7 
set on a church wedding.” b's 

“Get out!” Magne 

“Come, Pa!” everywhe 


“Come, Ma.” 

“Not you! Stay where you are, Brood, ifit 
makes you feel any better. It’s just those dam 
G’s get on pf nerves. If you can stand that 
piano-stool all day, I guess I ought to be ablete 
stand having you there. Did you hear what! 
said? I don’t want to hear those G’s.” 

“Lay off that tantrum business, Rodeo. 
Those G’s won’t bite.” , 

“They’ve already bit my nerves in two. 

“Sorry.” ‘ 










Silence. 
“Well?” 
Silence. 
“Well?” 
“Well, what?” 
“Now that we’re alone, what’s your hone 
to-goodness on it all, Brood? Like a fairy-tale 
isn’t it? Like one of the spoofing 
would expect a man to write who 
the wrong kind of fairies.” 
“What do I know about your 
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Decay 


at The Danger Line 








tie enemy of glowing health... of beauty... and of charm 





——— 





_—_ 


nat fragile line where the healthy 

pink of gums meets the pearly white 
of teeth—that is The Danger Line. 
-It is called The Danger Line because 
itis the place where decay strikes its 
most treacherous blow. In the tiny 
¥ Vshaped crevice formed around each 
tooth, food particles collect and fer- 


mnt. Acids are formed that cause- 


decay and often, too, Pyorrhea or dan- 
gous gum irritations. 

Not only this. But from decayed 
teeth poisons are generated which can 
cause serious illness. Women who suffer 
fom the slow poisoning of decaying 
teth or infected gums may not neces- 
atily be ill. But they may find the 
charm of glowing health waning. For 
ck of vitality makes faces old. Pain, 
aswell as worry, causes wrinkles. 


Guard The Danger Line 


Take care of your teeth. Your health 
often depends on them. And it is so 
simple to protect them. Dentists agree 
overwhelmingly that acids at The Dan- 
get Line are the most frequent cause of 
tooth decay and gum irritations. It 
follows, therefore, that to safeguard 
teth and gums you must combat the 
attack of these acids. 

There is one dentifrice today that 
gives you the necessary protection. It 
is Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with 

ibb's Milk of Magnesia. For Milk 

Magnesia is recommended by dentists 
everywhere as a perfect means of neu- 

izing the acids in the mouth. 


Squibb’s gives lasting protection 


Squibb's Dental Cream contains over 
§0 per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
msia. It reaches all those tiny pits and 
evices on your teeth which are inac- 
essible to any tooth-brush. There it 
mains, neutralizing destructive acids, 
Peventing decay, fighting the peril of 
Myorrhea, safeguarding the health and 
Vigor of your entire system. 


Make your teeth and gums safe at 
The Danger Line. Use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream night and morning. It contains 
no grit. It heals the gums and soothes 
sensitive teeth. See your dentist twice 
a year. You will be safeguarded from 
decay and its threat of disease and 
attendant misery. At all druggists— 
only 40 cents for a large tube. 


Read what the dentists say 


In almost any drug store you will find 


dozens of dentifrices. In every publica- 
tion you find many conflicting theories 
on mouth hygiene. Which is right? 
What dentifrice shall you use? 


That the question might be answered 
by highest authorities, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons asked a world-famous research in- 
stitution to make an investigation that 
would include the entire dental profes- 
sion. 50,000 practicing dentists were 
asked certain questions relating to 
mouth hygiene. Here is summary of 
their replies: 


95% of the answers agree that acids most 
frequently cause tooth decay and gum 
twritation, 

95% of the answers state that the most 
serious trouble occurs at the place where 
_ meet gums—known as The Danger 

me. 

85% state that the best product to prevent 
these acids from causing decay and irritating 
the gums is Milk of Magnesia. 

Surely, in the face of such overwhelm- 
ing evidence there can be no doubt that 
Squibt'’s Dental Cream, made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, will really 
bring protection. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 


Profession since 1858. © 1928 





Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
helps to keep you fit 

The strength and energy we use up 

every day must be renewed if we 


are to remain at our best. And this 
renewal depends on alimentation. 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia promotes 
proper alimentation by virtue of its two 
fold action. Its antacid quality helps 
counteract improper digestion. Its mild 
laxative action helps torelieve the system 
from the burden of fermenting food. 








At druggists, only 25¢ and soc. 





SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 3 


Ca 
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“Nothing except pretty nearly everything 
there is to know.” 

“T mean your private business.” 

“Haven’t any.” 

“This. This. This, damn it, is!” 

“Change your manner, Brood. It gets my 
goat.” 

“Sorry.” 

“Quit saying that—or Ill scream.” 

He swung around on the stool, nursing his 
knee with his left arm, his face tilted, fore- 
shortened, and his eyes squinted. 

“My opinion don’t make a lot of difference 
around here, and I don’t recall that it’s been 
asked for up to this minute.” 

“You knew it would be—sooner or later.” 

“Well, what if I haven’t got any?” 

“Would be the first time you didn’t have.” 

“Come, now, let’s play nice, Rodie.” 

“Play nice with you? Can’t be done when 
you get the devil in you.” 

“Then don’t try.” 

“Wouldn’t if I had an ounce of sense.” 

“You have, though. You’ve got two ounces.” 

“Compliment, I take it?” 

“Yes, if you take it.” 

“T’ve got as much right, Brood, as the next 
to be a married woman with the things in life 
that make life worth living to a woman if she’s 
anormal one. Nothing to hold me back. Not 
even a past.” 

“Right enough.” 

“That the way you feel about it?” 

“You'd be a fool to let the opportunity slip.” 

“T’m wise to myself, Brood. He is too, for 
that matter. I’m not getting any younger. I 
wear all right und:r calcimine, but ten years 
from now what am I but a floozy old hen that’s 
had enough sense to save herself a nest-egg?” 

“No use lying to yourself on that, Rodie— 
right again.” 

“I’m wise to myself, Brood. I’ve got the 
name. I’m supposed to have the game.” 

‘“‘You are.” 

“T’ve had a run-in on the accident of this 
prohibition business such as falls to few girls 
in my business. And I’ve had the sense to go 
while the going is good. But outside of the 
nest-egg where’s it got me? Broadway’s 
hostess.” 

“Broadway’s hostess.” 

“Being hostess to Broadway is like being a 
chameleon trying to change color on a Scotch- 
man’s plaid kiltie. Five years from now, 
Broadway’s young ones will be asking whether 
Rodeo West was a sideshow or a gin fizz.” 

“Right.” 

“Pa and Ma and ’Sippie aren’t all wrong. 
It’s a miracle, Brood. A certified boy friend 
with his castle in Spain, a real one in Galveston, 
wants to marry me in any little old church 
around any little corner that suits me. Me, 
hostess to Broadway after eleven P.M.” 

“Your worst enemy would have to admit you 
would be crazy not to.” 

“There’s only one thing, Brood, in the way.” 

“Well, whatever it is, forget it.” 

*Con't:” 

“Do it anyhow.” 

“Can't.” 

“Can’t is a dumb-bell’s word. Whatever 
you are, you are not that.” 

“T don’t love him—Brood.” 

“Well, learn to.” 

“Can’t.” 

“You can, and it’s up to you to do it!” 


ITH a yell then that sprang somewhere 
from the primordial depths of her, Rodeo 
did something of which she had no momentary 
knowledge and over which she had no momen- 
tary control. She snatched up a book-end of 
a bronze warrior off the table, and for an in- 
credible moment stood with it aimed straight 
for the hunched figure on the piano-stool. 
“Dam’ you,” she cried, “dam’ you, dam’ 
you, dam’ you!” And then with the handful of 
unwieldy book-end crushed to her shuddering 
lips, half sank to the floor and against her chair. 
‘What are you made of? What is that piece of 
something in you supposed to be a heart? Don’t 
it beat? Don’t it ache? Don’t it torture you 
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as mine has me since the day I clapped eyes on 
you? Don’t it do nothing? What’s it made of? 
Who hung it inside of you? God or devil? It’s 
made out of stone, that heart of yours is, and 
it’s crushing me. . .” 

The figure of Brood seated on the piano- 
stool seemed to curl inward, the fingers and 
feet drawing upward, and the lips receding. 

“You’re not human, Brood. You’re a stone- 
crusher. You’re iron and you roll over human 
beings like they were so much gravel. That’s 
me. I’m the gravel. Don’t you love no one, 
Brood? Don’t you need no one? Don’t you 
care about no one on this earth? Who are you? 
What are you? What—what—what——” 

It was unbelievable. Here was a woman in 
the naked throes of a horrible kind of loss of 
self-control, and as she talked, as she choked, 
as she sobbed, it was as if the figure on the 
piano-stool, drawing closer and closer into 
itself, was shaping into some sort of tornado, 
gathering velocity to descend. When it did, 
his right arm shot out, quick and short and 
curved like a talon. 

“What am I made of? Want to know! 
Want to know? I’m made out of love for you, 
that’s what I’m made of, and it’s turned my 
heart to gall. The secretness of it—the years— 
the years of hell of seeing you—my property— 
everybody’s property. That’s what I’m mad2 
of. The bitterness of that! Love for you. 
What am I here! A glorified head waiter. A 
taker of your orders. A hanger-on. A parasite. 
And why? Why, I ask you? Do I look likea 
man content with that? Why? Why have 
I held out? So I could be near you. Your 
door-mat. Your footstool. And now you— 
you dare to ask me what I am made of ——” 

“Broody,” she said in a whisper and sat back 
on her heels and crushed her hands over her 
mouth and regarded him with enormous eyes. 

‘Where did I come from? Bah, you never 
even took the trouble to care—or ask——”’ 

“J—didn’t dare——” 

“You didn’t care, you mean. Just took me 
for one more hanger-on.” 

“I—never—did——” 

“Well? Well? If you know, tell me! Where 
did I come from? Where did I come from?” 

“Broody, I don’t know—I never dared ask 
—you——” 

“Of course you don’t know. I’ll tell you 
where I came from. I came to you in Fresno 
from months of skulking around the edge of the 
places where you used to sing in gulch towns, 
you never clapping eyes on me, but me crazy 
for you on sight. You never even troubled to 
ask——’ 

“Oh, oh!” 

“You’ve been too busy wiping up the world 
with your ermine tails!” 

“No—no—no——”’ 

“But I’ve got you,” he cried and clapped 
himself against the shirt front with the fierce 
short laugh. “I’ve got you, only you don’t 
know it. I’ve got you closer to me than any 
tony turfman is ever going to have you in his 
castie. You hear me. Ask me why? Ask me 
why?” he cried and showed his teeth that were 
suddenly a dancing streak across his face. 

“Why?” she gasped, because he hovered over 
her like the impending tornado and his hands 
which were like talons stirred the edges of her 
hair. “Why—Brood?” 

“Tl tell you why! I'll tell you why!” 

“Brood, don’t shout out that way!” 

“Because I’ve got you in here! In my 
shoulder. Didn’t know that, did you? Some- 
thing that was intended for you, fifteen years 
ago in a dance-hall in Sacramento. A bullet 
from a crazy Texas rancher’s thirty-six. I got 
it, pushing myself up against you in the dark 
when I felt it aiming straight for you. I got it, 
and a nip of your left ear. A piece of you! 
Here, in my shoulder. You can’t take that 
away from me, can you!” 

“Broody—Broody—Broody——” 

‘What the devil do I care that it ruined my 
violin arm? I’ve got you in it. You can’t get 
out. The bullet that was meant for your flesh 
lodged in mine. You hear me? You’re in the 
prison of me and you can’t get out. And then 











you ask me what am I made of. I’m 
you! You! As if you know anything abou 
this thing inside called the human 
That’s how I’ve loved. That’s how I’l] 
loving. You get yourselfinto that tony 
but get yourself out of this left wing of mine 
if you can. NO—no—Rodeo, for God’s sake 
—no——-”’ 

“Broody—why, Broody—why, hello, }j 
I’m just this minute born——” i 




























HE beating of their bodies seemed to dash 

them apart no sooner than they had f 
the sudden, the terrible ecstasy of cling; 
His face, the rugged, tormented face that her 
hands could not seem to let go, was against her 
throat, and yet it seemed to her that down 
the stream of her tears it was floating away 
from her. 

“Let me go, Rodeo!” 

“T can’t let you go. T’ll never let you go, 
I’m famished for this. I’m starved. For years 
the only prayer I’ve known—has been for this, 
Brood, take me. Kill me. Torment me. 





‘keep me. I’ve never been happy before. So 


help me, never one single hour. Never let me 
go, Brood. I want to kiss your eyelids awake. 
I want to kiss them asleep. Give this little 
girl a hand, Brood?” 

“No, no, Rodeo——” 

“Too busy wiping up the world with ermine 
tails? Me? Oh, my hurt, beautiful boy with 
the hurt, beautiful face. Too busy! Why, all 
these years I’ve been yelling my heart out every 
night, to cover up the heartache. I’ve been 
whistling in the dark. That’s been my success!” 

“The wasted years .. .” 

“Not wasted, Brood. 

ou.” 
“The wasted bitterness.” 

“T’ll sweeten your heart for you.” 

“Closer, Rodie. You don’t mind the broken 
wing? I'll be such a lover to you, Rodeo, 
We'll touch perfection.” 

“Yes, yes, yes. Bless the broken wing, 
Bless it. Bless it.” 

“Rodeo, Rodeo, ’m mad. We mustn’t——” 

“Brood, you can’t ever now turn me off.” 

“I’m a nothing. You’ve a decent man to 
care for you.” 

“Don’t remind me of it. How low I was! 
How wretched!~ I never could have gone 
through with it—that was what must have 
driven me crazy, Brood—I never could have 
had the courage, if your silence—your ternible 
silence—hadn’t driven me crazy.” 

‘All the while you were telling me aboutit, 
Rodeo—the thought came to me like a knife— 
Tl kill her. Dll kill her with the words on her 
lips—that’s what was happening to me. But 
I wouldn’t have, Rodie—I always knew, come 
what might, that I had you—here—inside—’” 

“You’re light. You’re life itself. What I 
have been on the brink of doing shows you 
how I need you. Give this little girl a hand, 
Brood.” 

“Rodeo. Rodeo.” 

“T can’t let you go. Ever.” 

“Rodeo, I can’t believe it. That you too 
have been so terribly alone—all these years. 
You glittered so.”’ 

“Don’t make me try to say it in words, 
Brood—how terribly alone I have been—the 
words hurt my lips. If only you had shown 
some sign!” 

“You'll never be sorry, Rodie——” 

“Yes, for one thing. For the years we have 

issed.”” 


‘Tl make them up to 


m: 4 
“Rodeo, can you feel my heart with your 
heart?” : 
“Yes, Brood. It’s the silliest wish—but 
I want to crawl in to where the bullet 
Bis would somehow seem closer, 


His eyes, new bold burning eyes, seemed to 
scour and scour her. 

“Aren’t you afraid, Rodeo, Sweet Beautiful, 
aren’t _ — i loved the terrible 
wayIs love you?” : 

Ves, I am afraid, I am afraid. Only lam - 
more afraid of not being loved alwa, 
—by you.” 
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First STaAR—‘‘They tell me you’ll endorse any cigarette for a consideration . . es 


” a ‘ a a > 
ide— Seconp STAR—‘‘Sure, so long as the consideration isn’t that I give up my Chesterfields!”’ 














LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
emed ed . IN CANADA 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
OF CANADA LIMITED 








WuerEVER you go you hear 
people praising the General 
Electric Refrigerator. Almost 
overnight it has taken a promi- 
nent place in the thoughts of 
homemakers. 


One hears of its remarkable 
simplicity! That it hasn’t a 
single belt, fan or drain-pipe! 
That it hasn’t a bit of machinery 
under the cabinet—or in the 
basement! That it never needs 
oiling. There are many, many 
comments on the quietness 
with which it operates. There 
is enthusiasm expressed for the 
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Fifteen years of development 
.... but an overnight popularity 



































extreme roominess and the 
splendid strength of its gleam- 
ing cabinets. 


Overnight, it seems... . but 
for more than fifteen years the 
vast laboratories of General 
Electric have been busy with 
the development of this truly 
revolutionary refrigerator. Sev- 
eral thousand refrigerators of 


nineteen different types, were 
made, field-tested and improved 
before this model was finally 
evolved. It was a long and 
expensive process—but no- 
where in the field of electric re- 
frigeration have engineers and 
scientists done their work so well. 


Write today for booklet E-2 
which is completely descriptive. 
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Tide of Empire by Peter B. Kyne (Continued from page 87) 


Bejabers whispered exultantly, “and now we 
have theirs. What’re they waitin’ for? A 
. 3”) 


“] think so. Ah, there it goes!” E 

From the direction of their cabin came a 
fusillade of pistol-shots. Instantly shooting 

enced in the dance-hall. 

“A volley to make ’em listen to reason,” 
Bejabers suggested. “Don’t reckon they aim 
to hurt anybody, so let’s not interfere. We'll 
fx their clocks as they come out.” 

The shooting within the dance-hall ceased 
anda sinister silence fell. Then a voice said in 

ish: “You will behave yourselves, gentle- 
men, while my friends relieve you of your 
gold-dust. The man who makes one little 


move dies.” 
Followed the soft thud of footfalls and the 
singling of spurs as the bandits went from 
ing-table to gaming-table and patron to 
patron, collecting the pokes of gold-dust. 


RESENTLY a Hispano-Californian stepped 

out the door. In the hollow of his left arm 
he cafried a number of bags of gold-dust; his 
right hand held a cocked pistol. From the side 
of the door D’Arcy struck him down, seized him 
as he sagged and threw him to the ground be- 
side him. The man lay quite still. Almost 
immediately two more men appeared, an 
American and a Hispano-Californian, backing 
out, their pistols at the ready. D’Arcy took 
the fellow on his side, while Bejabers helped 
himself to the other. 

“That’s four of the brave lads accounted 
for,” D’Arcy murmured across the beam of 
light to his partner. “I’m thinking the other 
two will take it on the run.” 

One did. He appeared so suddenly, clearing 
the door with a magnificent leap, that there 
was no chance to strike him down. D’Arcy’s 
pistol barked once and the man slid forward 
on his face. Then the last man came through 
on the jump, and Bejabers leaped upon him 
with tigerish ferocity, hurled him violently 
to the ground and disarmed him. 

D’Arcy looked into the dance-hall. “If 
anybody here is sober enough to do it, come 
out and help with these prisoners,” he com- 
manded. 

From behind the rough bar, from behind 
cases and barrels of liquor, heads appeared. 
“They've killed both barkeeps,’”’ somebody 
complained, ‘“‘an’ wounded two miners.” 

Bejabers shoved his latest victim back into 
the dance-hall. ‘Drag all the prisoners in- 
side,” he commanded, “and guard them well. 
There’s another robbery bein’ attempted at 
our cabin, but I imagine that situation’s well 
in hand.” 

“Seguro, Senor,” a voice answered him, and 
the Texan, Judson, strolled in. ‘McCready 
and I put the kibosh on that deal.” 

“How?” 

“It was too easy. They come up to the 
cabin, afoot—five of em. One man laid back 
with the horses. The. five pushed the cabin 
door open quiet-like, lighted a big bundle of 
straw they carried, an’ tossed it inside to give 
em shootin’ light. I reckon they figgered on 
killin’ us all as we lay asleep to save trouble, 
because the light from that burnin’ straw 
wouldn’t have lasted long enough for them to 
work quiet an’.orderly—one gang searchin’ 
while the rest held their guns on us. 

“They never suspected us waitin’ off in the 

» 80 me an’ Mac crept up to take quick 
advantage o’ the good shootin’ light while 
Vilmont went after the horse-holder. It was 
fast shootin’, but me an’ Mac don’t ever figger 
to be careless in a pinch an’ we wasn’t then. 
Vilmont an’ the horse-holder exchanged shots 
an’ the Frenchman got one through the arm. 

ne horse-holder mounted an’ galloped off.” 

T'll get him,” D’Arcy promised and ran to 
where Jim Toy stood with the horses. At his 
call Pathfinder trotted up to him; D’Arcy ran 
with him to the cabin, found his own saddle 
and bridle and swiftly placed them on his 


horse. The empty saddle holster he filled 
with a loaded pistol from one of the bodies 
lying in the doorway, mounted and rode down 
the arroyo. 

It was an overcast night and tke light from 
a moon in the last quarter was dim and inter- 
mittent, so D’Arcy held his horse to the waters 
of the arroyo which formed a faint silvery trail. 

Once the sky cleared and in the increased 
radiance he saw the hoof-marks of a single 
horse across a small sand-bar. He dismounted, 
struck a match and examined them. They 
were made by an unshod horse, fast ridden, and 
were very recent; he observed that the left 
hind hoof had not made as deep an impression 
in the sand as the others; also that this hoof 
scuffled the sand a little, as if the animal 
favored it somewhat. 

‘Wonder if the beast received a bullet while 
Vilmont and his man were exchanging shots,” 
D’Arcy pondered, and lighted more matches. 
Sure enough he found a small splotch of blood 
on a little stone. It had not yet congealed! 

“Easy now,” he thought. “We’ll walk a bit, 
Pathfinder. He’ll not be apt to suspect a 
single man overtaking him if we’re not in a 
tearing hurry.” 

In the gray dawnlight at the crossing he 
found the trail again; when he climbed out of 
the Arroyo Chico he saw, in the grassy plain 
half a mile in front of him and an equal dis- 
tance off the main-traveled trail, a man riding 
a tired horse. In the uncertain light they 
bulked indistinctly. D’Arcy kept to the main- 
traveled trail, paralleling the other’s southward 
course, and rode at a comfortable little jog. 

And now, as the dawnlight slowly flooded 
the sky, D’Arcy saw that the man he followed 
was a Hispano-Californian mounted on a black 
horse that limped slightly at every step. He 
was interested to observe that when the man 
became aware of his presence on the plain he 
pulled up and studied D’Arcy closely; then, 
evidently disturbed, turned his horse west, 
apparently with the desire not only to put 
more distance between them but to lose him- 
self in the heavy growth of oaks and willows 
down along the river bank. 

‘Well, Pathfinder, we might as well get this 
gossoon,” D’Arcy observed to his horse, 
touched him with the spur, and headed him at 
the fugitive. 


E WAS again the cavalry captain charging 
with raised pistol. On the instant he 
started the Hispano-Californian raised his rifle 
and took deliberate aim. But something hap- 
pened. The weapon was not fired, and D’Arcy’s 
enemy dropped the rifle, whirled his tired horse 
and fled through the oaks, firing with his pistol 
as he did so. 

D’Arcy felt Pathfinder flinch under him and 
knew the horse had been struck. For a 
moment he faltered, then with the high courage 
of his royal blood, leaped forward again. But 
the other man’s pistol was empty now and 
every stride was carrying D’Arcy closer to his 
prey. It came into his mind to take this man 
alive, to bring him back to Happy Camp, there 
to be hanged with his companions. 

His voice rose in a wild Gaelic hunting cry as 
they broke from the cover of oak-trees and 
raced straight for the main portal of the 
Guerrero hacienda. Fifty yards from it Path- 
finder was at the black horse’s tail; thirty and 
he was at the black horse’s saddle-girth. The 
Hispano-Californian leaned over, drew his long 
knife from his bota, turned in the saddle and 
slashed at D’Arcy—and in that moment the 
latter recognized Romauldo Guerrero! 

His pistol barrel fell swiftly on the wastrel’s 
wrist and the knife clattered to the ground, as 
the black horse faltered, staggered and went 
to its knees. Straight over its neck Romauldo 
slid and turned a somersault in front of his 
mount; as he struggled to rise D’Arcy pulled 
Pathfinder up on the animal’s hind legs and 
shot out of the saddle, landing on his feet some 
fifteen feet in advance of Romauldo. 


His pistol covered the latter, whose hands 
automatically went upward.. Romauldo, 
curiously enough, was on his knees, his atti- 
tude now one of supplication. Around the 
pair Don José’s dogs raced, baying furiously, 
arousing the household to the extraordinary 
events taking place in the front yard. 

“Tf you move from that position I will kill 
you,” D’Arcy warned. Romauldo’s horse lay 
outstretched, too badly dazed by the fall to 
attempt to rise. From the saddle D’Arcy took 
the riata, passed the loop over his prisoner’s 
torso, imprisoning his arms, and then made half 
a dozen half-hitches around the man to secure 
him still further. 

“You may stand up,” he said. With the end 
of the riata in hand he examined Romauldo’s 
horse. It was the mare, Kitty, stolen out of the 
meadow at Happy Camp! So that accounted 
for the royal race Romauldo had given him! 

He looked at Pathfinder. The big stallion 
stood panting heavily, dripping perspiration 
from every pore and blood from a pistol wound 
through the muscle of his off leg, high up near 
the shoulder. Another bullet had notched one 
of his ears and blood was running down his 
blazed face. 

The door of the hacienda opened and Don 
José and his daughter stood in the entrance. 

“Hah! Romauldo!” the old don cried. “A 
prisoner, eh? Thou graceless one. What hast 
thou been doing now—God of my soul, Don 
Dermod D’Arcy!” 

“Your son is my prisoner, Don José. I have 
but this moment captured him. He has given 
me a long race. Had I been able to come up 
with him off in the valley yonder I would not 
have subjected you and Seforita Josepha to 
this humiliating scene. At your very doorway 
his horse fell.” 

Father and daughter advanced and looked 
Romauldo over in agonized silence. Josepha 
was the first to speak. 

“But this is not Romauldo’s horse, Don 
Dermod. This is the mare, Kitty. Unless it 
be that you have sold the mare to my 
brother 7 

“T did not sell him the mare,’’ D’Arcy re- 
plied hotly. ‘He stole her from me. I have 
pursued him half the night from my camp on 
the Arroyo Chico.” : 

“Don Dermod D’Arcy lies,” Romauldo re- 
plied coolly. ‘He sold me the mare. He can- 
not prove that I was on the Arroyo Chico last 
night.” 

“‘He cannot prove where it was I sold Kitty 
to him, Don José. Not only was he there, but 
I have trailed him from there. He was a 
member of a band of twelve robbers and mur- 
derers who raided the camp,” and D’Arcy 
told in detail the story of the fight. ‘“Behold,” 
he added, “‘this liar is lame. He has a pistol 
wound in his leg. In Sacramento recently he 
killed a man who caught him cheating at cards. 
I was standing by and he tried to kill me. I 
returned the fire as he retreated and shot him 
in the thigh.” | 

“Ah! So you figured in that affair, Don 
Dermod. I have heard of the occurrence, but 
you are the first to tell me that my son was a 
principal in it.” 

“T speak the truth, Don José. On my honor 
as a gentleman.” 

The don’s face was a wilderness of conflicting 
emotions. In his heart of hearts he knew his 
son for the scoundrel the boy was, yet—he was 
a father. Also, he was—Don José Guerrero. 
He could not afford to side with a gringo against 
the blood of his blood.” 

“Did my son kill or rob anyone at your 
camp?” he inquired in a rather small choked * 
voice. 

‘ “He was an accomplice of those who killed, 
and as such, as guilty as they. And he has 
robbed me of a horse.” 

“In the matter of the man you say my son 
killed in the gambling-house at Sacramento, I 
have it on good authority that Romauldo 
killed to avell being killed.” 
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” “That is probably true, but—he drew first 
and fired first. He knew the penalty in that 
company for cheating in a monte game.” 

“There is much to be said on both sides, Don 
Dermod, and naturally I cannot side with 
strangers against my own flesh and blood. Be 
good enough to unloose my son.” 

But Dermod D’Arcy only shook his head. 
‘“‘He is my prisoner and as my prisoner he shall 
accompany me back to Happy Camp and there 
stand a fair trial for his misdeeds.” 

“Tn your camp, Don Dermod,” Josepha said 
quietly, “this foolish. boy will be without 
friends. In your camp you will hang him.” 

“T hope so!”” The words came angrily and 
fiercely. 

“For my sake, Don Dermod, would you 
elect to go quietly back to your friends and say 
nothing of this incident?” 

“T would not do that even for you, Josepha. 
To be faithful to you I would have to be faith- 
less to society, to my friends, to the law.” 

“There is no law,” Don José reminded him 
fiercely. “This boy is my son and from the 
very shadow of his own home he shall not 
be taken to satisfy your desire for vengeance.” 

‘There is a law. True, it is not as yet here, 
but—it comes,” and he pointed toward the dim 
blue sky-line of the Sierras. “Until it comes in 
all its cold majesty and in its various forms, 
attended by its accredited servants, the laws 
on the Arroyo Chico are but two in number. 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not kill.” 

“At'the Rancho Arroyo Chico,” Don José 
reminded him, “I am the law.” He com- 
menced lifting the half-hitches of the riata over 
Romauldo’s shoulders, but D’Arcy with a 
savage jerk drew the riata tight again. ‘You 
will force me to have my servants take my boy 
from you, Don Dermod.” The old man was 
striving to the last to be courteous. “If you 
resist them I shall not be responsible for what 
may happen to you.” 

D’Arcy mounted Pathfinder, tied the end 


| of the riata to his saddle, lifted his hat, and 


turned his horse in the direction he had come. 

As the rope drew taut Romauldo was jerked 
along; in order to avoid being dragged on his 
face he had to walk behind Pathfinder. 

“I give the mare, Kitty, to you again, 
Sefiorita,” D’Arcy called to Josepha. ‘She 
may still be worth saving, but I do not want 
her. She reminds me of that which today 
I lost forever.” 

Swiftly the girl ran to him and laid a detain- 
ing hand on the reins. ‘That which you have 
lost may be regained,” she whispered. 

He understood perfectly. “I would give 
this young animal to his people,” he assured 
her, “did not the sorry gift carry with it the 
lives of other men. Already my weakness for 
you has cost the life of one man, but today 
this scurvy dog shall not escape to kill again.” 

“T know,” she pleaded. “For my own sake 
I do not ask, but for the sake of my father, for 
the sake of our family pride, I ask it. I shall 
pray for you, Don Dermod. I shall ask the 
Virgin and all the saints to guard you and bless 
your enterprises, if you will but spare my father 
this disgrace. And I will not wed with Tomas 
Espinosa.” 

He removed her hands from the reins and 
with a gentle sweep of his powerful arm thrust 
her aside and rode on, with his prisoner trudg- 
ing at Pathfinder’s heels. Behind him he 
heard the hue and cry as Don José sought to 
rouse his retainers, so he drew his pistol and 
reloaded the empty chamber. 

Suddenly he felt the riata slacken. He 
looked back. Josepha had found the knife 
her half-brother had dropped a few yards 
before the mare had fallen with him; she 
had cut the riata and Romauldo was running 
for the house at his best speed. D’Arcy 
overtook him with ease, leaned from the saddle, 
swept Romauldo up and across Pathfinder’s 
neck, whirled again and galloped away. He 
had a brief vision of Josepha Guerrero standing 
in the dusty tarweed, her lovely face deathly 
white, her eyes brimming with tears. But the 


| surprising thing was that she was not beside 


herself with baffled rage. He pulled up. 
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“I would die for you,” he called to her, “byt 
I will not be weak for you.” 

“When you have finished with his poor 
body,” she sobbed in English, “bring it back 
to us, please. Adios, hermano mio! Vaya usted 
con Dios!” 

Into D’Arcy’s thigh Romauldo Guerrero 
sunk his sharp white teeth. He was a fighter 
to the last and scorned no weapons. D’ 
brought the barrel of his pistol down on the de- 
fenseless head and Romauldo loosened his hold, 
Pathfinder, despite his wound, swung into his 
long fast canter and D’Arcy headed him north 
for the Arroyo Chico. 

A mile out in the plain he looked back. Half 
a dozen horsemen were just emerging from the 
fringe of oaks and in their leader D’ 
recognized Don José Guerrero. “If I can but 
reach the trail the miners travel, surely there 
will be men there to protect and help me pre- 
serve justice,” he thought, and headed that 
way. The road was deserted when he reached 
it, but far up the trail he saw three horsemen 
coming toward him and rode to meet them. 

To his relief the approaching horsemen sud- 
denly broke into a hard gallop. Behind him 
pistols and rifles spoke and bullets whined over 
him or threw dust up in the road in front of 
him. Then he was passing the horsemen who 
swerved to let him by, and his heart leaped to 
hear Bejabers Harmon shout: 

“Crack on, Dermod. We'll take care of the 
greasers.”” 

“Don’t hurt the old man!” D’Arcy cried 
back, and pulled up. Straight at the advancing 
Californians rode Bejabers, Judson and 
McCready—three armed men against six who 
had already foolishly emptied their weapons. 
As one man the Californians turned and fled 
before that furious charge. Don José alone 
hesitated, but a volley of bullets whistling 
over his head decided him; he too turned and 
fled with his men. 

“Tf they load up and tackle us again,” 
Bejabers warned as he rejoined D’Arcy, 
“they’re bigger fools than I think they are. 
Who you got there, son?” 

“The horse-holder who shot Vilmont and 
escaped. Romauldo Guerrero. [I trailed him 
and we had a running fight.”’ 

“His family know you got him—and why?” 

“T told them.” 

“T’ll spell you a few miles with the prisoner,” 
Judson suggested and lifted Romauldo across 
his own saddle. “Your horse is well-nigh 
spent.” 

Bejabers grinned into D’Arcy’s pale, tor- 
tured face. “The Lord moves in mysterious 
ways His wonders to perform. When I found 
you’d gone trailing this wolf I give orders to 
the boys to hold the six prisoners we had until 
I could see if we’d get enough for a mess. I 
was afeared something might happen to you, 
so me and Mac and Jud saddled up and lighted 
out after you. We followed that bloody trail, 
too. I knew you’d get your man if you had to 
foller him to Mexico.” 

McCready rode up beside Bejabers and 
nudged him. ‘Drop back, you born eediot. 


in? 2? 


Can’t you see the chief’s cryin’. 


ATE in the afternoon the four partners, with 
their prisoner, arrived at Happy Camp. 
No work had been done on the stream that 
day and every miner and hanger-on in the dis- 
trict was eagerly awaiting their return. Be- 
jabers, who now carried the prisoner behind 
him, rode up to the dance-hall door and threw 
Romauldo roughly off. Then he leaned from 
his horse and with the butt of his revolver 
hammered on the dance-hall wall. 

“This is to be the first trial where Alcalde 
Harmon presides,”’ he shouted, “and, by the 
holy poker, he’s goin’ to be a presidin’ officer. 
Don’t let me hear no interruptions or loose 
undignified talk. Everythin’ about this here 
trial’s goin’ to be done regular and if any gent 
present thinks he’s equipped with better notions 
o’ law and order than the alcalde o’ Happy 
Camp he’d better make his will here and now! 

“Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye! This ho 
court is now in session. Draw near and pay 
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cNow Ready ! 


1 A new, form-fitting shape ... you wear it under the 
most clinging gowns without possibility of detection, 
without marring smooth, fashionable lines. 


2 


AN IMPROVE 


KOTEX 


Offering Two New Exclusive Features: 


It is softer, too — fluffier—eliminating unpleasant chaf- 


ing and binding. 


ITH the presentation of the new style 

Kotex, exclusive in design, comes the 
most radical development in intimate feminine 
hygiene since the invention of Kotex itself. 


What form-fitting means 


You can wear the new Kotex without self- 
consciousness no matter how close fitting your 
gown, how thin and clinging its fabric. 

By a unique process, developed only after 
months of experiment, corners are now scien- 
tifically rounded and tapered so that the pad 
fits snugly, comfortably, securely, and is worn 
in the knowledge that closest-fitting gowns 
will retain their slim, smooth lines. 

This brings a composure, a sense of well- 
being, heretofore impossible. 


Softer — fluffier — chafing 
eliminated 
New exclusive methods have been found for 
making the absorbent filler sti// softer. Chafing, 
binding, similar discomforts are eliminated. 


Utmost protection is afforded delicate, sensi- 
tive skin. The importance of such an improve- 
ment cannot be exaggerated. 






No laundry—discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 


The improved Kotex retains 
all the advantages of the old 
Kotex, including the same area 
of effective absorbent surface 
you have always known. 


Women doctors, nurses, 
approve 

Women doctors, nurses in 
hospitals, in welfare depart- 
ments—have given these im- 
provements their enthusiastic 
approval. So will you! Your 
good health, your comfort, 
are considered—and, for the 
first time, your appearance. 


Embarrassment now 
definitely ended 





Utter safety is assured by 
the remarkable Cellucotton 
wadding which fills Kotex . . . 


How gaily social events can now 
be met... No limitations set by 
physical handicap ... The lines 
of any gown, however clinging, 
will remain smooth, unbroken. 


for it is 5 times more absorbent 
than cotton; it discards like tis- 
sue—you simply follow the directions given in 
each box; it deodorizes thoroughly while worn. 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment, without delay . . . comes in two sizes, 
Regular and Kotex-Super. : 

Remember, nothing else is remotely like the 
improved Kotex. Buy a box today. Kotex 
Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Supplied also through vending cabinets in rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 
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|strict attention. I app’int Judson and 
' McCready sergeants-at-arms and direct them 
to produce the prisoners immediately. I 
app’int as prosecutin’ attorney Henry Whittell. 
I app’int as defense attorney Joe Murphy. I 
app’int as clerk o’ the court, with power to 
administer oaths, Orson Watson. I app’int as 
interpreter for them prisoners that mebbe 
can’t speak English, Dermod D’Arcy, and I 
app’int the men o’ Happy Camp Minin’ 
District the gentlemen o’ the jury.” 

The prisoners emerged from the dance-hall, 
propelled somewhat violently, it must be con- 
fessed, by the willing sergeants-at-arms. Be- 
jabers eyed them coldly and one by one asked 
them if they spoke and understood English. 
Three admitted they did. “Are you guilty or 
not guilty o’ the crime herein charged: to wit, 
murder and robbery under arms, committed 
here shortly after midnight this mornin’?” 

D’Arcy repeated the question in Spanish to 
the others, and all six pleaded not guilty. 

“The clerk has a list 0’ witnesses to the 
hold-up in this here dance-hall. Call the 
witnesses and swear ’em.” 

The witnesses stepped forward promptly, 
told their stories in brief terse sentences and 
identified all the prisoners. Joe Murphy, the 
defense attorney, who had once practised law 
in Ohio, endeavored adroitly to shake their 
testimony but failed; as prosecuting attorney, 
Henry Whittell merely asked a few questions. 
He, Bejabers and Francisco were the last 
witnesses to testify. 

Again Bejabers rapped the dance-hall wall 
with the butt of his pistol. ‘There bein’ no 
further nominations I hereby declare nomina- 
tions closed. Joe, you got anything to say?” 

“What the devil can I say?” Murphy re- 
plied disgustedly. 

Bejabers’ bleak glance roved over D’Arcy, 
| who shook his head. 

“Somebody make a motion,” Bejabers 
pleaded. 

“T move that they be found guilty an’ sen- 
tenced to git hung!” a voice in the crowd 
cried. 
| “Any second to that motion?” Bejabers, it 
appeared, had once in his mixed past, studied 
rules of order. There was a vociferous second 
\from twenty men. “It has been regularly 
moved and seconded that these here skunks 
be found guilty and stretch hemp. All in favor 
o’ the motion signify by raisin’ their right 
arms.” 

Three hundred right arms were upthrust. 

“Contrary minded?” the alcalde shouted. 

The forest of arms descended; the crowd re- 
mained motionless. 

“Carried unanimous,” Bejabers announced. 

‘“‘Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye!”’ the clerk yelled. 
| “Court’s over.” 
| “Grave-diggers, front and center,” Bejabers 
commanded. “All hands fall in with picks 
and shovels and follow me.” 

“How .about coffins?” someone suggested. 
| “We'll roll ’em in their saddle-blankets.” 
| Truly, Bejabers Harmon had been born to 
| leadership! 





| HE execution of the seven survivors of the 
| raid on Happy Camp was accomplished 
| silently and expeditiously. They were mounted 
bareback on mules, the hangman’s knot ad- 
| justed under their ears, and the other end of the 
rope fastened to a stout limb. None of the 
doomed men weakened at the finish, and with 
the nonchalance typical of his mixed blood 
Romauldo Guerrero calmly smoked a cigaret 
while the rope was being adjusted. 

Bejabers looked around at the mules, held 
| by his helpers, standing calmly under their 

respective trees. ‘‘Are you all set?” he 
shouted. 

“Ready!” 
| Romauldo spat out his cigaret—his hands 
| were tied behind him. “Adios, Sefors,” he 
shouted grandly. “I forgive you all.” 

‘“‘Will you listen at that hoss-thief, tin-horn 
and killer,” Bejabers cried in huge disgust, 
‘‘a-tryin’ with his last breath to intimate that 
everythin’ hasn’t been done in a lawful and 
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orderly manner. Mule-holders! 
Hands off the head-stalls! Ringmasters! 
’Tenshun! Raise whips! Yow-w-w-w!” 

Seven men laid seven willow gads smartly 
across the rumps of seven mules; the frightened 
animals sprang forward, the ropes tautened 
with a savage jerk as the condemned men slid, 
kicking, over the mules’ rumps and dropped 
with a thud. They twisted spasmodically two 
or three times, then their legs straightened 
and they swung gently in the night breeze that 
blew down the canyon. Out in the meadow 
the mules paused, turned and snorted, but 
save for this and the rustle of the pines the 
silence of death lay over Happy Camp. 

Bejabers Harmon broke that silence. ‘“Aj] 
hands down to the dance-hall where, as public 
administrator, I puppose distributin’ the liquid 
assets of our late feller citizen whose murderer 
has just paid the penalty of his crime in a highly 
legal and technical manner.” 

The crowd followed him silently away. As it 
passed the cabin of D’Arcy and company, 
Bejabers looked in at D’Arcy, seated before 
the fireplace, his chin in his hands. 

‘‘Wasn’t you to the party, ol’-timer?” he 
queried. 

“No, Bejabers.” 

“Well, you missed a good hangin’. Every- 
thin’ went off as slick as a new red buggy—and 
that saddle-colored Romauldo said he forgave 
us all. You feelin’ a mite disturbed below 
decks, son?” . 

“My heart’s broken, Bejabers. I traded love 
and happiness with Sefiorita Guerrero for law 
and order and the body of her half-brother.” 

“Stood between your love and dooty, eh? 
Well, the luck runs that way for a while and 
then it gits worse, don’t it?” He eyed his 
partner sympathetically. ‘What you need is 
a drink!”’ he suggested. 

D’Arcy ignored the suggestion. “I promised 
her I’d bring the body back to the rancho for 
interment in their little family cemetery, 
Bejabers. Will you help me?” 

“Have I got to go trapesin’ around the 
country with that feller’s carcass?” the little 
man complained. ‘He’s as big a nuisance dead 
as he was alive.” 

“T promised the girl.” 

‘Well, I reckon you got to make good on 
your promise. I’ll help you. But we got to 
wait till mornin’. Our horses got to have a rest. 
Dog-gone it, if we could only start while he’s 
limber, it wouldn’t be no trick at all to drape 
him over a mule.” 

“We'll make a sort of stretcher with blankets 
tied between two long stout lodge poles; then 
we'll swing this stretcher between two mules, 
fore and aft, and thus make shift to deliver 
Romauldo.” 

Bejabers scratched his ingenious head. “I 
reckon I’d better not let him hang more’n an 
hour, or he’ll be hard to lay out and make look 
pretty. Won’t you come along and help cele- 
brate the biggest day in Happy Camp?” 

But D’Arcy declined, so Bejabers departed 
to manage the distributing of the estate. Two 
hours later he came in and D’Arcy noticed he 
was a little drunk. 

“Had to work myself up to it, son,” he 
apologized. “The fellers are holdin’ a grand 
wake over Romauldo—in the dance-hall. After 
the hard work I done on him I’m layin’ you 
ten to one he looks ca’m and beautiful when we 
hand him over.” 

D’Arcy was touched. “Thank you, Be 
jabers,” he murmured. “You're a thoughtful 
little man, so you are.” 

“Ain’t no sense inflictin’ needless shocks 
ter the innercent, son. Woops! Cracky, Pm 
tight. Prove the love of a pardner fer his 
pardner—and snake off my boots!” D’Arcy 


’Tenshun! 


undressed him and tucked him in his bunk. 


“Law’n orders established,” Bejabers 

drowsily. ‘We set a precedent. Only regret 
I got—dug one grave too many—love’s labor 
lost! Woops, I’m tight. Had to do it, son, 
Dirty work, sober—because I ain’t no under- 
taker!” His mind now took a legal tum. 
“Lordy,” he murmured, “how I do hate 
monkey with a corpus delicti!” 
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After breakfast next morning the pack- 
mules were rounded up together with four 
saddle-horses. The gold was packed in the 
kyacks; then the rude cacolet, containing 
Romauldo’s body, was swung between two of 
the mules and D’Arcy, Bejabers, Judson and 
McCready, fully armed, mounted their horses 
and rode for the Rancho Arroyo Chico. Path- 
finder was left at home this time, though his 
wound proved to be superficial. 

The long march to the Rancho Arroyo 
Chico was a silent one. In mid-afternoon they 
came again to the hacienda and again the chorus 
of yelps from the dogs brought the household 
to the front door. Behind Don José’s stal- 
wart shoulder D’Arcy saw the pale lovely face 
of his daughter. He bowed low in his saddle. 
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“Don José,” he announced, “in conformity 
with the promise I made your daughter——”_ | 

But Don José had seen the cacolet and knew | 
what it contained. “In heaven’s name, depart | 
with that which you bring!” he cried hoarsely. | 
“To the grove yonder, I beg of you. I will meet | 
you there. There is a reason! Quickly, Don 

rmod.” 
perAbout face! Forward! March!” Be- 
jabers gave the commands. “Better fightin’ 
ground among the oaks than here in the open,” 
he suggested. ‘What d’ye suppose has run up 


“He may have company, Bejabers.” 

In the grove of oaks two hundred yards be- 
yond the house the little cavalcade halted. 
Don José procured his hat and walked out to 
meet them. 

“You have the body of my son?” he queried 
in a husky voice. 

D’Arcy nodded- Don José leaned against 
the trunk of an oak and buried his face in his 
arms 


“He was tried regular, found guilty by a 
jury of his peers, and hung,” Bejabers declared 
in his barbarous Spanish. Then to D’Arcy: 
“Poor old chap, I hate to rasp his feelin’s but 
it can’t be helped.” 

“T cannot receive the body,” Don José cried 
sobbingly. “Don Emilio Espinosa aad his son, 
Tomas, are here to arrange the details of my 
daughter’s marriage. Fortunately they were 
not aroused from the siesta when you ap- 
proached, but my daughter and I have not 
slept. We have been expecting you——” 

He broke down completely and D’Arcy and 
his party waited patiently until he could con- 
trol himself. 

“You have met Don Emilio,” he charged. 
“You know that he is a proud man, jealous of 
the honor of his house. Rather than ally his 
family with one that has bred an outlaw he 
would thrust his right hand into a fire. He 
must not know of this. I beseech you, Don | 
Dermod, protect me and the honor of my | 
house.” 

“How?” The practical Bejabers had spoken. | 

Don José ignored him. ‘Ah, no,” he wailed | 
piteously, “not this disgrace. I cannot bear it. | 
You must keep our horrible secret, Don Der- | 
mod. Tell me, my friend, you will not bring | 
sorrow and humiliation upon a man of my | 
years. I am old, I have not long to live; I | 
a see Josephita safely settled in life before | 

ie.” 

D’Arcy’s heart bled for the don. “I will keep 
your secret, Don José, but others will not. | 
Six of his companions were hanged with 
Romauldo, and five others were killed by my 
partners in the attempted robbery. This news 
cannot be stifled. The identity of your son is 
known; this affair will be told in every mining- 
camp in California within a month.” 

“Within a month—yes. But not now. To- 
morrow I ride with my daughter, Don Emilio 
and Tomas to San Juan Bautista, there to 
consummate the marriage. It is ible to 
forestall this news, for we ride before it and 
since Don Emilio and his son do not speak 
English and are not in the habit of conversing 
with gringos, it may be long before this terrible 
story comes to their attention.” | 

“But when Don Emilio learns the truth——” | 

It will then be too late. The marriage will 
y have been accomplished and there is | 
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no divorce among our people. The Espinosag 
will rage for a period, then make the best of the 
sad affair.” 
Bejabers cocked his short leg over the pom. 
mel of his saddle and eyed Don José disap. 
| provingly. “Well, what about this,” and he 
| pointed to the thing that swung between the 
| pack-mules. eee 
“Bury it—far from here,” Don José pleaded 
| “Very well, Don José. I will bs ss Sal de- 
| sire.” D’Arcy glanced at his partners. “Let's 


somewhere without tools,” Bejabers roared, 
“Dang you, son, you got a heart like a child, 
Sometimes I swear I grow plumb weary 9’ 
humorin’ you.” 

“T have a plan, Bejabers. We will carry the 
body to the river and throw it in. Then Don 
José can arrange to have one of his men find it, 
It will appear to be a clear case of murder— 
a situation, at any rate, that will enable Don 
José to cast grave doubt upon the story that his 
son was hanged at Happy Camp. The body 
must be recovered from the river while Don 
Emilio and his son are here. Then it can be 
buried decently and the suspicions of the 
Espinosas will have been thoroughly lulled.” 

He turned to Don José and explained his - 
plan. - Eagerly the old don accepted it; indeed, 
tears of gratitude welled into his eyes, and he 
departed, at once to arrange with one of his 
faithful retainers to find the body. 

Presently a vaguero rode out and joined 
D’Arcy’s party, which then moved off, skirt- 
ing the hacienda in a wide circle and heading 
west for the Sacramento River. At the bank 
the body was removed from the cacolet, Be- 
jabers put a bullet through its chest, the 
vaguero fastened his rawhide riata to it, and 
McCready and Judson tossed it out into the 
water. Solemnly the vaqguero towed it down- 
stream a little way, then hauled it into the soft 
mud close to the bank and secured the other 
end of his riata to a tree, after which he gal- 
loped off to the hacienda, there excitedly to re- 
port to Don José the finding of his son’s body 
in the river. 

The cacolet Bejabers threw into the river 
and stood for a moment watching it float away. 
‘Well, that job’s done,” he growled, “and as 
long as I live I ain’t never goin’ to feel the 
same. This here job’s sort o’ like body-snatch- 
in’. Let’s wash our hands.” 

They camped on the trail that night, their 
camp-fire twinkling in the long line with 
of other miners bound to the new diggings 
farther north. 

At Sacramento next day they deposited 
their gold with the agent of Wells Fargo & 
Company’s Express, for shipment to the 
Philadelphia mint, retaining only sufficient 
to purchase a supply of provisions. Then, fol- 
lowing a night of the sort of gaiety peculiar 
to the masculine population of Sacramento, 
they packed their provisions on the mules and 
returned to Happy Camp . . . As they rode 
north they met on the trail, a few miles south 
of the Rancho Arroyo Chico, Don Emilio 
Espinosa, his son, Tomas, and a bodyguard 
of six vaqueros riding south. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation D’Arcy made himself known 
to them. : 

“Hah! Don Dermod D’Arcy.” Don Emilio 
feigned a heartiness he was far from feeling 
and proffered his hand to his quondam guest. 
Tomas merely bowed and raised his hat. 
“What do you in this country, my friend?” 

“With my friends here I am engaged @ 
mining, Don = 

“You prosper?” 

“Raceedingly. But the labor is very great. 
And you? What, if I may ask, brings you into 
Alta California?”’ 

“We have been visiting with Don Jot 
Guerrero, but departed sooner than we : 
anticipated. You have heard of the murder 
his son, Romauldo?”’ ns = 

“One never hears of the tragedies in the Cal- 
fornian families hereabouts,” D’Arcy 

| guardedly. “You say the boy has been mur 
| dered?” 


play the game, gentlemen.” 
“You mean you want us to dig a graye 
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“Murdered and his body cast into the river. 
One of Don José’s vaqueros, working cattle 
along the river, found it. The body had been 
dead perhaps two days. Shot through the 
chest. We remained only long enough to at- 
tend the funeral and then departed, leaving 
our poor friend immersed in grief. It is very 


“J grieve for Don José and his daughter. I 
remember meeting the dead boy when I had 
the good fortune to be your guest last year at 
San Juan Bautista. And, if I remember 
aright,” he added, turning graciously to Tomas, 
“your estimable son was spoken of at that time 
as betrothed to Don José’s beautiful daughter. 
What a fortunate fellow you are, Tomas!” 

“The marriage must, of necessity, be de- 
layed in view of her brother’s death,” Don 
Emilio replied for his son. ‘A due period for 
mourning——” 

“How very unfortunate.” D’Arcy held out 
his hand to Tomas, who appeared not to see it. 
“Well, we ride far today and must be moving 
on. It is a signal pleasure to renew our happy 
acquaintance, Don Emilio, even for so brief 
a period. And I am glad to have this early 
news of the sorrow which has descended upon 
the Guerrero family. I must call upon Don 
José as I ride past his hacienda and express 
to him and his daughter my profound sym- 


thy. 

Pe eThat would be very gracious of you, Don 
Dermod.” Don Emilio raised his red vicufia 
sombrero and they parted. 

“Who’re those two hombres?” Bejabers 
wanted to know. 

D’Arcy told him and related the gist of their 
conversation. 

“You’re a two-faced sort of cuss, Dermod.” 

“Tam not. I’ma diplomat.” 

“Well, you got a stay o’ judgment with the 
gal, anyhow.” 

“T knew I would have that when I planned 
to make a soft bed for the Guerreros to lie on. 
Don José chose the lesser of two evils, as I 
expected he would, my boy. He must have 
realized that a death in the family would of 
necessity delay the marriage, but that was to 
be preferred to the disgrace that impended. 
It would be very improper for the girl to marry 
immediately after her brother’s death. Ac- 
cording to the code she should have at least 
six months to mourn him. And in six months 
many things may happen.” 

“You’re cuter’n ary fox, son. Mebbe in 
six months the old don gets tempted beyond 
his strength on a horse-race or a cock-fight and 
spends the weddin’-dowry.” 

“That means he’ll be back for another loan, 
doesn’t it?” 

“I'd take a bet on it.” 

“Well?” 

“Cuter’n ary fox, pardner, that’s what you 
are. Ifa feller didn’t know you he’d most likely 
think you was hard-hearted.” 

“My heart aches for Josepha, Bejabers. 
An English soul in Hispano-Californian sur- 
toundings. How she must suffer! The old 
man’s a fool, a mercurial old jackass, saddled 
with illusions and worn-out customs. Also, 
he’s a child and like a child his patrimony 
= beg through his fingers if he is given a free 


Bejabers stared at his partner, amazed. 
“A feller’d think,” he retorted, “that you was 
still figurin’ on marryin’ his daughter.” 

“T have never planned for anything else. 

course I’ve run into some hard luck, but— 
I know what I am doing.” 

He got out his old tin flute and commenced 
playing a merry lilting little Celtic ballad, for 
the first time in nearly a year. Evidently he 
did know what he was doing! 


D’Arcy and his band battle with 
@ foe more deadly than any 
they have so far encountered—the 
Scourge that sweeps Happy Camp 
with deadly virulence—in Peter 
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Wine of tomatoes 
gorgeously spiced! 














You are right 
All catsups do not taste alike 


OVER and beyond the fresh- 
picked, fresh-kept tomatoes that 
make up Snider’s Catsup, its secret 
of flavor is of course in the art of 
cooking and spicing. 

This recipe; now a classic in 
tomato cookery, is a measured, 
careful mulling—a process exclu- 
sively Snidet’s. 


What a sparkle this sauce has 
—in truth the wine of tomatoes 
gorgeously spiced. What a pick-up 
it gives to the palate, and how dif- 
ferent from what most people 
would call just “catsup.” 

No wonder that Snidet’s, the 
mulled catsup, has the call among 
folk who value the niceties of life. 


Snider's 
The mulled catsup 
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The choice of those privileged to choose—Snider’s 
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No other hair is just like Miss 
Del Rio’s—which speaks its own 
charm-story of personal good 
taste and personal supervision 


" “Oh of course it’s no secret,” 
9 says Miss Del Rio. “This 
hair of mine which so many folks 
talk and write about so kindly. I 
give credit to real fresh lemon juice. 
“It’s so simple to reason it out 
why you, too, should use real 
lemon juice. You see, all soaps 
leave a thin ‘viscous’ curd on each 
tiny strand of hair after a sham- 
poo. No—you can’t remove it 
with water; no, not if you try it 
twenty times. It leaves the hair 
like a mat! You just can’t ar- 
range it properly! 
“But—when you use real lemon 
juice, the mild, harmless, delicate 
lemon acid cuts the curd away. 


“Then, you know you have clean 
hair. And, real lemon juice makes 
it instantly possible to regain 
natural gloss; pretty color is 
undimmed.” 


Hakrve see Ry) 


P. S.—“ ‘Tell them to do it this way,’ 
my hairdresser writes me—‘Wash your 
hair thoroughly—at least two soapings— 
then rinse well to get out the free soap 
Add the juice of two California Lemons 
to an ordinary wash bowl of water (about 
4 quarts) and rinse with this, following 
with rinse in plain water.’ 

“That’s the way he rinses my hair.” 





Eveny modern woman should under- 
stand the value of real fresh lemon 
juice as a toilet requisite. Send today 
for our informative booklet, “Lemon, the 
Natural Cosmetic,” containing tributes 
from screen stars. Write your name and 
address on margin of this page, tear off 
and mail to 


California Frait Growers Exchange 
Sec. 1402, Box 530, Station “‘C,” 
Los Angeles, California 
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kind of companionship is just what you want.” 

She only would ridicule me. “If I can’t have 
an elephant—but I really almost could on this 
lawn—and he just would love wallowing in the 
river !—why not fall back on a dog, you think! 
No, thank you. I’d almost as soon adopt a 
baby. I believe you get fond of dogs and then 
they die in about a year. I prefer to have all 
my troubles under my own hat.” ‘ 

So we argued and she was obstinate and the 
talk drifted to other things. But each time 
I came down her eyes were brighter and more 
wearied, and she could interest herself in 
nothing. 

“Tf only you had a touch of genius or any- 
thing like that!” I said one day with more 
anxiety than flattery. ‘Then you’d put things 
at their right values. You’d see Keith isn’t 
worth a curse, much less a memory. But you’re 
so confoundedly commonplace.” 

I wanted even to make her angry if I could. 
But she took that smiling too. Then more 
seriously. 

“Jim, I have a genius for one thing, and yet 
in that I’ve always been a mute inglorious 
Milton and I expeet to die unhonored and un- 
sung. But I really have a genius for loving, as 
sure as you sit there! I could be someone else 
and make them me. But that’ll never come 
off.” 

If it couldn’t there was no use discussing it. 
I waved that aside. I was not fool enough to 
suggest the usual tonic and a little gentle dis- 
traction of the mind. So it lapsed and I grew 
yet more anxious about her ultimate recovery 
of the instinct of happy living. And then a re- 
markable thing happened. 

But before I go on to that I pause to hope I 
have made it clear that we were people without 
an ounce of what are called psychic instincts or 
promptings. If I have not, I must put it 
clearly on record that there was nothing of the 
kind. Helen had rather a cold critical intel- 
lectuality. I was just what I have described. 
And now for the beginning. 

Once in a while she would coax me to a 
theater in London, and then I would motor her 
home and return to my own diggings. On this 
particular night the play was excellent and we 
had enjoyed ourselves to the full. I remember 
we came out laughing and I suggested supper 
at Prince’s and she agreed, and I left her stand- 
ing on the edge of the pavement while I hunted 
for a taxi in the throng. Suddenly there was 
confusion and a general holdup of traffic, and 
I heard shouts and a woman screamed near me 
and I made my way back hot-foot to where I 
had left Helen, and she was gone. 

I could not imagine even dimly what had 
happened or where to look for her. And then 
to my consternation the crowd parted, and 
Helen emerged from the street, her white dress 
torn and stained, her wrap gone, clasping some- 
thing in her arms. 

“Good Lord, what on earth is it? Where 
have you been?” 

“Tt’s a dog!’ she gasped. “A puppy. . It was 
right under a taxi and I swung it out and fell 
down. Dolet’s getaway! Look at the crowd.” 

“But are you hurt? My dear old girl!” 

For she was white as death and the by- 
standers were very much inclined to cheer her 
for a regular sport. The London mob loves 
pluck and it likes a dog. A crowd certainly 
was gathering and a swift getaway in a taxi 
was indicated strongly. We achieved it. 

“Little brute! You might have killed your- 
self. Will you swear you’re not hurt?” I said 
indignantly when we were bowling along. 

“Honest Injun! And he isn’t hurt, either. 
Look here!’’ she said. 

She showed me the smallest black Scotch 
terrier I ever had seen. How such an infant 
contrived to be wandering in the Strand at 
half past eleven never will be known. At least 
we never found out. Helen declared when she 
knew him better that it was his audacious 
pluck and curiosity which had sent him out 
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rest of his family were nestling figuratively 
under their mother’s wing in a padded basket, 
That seemed probable enough. He had the 
look of it now though trembling all over with 
nerves and amazement. 

He was evidently a gentleman of the bluest 
Scotch blood, perfect with sharply pricked 
velvet ears, bright wise eyes, large head and 
quaint little sturdy legs, the promise of a 
square, well-set body—every point as it should 
be; and I speak with authority, for I know a 
bit about that breed. I liked the look of him, 
the feel of him, the minute I saw the creature, 

“Well, you never have ceased bothering me 
to get a dog. Now I’ve got him. The gods 
have spoken. And the first result is that we 
can’t go out to supper. I look as if I’d been 
in a drunken scrap. And good heavens! 
where’s my wrap? I never thought of it till 
now. See what it is to have a dog!” 

She would not be serious, but as a matter of 
fact it was rather a splendid thing to have 
dashed into that whirl of cars for the small 
scrap of life in her arms. I doubt if I should 
have done it myself. I stated that fact 
judicially. 

“Oh, yes, you would! He’s so ridiculously 
small, you see. You never would have let him 
go under just because he wanted to explore. 
bcc courage of the thing! What shall we call 

im?” 


I suggested “Sandy.” I noticed she was 
holding him up so that he lay with his head on 
her bare breast. It seemed the soft contact 
pleased her. 

“Ves—that will do. Sandy.’ She repeated 
it in a voice with a new note in it. 

I suppose if one has saved a life—even a 
dog’s—at the risk of one’s own, it may mean 
more than a little to one. Anyhow it was clear 
that the gods knew best. I took them home 
and still she held him to her breast. 

I pass on to the next time I went over to 
Tetford. Sandy had made good. She said he 
had reconnoitered the house and garden and 
decided they would do. There was indeed 
everything to recommend them. The lawn 
was a velvet couch for dreaming in the sun- 
shine and the trees here and there were full of 
promise for investigation and scuffling rushes. 
There was a rabbity paddock at one side of 
the garden from which nothing but a bowl of 
milk would coax him. Delicious secrets evi- 
dently were hidden for him in the clumps of 
rhododendrons, and when at last, exhausted 
with adventure, he collapsed upon the grass 
with a pink tongue extended, disclosing teeth 
as white as new ivory, it needed no words to 
assure her that his cup was full. He asked no 
more of life. She told me the story of those 
first days with a kind of amazed interest— 
amazed that such a trifle should have got hold 
of her. But it had, with a vengeance! 

She had a tendency at first to call him the 
elephant and to assure me that she found the 
presence of such a huge mammal inexpressibly 
soothing. It had been exactly the right pre- 
scription. Well, she might laugh, but it was 
true. From the minute that dog entered the 
house she was a changed woman, and I had 
only to stand aside and watch the miracle of 
love. I own it interested me enormously. 

Now here I must indicate the extraordinary 
love that bound those two together because it 
bore on what followed. Night or day they 
never were separated. Wherever Helen went, 
Sandy went. Even on shopping days in Lon- 
don he followed, but on his leash for safety. 
Whether she read or wrote he was at her feet. 
When she punted or paddled on the river he 
had his cushion in the stern. Even in 
garden and meadow adventures she must fol- 
low or he was soon at her feet again. 
walks were heavens of romance to both, for 4 
Scotch terrier is a born scout and he made her 
one too. 

In a word, he cured her. I saw the Helen of 
eighteen again, expectant and glad. 
under the influence of this constant human 
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A letter from 


Miss Adela T. Jones of 
Olympia, Washington 


Dear Sirs: 

Since I have been using PEBEcO 
Tooth Paste, my teeth have become 
whiter than when I used other brands. 
Iam so delighted! My teeth were not 
in such good condition last year. 
They were taking on a yellow look, 
which will mar any woman’s appear- 
ance. The use of PEBeEco has en- 
hanced them a hundred per cent. 

The constant use of PEBEco will 
make the dingiest looking teeth turn 
white, and make it possible to con- 
verse with friends without offending 
them. 

Truly, 


(signed) Adela Terry Jones 


For thirty years Pepeco has gained 
each year new thousands of users. Con- 
stantly the mails bring letters of praise. 


© 1928, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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salty tang 


Shining teeth 


a fresh sweet mouth 


HAT a joy it is to know that all day long your 
mouth is sweet and fresh. Your teeth white and 
charming. 

A great medical authority, fighting unhealthy conditions 
of the mouth, found that the most common cause of 
trouble was a slowing up of the mouth fluids which keep 
the mouth safe from acids. 

So he developed the formula of Pebeco with its special 
salt to keep the fluids healthily active. 

At the first touch of Pebeco in the morning, a cool in- 
vigorating tang summons the mouth fluids. For hours 
they bathe the surfaces of the teeth, between the teeth, the 
whole mouth. The bedtime brushing renews their activity 
for the night. No wonder your breath stays fresh and sweet, 
your teeth and gums sound. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N.J. Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Ltd. 


Free Offer: 


Send coupon today 


Thousands are 
grateful for its 


for generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. N-14, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


(THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER FEBRUARY, 1929) 








Please send me free your new large-size sample tube of 
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“JASMIN” 


MBERS glow in the grate. ... dyeing 
the shadows crimson. ... In the still- 
»...you....and he.... listening to 
the beating of your hearts .... Incense 
burns in the»curious bronze Lotus Bowl 
.... thin blue smoke sways slowly up- 
ward... .dreaming<\.. dreaming... .. 


Twilight. ... tinting an old courtyard.... 
Silver fountains... . murmuting.... yearn- 


ing for the moon—a bel ....én the 






blue pool of the sky... . palgpetals.... waft- 
ing....t0 you....to hith....a throbbing 
fragrance.... the memeey a great love.... 
that burned... . long; tong ago. 


wo of the Ancient East knew the witch- 
ery of incense to suffuse the air about 


them with a mysterious spell of dreams. This 
strange power is yours, unchanged, in Vantine’s 
Temple Incense. Nine exquisite Vantine fra- 
gtances await you at drug or department stores. 


Let Incense reveal what it can do for you. 
Send ten cents for nine sample fragrances. 


A. A. VANTINE CO. 


71 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 













ow do your feet 


look from behind ? 


JUST as you notice the unattractive 

appearance crooked or “run-over” 

heels ee to others, so it is noticed in 

you. Crooked heels spoil the grace of 
our walk and cause the ankles to wob- 
le, weaken and thicken. 

Correct this fault by wearing Dr. Scholl’s 
Walk-Strate Heel Pads. They equalize the 
body’s weight, remove all strain and make walk- 
ing a pleasure. You save more than their cost 
in heel repairs alone, and preserve the shape of 
your shoes. Quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. At all shoeand dept. 
stores, and leading drug stores—35c. per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 





companionship—for as regards other dogs he 
was a little stand-offish and high-brow—intel- 
lect in Sandy developed together with his 
adoration until I solemnly declare I have seen 
that dog do things that no hypothesis but 
reason could account for, and highly compli- 
cated reason, at that. 

Certainly Helen thought so, and their mutual 
understanding and contentment was in its way 
a most beautiful thing to see. I told her 
frankly one day that there had been a time 
when I began to think her mainspring was 
broken and the joy of life past resurrection. 

“And look at you now, and you owe it all 
to Sandy!” I said. ‘Was I or wasn’t I right? 
Wasn’t it a resurrection?” 

“A thousand times right. But——” She 
paused on a long sigh. ‘“Isn’t it strange and 
fearful to think that for all that love there’s 
no resurrection? Sandy goes out like a blown- 
out spark and I too. Well—let us live and 
love, for tomorrow we die. Only—I wish I 
might go first!” 

‘And what for Sandy then?” : 

“T did think of your taking him. But I knew 
even that wouldn’t console him. I’m a poor 
thing but hisown. So I’ve put it in my letter of 
instructions that you’re to give him the mercy 
of sleep and then we’re to be burnt together. 
Tell me, Jim, did you ever see the roses as 
lovely as they are this year?” 

I knew she shied at the subject from sheer 
inability to face her own position if the order 
of the exit should be reversed. And indeed I 
myself—and here the medical man comes in 
again—was very apprehensive of what might 
happen in a nature so highly strung as hers, 
keyed by fate to such suffering, if such a thing 
were to be. 

Reflecting, I brought her a present I knew 
she would dislike at first though from me she 
would not refuse it—a beautiful big Alsatian 
puppy—a harmony in cream and brown deep- 
ening into black on the back, with noble mask 
and keen ears and eyes, taut and alert in every 
nerve-cell. There is no dog more beautiful and 
faithful and none a better guard to his own 
people. I thought Fritzel’s care might not be 
amiss. She accepted him graciously and he 
was adopted straight into the family. After a 
while she said: 

“Jim, I love Fritzel with all my heart. But 
Sandy and I are one. Do you see the distinc- 
tion? I decipher Fritzel’s mind from the out- 
side, but I live in Sandy’s brain. You would 
not believe it—no, not even you!—if I told you 
how I can be in touch with him and he with 
me. Something far more intimate than words. 
Look now. I'll call him.” 

He was rollicking round the paddock far 
away. She put her hand over her eyes and 
sat very still for a second, the other hand lifted 
for silence. In a moment came a nearing rush 
and he was at her feet, panting, staring up into 
her eyes for instructions. A strange thing to 
see. In a moment more his round black paws 
were on her lap, his tail wagging furiously. 
Then he was off again, her eyes following him. 

“T called him with my mind,” she said. “I 
discovered that quite accidentally one day 
when I wanted him. And he can call me... If 
he were in difficulties now, I should know. 
Isn’t it strange? Do you believe in telepathy, 
Jim?” 

“Certainly. There are all sorts of queer 
mental byways unexplored as yet, but I’m not 
sure I’ve heard of an animal case. I should like 
to see you do that again; it may have been 
chance.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t. Idoitoften. But Sandy 
has taken me in hand. You haven’t been here 
for so long that you don’t know the new devel- 
opment,” she said. “You know there’s a créche 
in the village for the kiddies whose mothers work 
in the factory at Felton. Well, I couldn’t help 
thinking how they’d like the lawn and Sandy 
and Fritzel, and so a woman brings up the 
three- and four-year-olds twice a week and we 
all have a great time. I’ve got to know some 
of the mothers too. Fritzel is perfect with 
children—and as for Sandy”? Words could 
not express that perfection. 
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We discussed it at great length, and again jt 
interested me profoundly. She was openj 
out in so many ways—I could see the heart 
universal compassion growing in her. But J 
must come to the stranger parts of my story, 
I have given indication enough to show what 
they sprang from. 

Four years had passed since Sandy’s arrival, 
Fritzel had grown into magnificence. A 
may have beauty as noble as that of a lion or an 
eagle, and he had it all. He was a very present 
help in the troubles that the little Scotchman’s 
indomitable courage often invited, and the 
three walked abroad secure. My mind was at 
ease about them as it never yet had been, 

But be Fritzel what he would—and Helen 
loved the ground he walked on—their brains 
and hearts were not interwoven as were hers 
and Sandy’s. Those two understood each 
other in the most intimate and beautiful fash- 
ion I ever have seen. Love had worked its 
miracle and that atom of life had rebuilt 
Helen as doctors and philosophers could not, 
A singular thing to watch. 

Then came the end. An agonized telephone 
call from Helen: 

“Sandy is dying—poisoned. I have the vet 
here, but for heaven’s sake come!”’ 

I raced down, but I could do nothing. [| 
will not describe the scene. I have no wish to 
play upon emotion, and there are things that 
pierce me still when I recall them. The last 
convulsion came and she sat with her head 
dropped upon the little stiffening body. 
never shall forget her face when she looked up 
then. Her words startled me: 


“T saw an idiot child at the créche yesterday. 


If God can do that—and this—who can forgive 
Him? Is there any law anywhere at all in all 
this hell?” 

I pass this time over . . . 

It was then with senses sharpened by 
anxiety that I began to notice singular things 
about Fritzel. He had been devoted to Sandy 
—no closer dog-friendship ever existed; and 
they had formed certain habits which had all 
the authority of routine. Every morning after 
breakfast they trotted off side by side into the 
paddock to call upon the water-rats and other 
interesting families, and they allowed half an 
hour for this invariably. 

Now, on the morning after Sandy’s death 
Fritzel stood in the dining-room by Helen as we 
finished breakfast, bewildered, looking about 
him, looking up at her like one lost in a world 
unknown. It touched me more than I like to 
say, coupled with her hopeless look of pain. 

Suddenly I saw him turn to the French 
window open on the lawn. He froze into atten- 
tion as if someone were coming up the drive. 
Do you know that amazingly beautiful atti- 
tude of suspense in a dog when with head erect 
and one paw held up he thrills from nose-tip to 
tail-tip with hope and expectation? We 
watched him in amazement—there was no one 
he welcomed like that. 

A breath of roses blew in at the window and 
ruffled the curtains. Fritzel’s paw dropped. 
He laughed all over his face, his tail wagged 
delightedly. He leaped to the window and 
was gone. 

“So soon to be happy—to forget!” Helen 
said brokenly. “Sandy wouldn’t have—" 
But she could not finish the sentence. 

I went out and watched. Fritzel was hunt 
ing round the paddock in his usual way, alive 
with interest. He came back in about half an 
hour, found his mistress under the beech-tree 
and lay down beside her. But again I-n 
a curious thing—it is a part of my trade to 
watch seeming trifles. He had had a way of ly- 
ing that made a hollow for Sandy's repose, 
and there they would doze in a heap of 
and tranquil comfort all tangled up together. 
He stretched out in the same attitude now, 
with of course the difference that it 
the thinly haired under-part of his body to 
air—a thing a dog always avoids if J 
unless in very warm weather. Helen noticed it 
too. She pointed at him. me 

“Poor Fritzel—dear Fritzel! 1 was wm 
He doesn’t forget. But that’ll soon pass 
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Well—we must do the best we can for each 
other, old boy.” . 

Before I left that day I had seen Fritzel do 
another thing which I thought the most ex- 
traordinary of all. 

Their dinners always had been brought out 
and put a little apart in two basins on the 
veranda. Each took his own in perfect con- 
fidence that there would be no interference, 
and when that delightful moment ended they 
went down a certain path that led to the river, 
and then sat together under the beech-tree 
waiting for Helen. 

Now when the solitary dinner was brought 
out Fritzel looked about him with the be- 
wildered air of the morning. He walked up 
and down the veranda, hesitated, ate a little, 
nosed a bone out of the way, walked about 
again evidently much perturbed, then, re- 
turning, ate a large share of his dinner, leaving 
a portion untouched, and went slowly down the 
path to the river. 

“He doesn’t care for his food today. Take it 
away, Mary,” Helen said slowly. She had 
eaten nothing herself. 

“No, leave it,” I said quickly. 

From the window we could see Fritzel sitting 
under the beech where so much of Helen’s life 
was passed. Twenty minutes and more went 
by. Then suddenly he came leaping back with 
great arrowy bounds, his feet scarcely touching 
the ground, and so onto the veranda. He 
finished his dinner hungrily, took possession 
of the bone and went off with it to the tree. 
1 think Helen was disappointed in him. I, on 
the contrary, was constructing a possible 
drama in my mind. Which of us was right? 

After that I did two things. I came over to 
Tetford whenever I could spare the time and I 
got certain of the proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research and began to consider 
them, and when at Tetford I divided my watch 
between anxiety for Helen and interest in 
Fritzel. 

Of Fritzel I cannot enter all the details 
which carried conviction to my mind that he 
was leading exactly the life he had lived with 
Sandy and that he saw and interpreted things 
on a different plane of being from our own. 
But I saw it in his every movement. All 
Helen’s habits were riven by the change and 
loss. None of Fritzel’s. He was content. 

I was all this time profoundly interested in 
the literature of the Fourth Dimension—that 
singular world which is our own but which can- 
not be seen or realized through the blinding, 
distorting medium of the five senses. It always 
has been a vague traditional belief among the 
peasantry of many nations that animals have 
the faculty of seeing spiritual apparitions, and 
even in the Bible occurs the celebrated instance 
of Balaam’s ass who was so much less asinine 
than his master. 

Have certain animals anything of the Fourth 
Dimensional outlook? I seriously asked my- 
self whether, looking to our utter ignorance of 
the working of a dog’s consciousness, I should 
prove myself a lunatic if I entertained the 
hypothesis that Fritzel still was conscious of 
some impress, if I can put it so, of Sandy’s 
presence. I would not say anything about it to 
Helen, for her wound still bled, and she was 
sleeping badly again, relapsing slowly into the 
state from which Sandy had rescued her. On 
that head I had a right to real anxiety, but 
I understood her, and Fritzel I could not un- 
derstand. The one appeared to me blind, the 
other awake and aware. 

There were perpetually times when he would 
get up and smile—you know the delicious smile 
in a dog’s eyes—and stand with uplifted paw 
and then, giving the welcome, settle down into 
Peace at Helen’s feet. We could see nothing, 
and yet I would swear he hailed a friend. The 
Weirdest thing to watch, and yet breathing joy 
and security. 

At last came a letter from Helen: 

My dear Jim, I am writing on a subject that 
may bore you, but I know your endless com- 
Passion—and who has tested it more than I? 

here goes! I am beginning to think I did 





Fritzel an injustice. thought he cared so 
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o his relief he learned that 
Gastrogen Tablets correct ind1- 
gestion without raisin 1g of gas 











“For years I have been bothered occasionally by acid stomach and indigestion,” 
writes Mr. Robert Andrews of 128 West 72nd St., New York, “but uniil I 
tried Gastrogen Tablets I had found no effective way to get relief without the 
hiccups and raising of gas that seem to follow the use of preparations containing 
soda. Now I no longer suffer any such annoyances. Gastrogen Tablets are just 
what I was looking for and I not only use them myself, but recommend them to 
my friends who have any trouble with indigestion.” 








Everyone who has taken remedies for 
indigestion containing soda bicarbonate 
knows all too well that nine times out of 
ten gas and hiccups follow. 


The trouble is that soda leaves an alka- 
line residue in the stomach, which inter- 
feres with normal digestion, bringing on 
the gas and hiccups that make one so 
conspicuously miserable. 


Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda. 
They are compounded of alkalines that 
cannot act except in the presence of acid. 
So, after neutralizing the acidity of the 
stomach, they cease their work entirely 
and any excess passes from the system 
harmlessly and unchanged. You get quick 
relief—you get effective relief (for Gas- 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 


This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 


HCl+NaHCOs=NaCl+CO:+H20 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 


HCl+ %CaCOs= %CaChe+ %CO2 + 4H:20 





trogen does not retard normal digestion )— 
and you avoid the embarrassments of 
eructation, the medical term for the social 
error of belching. 


Gastrogen Tablets work so quickly that 
they drive away the discomforts of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in from 10 to 
15 minutes. Two or three tablets are 
usually effective. Get them today—try 
them next time your dinner brings you 
discomfort—you ‘ll be delighted with their 
spicy, aromatic taste and surprised at the 
quick and comfortable relief they bring. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
size bottles of 60 Tablets for 60c. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C28 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 GastrogenTablets. 
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| little when Sandy went—I have sort of under- silently showed me the result. I will not dwey : 
| valued him ever since. But once or twice lately on what I felt; reason told me it was a question awaite 
| —I had better tell you what happened last of hours. We stood by the wide window terest. 
night. waited. There was nothing else we could do, Sandy 
“You know Fritzel has slept on the upper Suddenly and silently Fritzel rose to his feet him.” 
veranda into which my bedroom opens. He and went towards the door. It was closed but and w 
never moves at night. You could not tell he not shut—I mean it was not ajar. There he tell. | 
was there. But last night—I could not sleep stood gazing at it steadily, one paw in air about 
and I am ashamed to say I was crying and very ears stiff as iron with intensity of listening. could s 
lonely, when suddenly he pushed the door open quivering from head to foot in the dead silence, not tel 
and came in. He walked straight to my bed, I had the impression that he might break out came a 
put his paws on the side and so stood, looking into a great cry and held my will against his Witl 
not at me but at the place where Sandy always _ that he should not, for I feared to move lest it pear 0) 
slept, wagging his tail and smiling. Then he should excite him more. but wh 
lifted one paw and laid it on the very place— Nothing of the kind happened. The door | ways I 
you remember how he would touch Sandy like seemed to move a very little ajar as doors turned 
that in the garden?—and so stood fora second sometimes do of themselves, and _instan what 1 
talking—you know the way they used to talk Fritzel relaxed into joy. Not a sound, not a stand t 
to each other?—and then dropped on the floor movement, but joy unmistakable, at dislike 
and went off to the veranda, satisfied. watching, glad. At the same instant Helen Sandy 
“Now this-sounds a trifle to you—you will raised herself in bed, white as death, radiant, Fritzel 
laugh!—but something in the way it all hap- “Sandy, Sandy!” she said, and fell back on fied. C 
pened made me ask myself whether it could her pillows again. It wa 
be possible that life once lived in a house leaves I thought it was death and the perception was abl 
some kind of emphasis behind it—not, of that sometimes comes with it and was at her real tall 
course, survival in any spiritual sense—which side in a moment—Nurse at the foot of the vanced 
a dog can realize. I seem to have read some bed. But she opened her eyes on me. subject 
such theory somewhere. Tell me if you ever “Lift him. He’s trying, but it was always her, bu 
have heard of that kind of thing. I can see it too high for him. Lift him, Jim.” interest 
might be only memory. Or even perhaps a I went as if in a dream to the other side of was not 
sense of smell—or some quite natural explana- the bed. Fritzel’s eyes led me to where Sandy on Frit 
. : tion. Do tell me what you think.” would have been standing, supposing—— J] -_ 
Lilac protects your skin I told her I had noticed the thing from the passed Nurse to do it and never shall forget her yet beh 
very beginning and had watched with the ut- expression. _, One 3 
most interest because I felt certain something There, because Helen’s eyes were on me, I toms 
en oors was going on beyond our comprehension and_ stooped and made the motion of lifting some- veranda 
well worth following up; but that her explana- thing that stood with paws on the bed strug- thing so 
| tion did not, I thought, meet the case or the gling to get up. And as I did it, she opened pebiy h 
e e intermittent character of Fritzel’s manifesta- her arms and made a place for him and laid her fix a 
t fi tions. I said I should prefer to defer giving cheek over where his head would have been, reach o 
O In ee 10n my own opinion until I had studied the sub- and so convincing was the drama that for an im 
ject more deeply, and ended by begging her to instant I believed I saw him myself. That —_ 
, Dae = - —_ ye ‘ - ioe heal eee Paap gi went back be poor 
is she did, an ave those notes lying _ satisfied and silent, and lay down by the fire. . 
those invisible nicks before me now. They are far more acute than Now what I am going to say oa true as ae 
2 epee mine, for a woman of Helen’s type brings in- truth and yet I scarcely can find words for it. * 
You can’t see them—those invisible tuition to aid observation and her knowledge __I felt no weight as I lifted, but I felt something 7 I of 
nicks of the razor that give germs and of the dogs and their ways was far closer than in my hands which I can describe only as life. pa 
dust their chance at your skin. — al sisi ams pms age | — - the Bruny * roa perry | 
tisk Ly She came to the definite conclusion that dumb. ad lifted life and laid it by Helen. I 
i —— — x — warning, —_| Fritzel thought he was not alone. He still, at knew it but understood nothing. The thing . =~ 
ittle infections develop. close intervals but not continuously, enjoyed was—that was all you could say. : oe ° 
Try this pleasant daily precaution: | the companionship. But the odd thing was Then instantly reason reasserted itself in us Tictt his 
dash Pinaud’s Lilac all over your face that she drew no deduction from this of life- both and we busied ourselves with her. Nurse hes 
after each ‘shave ... . Your skinis persistence. Sometimes she would call it gave herarestorative. Her pulse was stronger. i da 
alway 5 smoothly clear! | “idealized memory” or “‘a kind of reflex action Her attitude was one of rest, not of collapse. bet it car 
: : : ete Y | of the brain cells” and so forth. I, reading An hour went by and still she lay content. - rig wn 
_uilac is antiseptic, yet healing. | and thinking steadily forward into the new She had not moved and we dared not shift her. rained his 
The same wonderful ingredients, | worlds of psychology opening on the dazed But there was a glimmer of hope. ‘ae love” 
newly processed, make Lilac blander _ eyes of materialistic science, felt all this to be | After Doctor Marsham’s visit Nurse, am ti 
than ever. ja os we par Pibeegpepe mists os more payee young woman, — to = hier te 
, Dp: ee eat | especially as I passed her notes on to a man the firelight: “That was the most wonderful : 
You can buy Pinaud’s Lilac at all working high and far along the line of indica- thing I ever saw, doctor. Can you explain ph a 
drug or department stores. Buy it tions of the higher psychology, and his flash- it?” could n " 
today! The genuine Lilac has the ing interest in Fritzel’s problems enlightened’ _I could answer nothing. I had not adjusted “Whe 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red on the my own. I have mentioned already this friend my mind. But I assert this: when she left should liv 
bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. of mine. the room for a moment and I stood at the foot me—'For 
It was about six months after Sandy’s death of the bed looking down on Helen, now asleep, may com 
that Helen was taken very ill with influenza. I declare as solemnly as man can speak that I that 
| In reality it was grief plus a germ. She never saw Sandy’s bright eyes looking out at me and eet 
had been herself since her loss. The moment from under the shelter of her cheek. I consid 
the news reached me I went over and saw It has been said by a great Indian thinker remember 
Doctor Marsham, who had the case in charge, that when one meets a true ghost one is never “Ves— 
and gained his permission to look in when I frightened—fear denotes that the appearanceis icc 
would and consider with him what turn it only imagination. I believe the reason of this Yes—I an 
took. I knew we were in for a battle. would be that being ourselves a part of the Sandy was 
Influenza took Helen in its manifestation psychic we cannot fear it, whereas phantoms “AS you 
of high fever at first and utter exhaustion created by the imagination may be mon- seemed to 
later, and I thought she would slip through our strous and alien as the skeleton shadows of “Yes T 
hands. Doctor Marsham and the very excel-  tree-branches flung on snow, not having any Was he the 
lent night and day nurses thought the same. relation of truth to us at all. : “He was 
The day came when I may say I was sure of it. Before I leave this part of my story I wish to went towai 
| Fritzel had been permitted to go in and out state that I acquired the power of ws so A long p 
« ‘of the room all the time, partly because his that I could see the dog when I would. Call me “Tim, di 
Pp I N A U D bey perfect training made it possible, partly be- insane if you will, but remember that when we anything y 
| cause it was evident that Helen suffered in his chatter of consciousness it is in the first place a was like m 
|absence. Briefly, we regarded him as one of word more misused than any other, and in the seemed rea] 
L I i, A C | her slipping holds on life. second that what we ordinarily call conscious Again the 
On that afternoon I was in the room with the _ ness is nothing but a film thin as tissue-paper and curled | 
‘ | nurse, Fritzel lying beside the fire, the room in between the depths of the subconscious and aM exquisit 
[ Lilas de France ] full daylight. Helen lay in a white exhaustion. the heights of the superconscious. a God knows 
Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. ‘Nurse had taken pulse and temperature and I knew now that Helen would recover and of the won, 
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ell awaited her revelation with indescribable in- 
on terest. She never had uttered a word about 
nd Sandy from the moment of her cry of “Lift 
lo. him.” She was for a long time weak as water 
et and what was passing in her mind I could not 
ut tell. But the double life of the dogs went on 
he about her, and focusing, as I have said above, I 
ur, could see—whether with my eyes or not I can- 
ng, not tell—that they were together and went and 
ce. came as naturally as in life. 
mut With one exception. Sandy would disap- 
his on his own occasions for hours together, 
tit | but where I never could tell. There was al- 
| ways Fritzel’s delighted welcome when he re- 
mi turned. I have the impression and give it for 
ors what it is worth that Fritzel did not under- 
tly stand these absences, had no part in them and 
ta disliked them. But this is guesswork. I saw 
Ze, Sandy constantly lying on Helen’s bed, and 
len Fritzel conscious that he was there and satis- 
. fed. Of this there is no doubt. 
on It was not until spring had come and Helen 
was able to be on the veranda that I had any 
10n real talk with her, and by that time I had ad- 
Pe vanced greatly in knowledge of the difficult 


subject I was studying. Nurse was still with 
her, but she strengthened every day, and it | 
ays interested me when I could go over—which | 





was not very often—to see how her eyes dwelt 
: of on Fritzel, and his passion of devotion in re- 7 
ndy sponse. I began to have hope that he might f f 
Pi yet be her life-belt as Sandy had been. A 


One May day when the sun was shining and 
it was warm as June, she lay on a sofa on the 






























e, I veranda, propped high on pillows with some- 
me- thing soft and white flung over her. Sandy 
rug- lay at her feet, his head on his paws, his eyes 
ned fixed on her face, Fritzel on the ground within 
her reach of her hand. 
een, “Jim, do you know why I recovered?” she 
ran asked. “I was slipping straight down into 
be death when—can you guess?” ras ‘ 
Isaid nothing. I was not going to color her 
e. story with any reflection of my own. She went Wil t t e yo Uu nN S crowd 
€ as 
: on. 
fon “T saw you and Nurse like figures in a dis- 
: solving dream. You were ghosts to me. The ; ; . 
life. door opened and Sandy came in. He stood up her biscuits and home made cake 
and put his paws on the side of the bed next 
f the door. He never could get up alone because T looked like ll i wae 
it was too high for him, so I don’t know what : “ibbere awfu 7 wee pees 
Sidived, but in s minute he was in xy arme. until the biscuits and home-made cake 
as I felt his heart beat. He was much more real came in. 
than you and Nurse. He lay there thinking . 
ager. love to me exactly as he used todo. A dream— Then the men rag long, loud cheer 
nebires but it cured me. So don’t laugh it to scorn.” and the fun began. They pleaded to be 
A ane — nes as _ said we wnen Sapte waiters, they fought to cut the cake. 
Baa ead from his paws and was “think- ° 
ing love” to her under her very eyes! I almost And nothing would persuade them to 
Bes could see the vibrations passing from him io go until she promised another party right 
he . , . > . ° . 
erful - _— Mahar pg m P gt agp away with biscuits and home-made cake. 
plain cerned her most intimately. I saw it and she She was as surprised as they were to 
sad could not. She went on. find that she could cook. é 
el “When I woke up he was gone, but I knew I Rus Raval ves d Devil's Food Cake has been voted 
, lett should live. A line of Shakespeare’s haunted ut Aoyal recipes are 80 casy—and prove to America’s favorite. Make it 
hos ae W er in that sleep of death what dreams be : E saab <> least experienced with white or chocolate icing. 
may come——’ I wish you could know how can follow them successfully. 
hat I es 4 that dream was. You have been so kind i i 
: i tad patient with me about Sandy.” And Royal Baking Powder leavens per- 
Iconsidered a moment. “Do you happen to fectly every time. It makes your biscuits 
inker remember if Fritzel was in the room?” miracles of flaky lightness; your cakes rise to 
wei eye” = seit, hesitating as 4 Salton light and luscious perfection. 
tamemory. “I think he was near the door. i i 7 
f this ET wre And ia the heoe be ieee Royal Baking Powder is made always with 
f the Sandy was there.” pure Cream of Tartar, a Asbth they'd 
toms = you, say in your notes he often had | natural fruit product from ae rg a 
3” : 
ws of “Yes, I el tenitie: the notes. But, yes. ee Sunday supper. 
y any Was he there really?” 
at He was lying by the fire and got up and 
ng so went towards the door,” I said. Contains no alum 
yr long pause. Then very slowly: leaves no bitter taste Tue Royat Baxinc Powner Co. 
ea Im, did I speak in my dream? — Is there Dept. B, 112 East 42nd St., New York City 
lace & lg you can tell me? All, except Sandy, I am interested in your recipes. Please send me your 
n the > lor tae in a thick white mist. He r complete Cook Book—nearly 350 dependable recipes—free. 
cous: Again the dog looked up. H i “a ING pORe: 
] p. He moved slightly, yr FUMES oicicpian vices sccmeanacienesge sash peek aeeuaeemabaceee 
pe and curled up with his head against her foot in ' 
5 a exquisite attitude of trust. I saw that. Sera Pade: ooo. csi casei evs ccasemgeeraneie aes aes 
a d knows what thoughts flashed through me x 
wonders about me to which I myself c City iy Mt oy od + vk, ia Sa Se ae 
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was blind—the clues everywhere about us for 
the picking up; we moving through them 
confident and arrogant in our blindness. 

I told her exactly what had happened. 
It was taking an emotional risk, but I saw her 
mind was questing weariedly and restlessly. 
I chose the lesser evil and spoke. She stared 
at me with her soul in her eyes. 

“Jim! You say you felt him. Have you 
gone mad? And you saw him later? What is 
one to believe? For if that were true—there 
is no such thing as death. Do you know what 
you’re saying?” 

“Certainly I know. There is no such thing 
as death. The body comes and goes; the soul 
never comes or goes; it includes all the uni- 
verse in itself. It is the universe.” 

“But a little dog—a little dog!’’ she repeated 
wonderingly. “Oh, Jim, how you have 
changed!” 

“Yes, I’ve changed. You think in terms of 
time and space, Helen, and I think in very 
different terms now. I have at all events a 
shaft of light shining into my darkness—and I 
owe it to the dogs.” 

I changed the subject then. She had had 
enough for mind and body and I knew she 
must do her own thinking. I left the three 
with an extraordinary longing to come back 
and get into closer touch, if I could, with the 
Mysteries. Not the least of them to me was 
that she, on whom such love was lavished, had 
felt only the backwash of the wave and still 
took it as a dream. 

I put that to the man who had read her notes 
on Fritzel. He answered: 

“She loves intellectually, not absolutely. 


| She can’t forget herself and that is not the 


right approach. The dogs love her with utter 
faith and absorption. They never think of 
themselves, and are her in the deepest sense. 
They couldn’t lose touch with her if they tried. 
That’s one of the reasons, though there are 
others, why the bond between man and the dog 
is forged of steel. Dogs understand—no, feel— 
no, are—the very essence of love in a way to 
which very few men and women attain.” 

He said more, which I will not record here 
though it impressed me profoundly with its 
truth and beauty. He ended with what he 
called a hit at a prophecy. 

“T believe that when Fritzel goes your cousin 
will not survive him long. The two will draw 
her. Sandy has been doing it steadily as love 
will, and he nearly won. The two together 
will succeed. I don’t mean in the least that 
she would die of grief. You understand better 
than that now. They will want her to go on 
with them. She will go. What we call death 
not infrequently happens in that way.” 

Again he said more that I shall not repeat 
because of the simplicity of its high truth. 

Helen remained in ignorance. The outlines 
of the “dream” blurred a little into vagueness 
for her though it remained always the most 
beautiful memory of her life. My vision she 
attributed to “the nervous tension of the 
moment.” 

I said no more—what use? I never told her 
that when I went to Tetford I always saw 
Sandy at her feet, watching her with the wor- 
ship of a perfect devotion. Once, unseen by 
her, I tried-to touch the velvet of his ears as 
his head lay against her dress, but as I did it he 
blurred and was gone like a reflection in water 
when a stone is flung, returning at once when it 
settles into calm. 

I loved him, but his concentration was not 
for me. 

So she went on grieving when she might have 
lived in sunlight. For one thing, she never 


© recovered her health after the influenza. And 


can | it was a shock she could ill stand when one day 






Send NOWsPROOF! | 


| quite suddenly Fritzel died in his sleep beside 
| her. 
| Fritzel had pulled with him. They wanted to 
| be together without the stupid limitations of 
| this dull three-dimensional world of ours. I 
- | could understand that well enough now. I 


Sandy had won his friend back, and 


grew a little tired of them myself. 
But I remembered my friend’s prophecy and 
knew what to expect. They were always about 
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her after that, happy, eager, like 
stand sentry at the door for a walk noe ™ 
beloved footstep coming down the steps, 
ing that perfect delight awaits them, They 
were tense with hope. I hardly could forbear 
telling her, assuring her, every time I 
her sad fixed unbelief held me back. # thing. 
needed so much education, but that I could Ao’ J 
not give her. I knew it was in store for her int 0! 
now, and soon. Jean 
The day before she died I was with her, She Allt 
lay with Sandy at her feet and Fritzel, mote howev 
beautiful than in life, standing on the veranda Pat 
outside and looking in as if to entreat her to half dc 
come out and romp in the paddock or swim ja Jear 
the river. Then, 
“Why do you lie there all the stupid day, and, d 
Beloved,” he said with his eager eyes, “when into Ps 
all the world is before us? Come out Samari 
and have done with it all! Have you forgotten “Um 
how lovely it is in the wide open? We want and ve 
you. Come! It’s heavenly out here.” He ¢ 
The dog glittered with energy and invitation, “You’r 
It ran through me like bright spring sunshine coin in 
Little Sandy, more patient, lay awaiting his The 
moment, tense and confident, his eyes fixed Pat, le 
upon her. pursuit 
“Jim,” she said faintly, “I’m dead tired of paring 
being ill and a nuisance. I crave to be out in Annie’s 
the open and blow in the wind over a dinner 
moor like a bit of thistle-down. Can I? Shall style to 
I? Is it a dream? You’ve got so much Prese 
further than I. Tell me.” stairs. 
“That and better,” I answered. “And with she affe 
the dogs.” coat th: 
“The dogs!” she said with a note of “Gra 
wonder. “I believe you believe they’re here, hers ma 
I wish I could. I wish I could!” but it c 
I did then what I could not have done be somethi 
fore. The moment had come and I cannot tell really si 
how I knew it, but I knew. I did a thing and Theq 
with a result that I never could have imagined. for Pat 
I put my hand on hers and clasped it. J sent sand. | 
my will through her eyes, saying “See!” in the engage | 
inmost of my being. And I saw perception alone. | 
run through her just as when the sap runs all but a 
a bough like wine and the leaves thrill wi Jean 
life. She raised herself and looked at the the beac 
window. : human ¢ 
“Fritzel!” she said. “Fritzel! Yes—soon— ff “is prob 
soon! And Sandy!” As he sprang into her That 
arms, she looked at me like one stunned with anything 
revelation. “You knew and you didn’t tel until, on 
me. Oh, thank God—thank God!” ¥ the sole 
T won’t dwell on it. It was a passion of rec- started f 
ognition. his day 
Let that suffice. Jean ret 
She died next day. Died—what a word for mained | 
the supreme reality! But so, I suppose, it must and misa 
be stated until we acquire the new What 
with the new wisdom. Jean, of 
For myself, life goes on to its inevitable de- ‘She's 
velopments. I am a busy man in my She’s 
sion and I find this inward knowledge adds torted Je 
much to my usefulness. We are only begin- Before 
ning on the psychic side’ of medicine, but its door oper 
promise is vast. I could tell so much more, arrayed i 
here I must call a halt. Of all subjects thisis §f * book! 
one where one must be guarded. To Jeai 
I shall not marry, for the woman F loved her voice 
is not dead as far as I am concerned. Only two aay, M 
evenings ago I pulled down past her house by I shar 
the river. Other folk live there now and the § and un 
garden is tended and happy. But asI neared ee m 
it I allowed the boat to drift past as I always § 0 can 


do, that I might watch Helen running and 


laughing in the meadow opposite like a | them, thr 
with ~ Bed leaping about her and ES 6 pp Temo 
circling them both with his great ato — th 
bounds—the perfection of grace and — te 

She ran to the edge of the bank and waved € m¢ 


her hand to me, smiling, and the dogs stood at ‘ 
gaze beside her with welcome in their eyes. I himself, 










drifted on, and the sunset, less radiant iat ae pot 
they, absorbed them into radiance. And Th 

I envied them. eo her effo, 
But we like sentries are compelled to stand ‘Tm so 
In starless nights and wait the appo = args 
And I have seen and known. I have the hans 





the Fields and the time will not seem 
though I could wish it shorter. 
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A Lobsterman 
in Love 


(Continued from page 59) 


In a lovely voice, ever so well-bred. 
Ap J, in it and in her manner, there was just a | 
hint of condescension, that was to be expected, 
Jean realized. : 

All this was but the impression of a moment, | 
however, for the trio moved up-stairs at once. 

Pat was the first to reappear. “Give me a) 
half dollar, quick!” she commanded. 

ean gazed uncomprehendingly for a second. 
Then, catching her cue, she crossed to the desk 
and, discovering the required coin, slipped it 
into Pat’s hand just as the combination Good 
Samaritan and porter came down the stairs. 

“?’'m much obliged,” said Pat to him, cool 
and very high-hat as she offered him the tip. 

He glanced at it, plainly surprised. Then, 
“You’re welcome,” he grinned and slipped the 
coin into his pocket. 

The next instant he was gone. And so was 
Pat, leaving Jean to go about the practical 
pursuits the occasion demanded. She was pre- 

ing the hors-d’ceuvres, unprecedented in 
Annie’s experience, and making sure that 
dinner would move decorously, if not in the 
style to which Thelma was accustomed. 

Presently Pat and her guest came down- 
stairs. Pat in the abbreviated bathing-suit 
she affected. Thelma in silken pajamas and a 
coat that matched. 

“Gracious,” thought Jean, “that costume of 
hers may pass without comment on the Lido, 
but it certainly is going to give the neighbors 
something to talk about here. I wonder if she 
really swims.” 

The question was not to be answered at once, 
for Pat and Thelma disposed themselves on the 
sand. But somewhat later, Jean saw Pat dis- 
engage herself from Thelma and plunge quite 
alone. Expertly and competently, for Pat was 
all but amphibious. 

Jean surveyed Thelma as she lingered on 
the beach still in pajamas. ‘Which,” Jean was 
human enough to comment, if only to herself, 
“is probably the better part of valor.” 

That Thelma’s distaste for the sea meant 
anything to her personally she did not guess 
until, on her return, Thelma took possession of 
the sole bathroom. She was there when Jean 
started for the station to meet Pat’s father after 
his day in Boston; she was still there when 
Jean returned. And the bathroom door re- 
mained closed, even when Annie, saturnine 
and misanthropic, said dinner was ready. 

“What on earth is she doing?” demanded 
Jean, of Pat. 

“She’s taking a bath,” explained Pat. 

“She’s had time enough to take twenty,” re- 
torted Jean, annoyed. 

Before Pat could reply to that, the bathroom 
door opened and Thelma appeared, colorfully 
pe ety in a gorgeous negligée and—carrying 
a 


To Jean that was irritating, yet she schooled 
her voice to politeness as she said, “Dinner is 
ready, Miss Ware, whenever you are.” 

“I shan’t be long,” replied The'ma sweetly 
—and unconcernedly. 

Jean moved toward the bathroom. Hum’‘d 
and scented with bath salts and cigaret smoke. 
The bath towels lay where Thelma had dropped 

, three cigaret ends lay in a soap dish. 
ps temoved them, disposed of the towels and, 
eling the need of being placated herself, de- 
scended to placate Pat’s father instead. 

Like most men he disliked having meals de- 
layed unless he happened to be the offender 
= if. He threatened to become audible on 

t point, and so Jean moved, in her feminine 
mysterious way, her wonders to perform. 

And Thelma, descending, reaped the reward 
of her efforts, 

“I'm so sorry,” she apologized, addressin 
Pat’s father directly. “I’ve Eept you 207 
and at is unpardonable, of course.” 

ean’s impression of Thelma, at the moment, 
Was that even if dinner in an unpretentious 
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ere ES, it is true. Jell-O is remarkably—remarkably—easy to digest. 
Physicians—scientists— have found it to be an exceptional 
¥ food in that respect. . .. Add to this Jell-O’s other attractions 
4-—>——-!' —its melting tenderness— its piquant flavors from fresh, ripe 
fruits—its shimmering beauty! Now! Isn’t it delightful that everyone 
can have a plentiful helping— with no fear of unpleasant after-effects? 


1] 


1 package Lemon Jell-O. cool add grapes. Chill until firm. Remove ~ 
MAGIC ES 3 pint of boiling water. by spoonfulsinto sherbet glasses. The 

1 cup green malaga grapes, seeded, halved. irregular mass looks like ice and is deli- 
Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. When _ cious. Serves six. 
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Think how many Jell-C desserts there 
are! And salads. And appetizers and 
entrees. Send for the free recipe book- 
let, ‘Through the Menu withJell-O.”" 
It’s an inspiration to the woman who | 


Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. 5. c.—2-28 
Le Roy, New York 

Please send me free, the new recipe book- 

let—*Through the Menu with Jell-O.”” 














must plan three meals aday. You'll find _ Face 
Jell-O at your grocer’s—in five pure Street 
fruit flavors—costing little—and so prygE FLAVORS— 
easy to prepare! FROM FRESH, #ty. State 
You can only get Jell-O quality RIPE. FRUITS. The yeh’ eect Cami Led. 
when you buy genuine Je//-0. . 10c a package 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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summer cottage warranted the donning of a 
formal evening gown, neither Thelma’s arms nor 
shoulders warranted the display she made of 
them. And Jean did hate members of her sex 
who cooed. 

Evidently Pat’s father saw Thelma differ- 
ently. “Oh, not at all!” he replied, in a tone 
that suggested that Thelma’s cooing was not 
as distasteful to him as it was to Jean. 

Throughout dinner Thelma monopolized the 
conversation. Her opinions, of which she ob- 
viously thought well, were generously pre- 
sented for the delectation of all present, pre- 
sumably; but it was to Pat’s father that the 
subtle stressing of her voice and what Jean 
characterized as the “‘Aren’t you wonderful!” 
glances, were directed. And he positively 
expanded. 

“What can’t anything feminine do to any 
man!” thought Jean. 


ut Thelma’s opinions proved informative 
B in one direction at least. When dinner 
was finished—with Pat’s father holding a gal- 
lant match to Thelma’s cigaret tip—Jean at 
least knew just where Pat had derived that 
trick of using her eyebrows and her revamped 
opinion of life in general. 

“She would laugh at all the things we tried 
so hard to teach Pat,” Jean told herself. 

To discuss this with Pat’s father would have 
been a relief. But that, she knew, was impos- 
sible. His ego had been subtly inflated, he 
would regard her views with what he would 
consider masculine tolerance for the inevita’sle 
cattishness of one woman where another was 
concerned. All that Jean could do was to keep 
silent, play the réle she was plainly cast for. 

“‘A combination of Pat’s mother, house mis- 
tress and—bath stewardess,” she thought 
wryly, remembering the bathroom. 

To which, the next morning, she might have 
added ‘“‘cook,”’ as at ten-thirty she assisted in 
preparing Thelma’s breakfast tray. Carried 
up, with a rose on the tray, by Pat. 

“She never gets up to breakfast at home,” 
explained Pat. 

“And does one of the professors carry her 
breakfast up to her at college?” Jean felt like 
asking. 

The morning was hot, there was much to do. 
There was Annie, who had yet to forgive or 
forget that dinner had been served late, to be 
managed. There were meals to plan. 

“We might have lobsters tonight,” suggested 
Jean to Pat. 

“T’ll ask Thelma if she cares for them,” 
replied Pat. 

Thelma did, it appeared. And so, toward 
noon, Pat and her Dark Lady—the latter in 
a slinky, exotic frock and floppy hat—departed 
in quest of crustaceans, which the summer 
colony bought from Thaxter, a local lobsterman 
who pulled his traps daily. 

It was more than an hour later that they 
returned, without the lobsters. 

“He isn’t going out to his traps until this 
afternoon,” explained Pat. ‘And Thaxter 
isn’t there any more. It’s a new man—the one 
that opened the back of the coupé for me.” 

“Oh, you mean that nice-looking youngster,” 
supplemented Jean. 

Pat nodded. She seemed to hesitate, then 
added, ‘Thelma thinks he’s horribly fascinat- 
ing. Sort of primitive—and all that.” 

Jean glanced at her daughter. But Pat’s 
face told her nothing, as: ‘“We’re going out in 
the boat to see him pull his traps,’”’ Pat added. 

“What?” gasped Jean. And feeling that her 
bewilderment needed explanation, added, “I’m 
surprised that Thelma would care for anything 
like that. Won’t the boat be—messy?” 

‘‘He warned her it would, and said it would 
smell to heaven too,” replied Pat. “But she 
was Crazy to go, just the same.” 

“So it was Thelma’s suggestion,” mused 
Jean—and wondered what Pat had thought of 
that. She herself felt a premonitory satis- 
faction in the thought that Thelma looked like 
a person who might be seasick. But when Pat 
and her Dark Lady returned just before dinner 
it was Pat who looked sick. 
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“Pat hated the smell,” Thelma explained, at 
dinner. 

“And didn’t you mind it?” Jean asked. 

“Tt was rather overpowering at moments,” 
confessed Thelma. ‘But the sea, the sky——” 
She gestured expressively, letting it go at that. 

The young lobsterman’s name was Pete, it 
developed. So Thelma referred to him again 
and again during dinner. 

“Tolstoy,” she announced, ‘would have 
adored him. Existence presents no problems 
to him. I wonder if the simplicity of the life 
he leads isn’t the answer to the structural over- 
loading that Galton suggests the race is suffer- 
ing from.” 

“TI wonder,” thought Jean, “if you realize 
quite how transparent you are, my dear, in 
spite of your casual camouflage!” 

Thelma either did not so realize or did not 
care. For her study of the primitive male was 
to become a daily affair. At luncheon the next 
day Jean, yet to discover that, politely sug- 
gested that Pat take her guest to the country 
club for golf. 

“Oh, be merciful!’ protested Thelma. 
“Strenuous activity never did appeal to me. 
Whenever I hear anybody say that they 
played a round of golf in seventy-six, or ninety- 
six, I always feel tempted to ask, ‘What of it?’ ” 

“One,” suggested Jean, striving to keep her 
voice unedged, “‘might say that about anything 
in life.” é 

“Precisely,’’ was Thelma’s cool reply. 

It was after that that Jean discovered 
Pat and Thelma again were going out to sea 
with Pete; later still it came home to her that 
there was never need to ask what either 
planned to do any afternoon. The answer 
would always have been the same. And it oc- 
curred to her that for all this is an unchaperoned 
age, she was not without responsibilities. 

Finally she spoke to Pat. “I wonder he 
doesn’t find you in the way,” was her approach 
to a topic that she felt presented difficulties. 

“Oh, he and Thelma get along splendidly.” 

It struck Jean that Pat’s voice was a bit 
flat. She glanced at her daughter but Pat’s 
charming face was a mask. 

Yet these trips in the lobster boat—there 
had now been four of them in an unbroken 
sequence—did puzzle her. 

“He doesn’t suggest Thelma’s type or she 
his,”’ she ventured, feeling her way. 

Pat said not a word. Yet the mask slipped 
for a second, and something in her face startled 
Jean. The child was jealous, terrifically 
jealous. Either of Thelma’s interest in Pete— 
that was her first thought—or—the second 
came swiftly on its heels—Pete’s interest in 
Thelma. That, though staggering to her, was 
not so impossible, she realized. 

“T rather think I’ll get maternal and call on 
the young man myself,” she decided abruptly. 

This she did. After depositing Pat’s father 
at the station the next morning. 

“Td like to drop everything and put out to 
sea myself—even in a lobster boat,”’ she mused, 
as she came into sight of the place that had 
been Thaxter’s. 

Leaving her car parked outside, she moved 
toward the door and knocked. 

“Good morning,” came an easy voice from 
behind. 

Jean turned swiftly to meet the eyes of the 
youngster she sought. And yet not quite so 
much of a youngster as she had thought. Such 
was her immediate reaction to something in his 
eyes. Her first impression of him had been 
hurried; she had put him down as twenty or 
twenty-two. But he was definitely older than 
that, even thirty perhaps. 

This though his bathing-suit, still dripping 
from the plunge he obviously just had enjoyed, 
was as youthful as the litheness it so sketchily 
garbed. 

“Good morning,” she replied. Their eyes 
met. Then, “I have been assured,’ Jean added 
impulsively, “that Tolstoy would have adored 
you because you are so unspoiled and so much 
the child of nature. Somehow I wonder how 
anybody ever got that impression.” 

He grinned at her, quite unabashed by her 





directness. “And why not?” he demanded, 

Jean hesitated. Then, “You're no more g 
lobsterman than I am!” she assured him, 

“Oh, but you’re wrong,” he protested, 
haul a hundred traps a day, and-on a good day 
I come ashore with fifty or sixty pounds, That 
not only rates me as a perfectly good lobster. 
man but runs to important money. I get any. 
where from thirty-eight to fifty-two cents g 
pound—figure it yourself.” 

“T never was good at figures—or at riddles,” 
Jean retorted. “May I ask what you did 
before you took up lobstering?” 

“You most definitely may not,” he replied 
coolly, but his amused eyes removed any sti 
there might be in that. “Ask me any other 
question.” i 

“Well, then, why are you lobstering?” 

“Because I’m none too good at riddles my- 
self,” he retorted. 

Jean studied him for an instant. But his 
eyes revealed nothing. Nor would any amount 
of questioning yield her more, she realized. 
Philosophically, being forty-five, she accepted 
that. She was glad she had come, neverth 
and impulsively offered him her hand. 

“Don’t, please, tell either my offspring or her 
guest that I’ve been here,” she asked. “Par. 
ticularly not my offspring.” 

“T shan’t,” he promised, giving her hand a 
firm pressure. ‘And please don’t tell either 
your offspring or your guest—parti 
your guest—that you doubt my authenticity, 
That would spoil everything.” 

“T’m tempted toask why,” smiled Jean. 

‘Please don’t,” he replied. 


ND with no more than that, Jean returned 

home. She drove slowly, thoughtfully, 
and arrived to discover Pat in the kitchen pre- 
paring Thelma’s breakfast. Squeezing orange 
juice while bread browned in the toaster. Vet 
somehow not, this morning, as one who per- 
forms a subtly sacred rite. 

“Darn!” exclaimed Pat, as Jean entered the 
kitchen. ‘“That’s the second piece of toast 
that’s burned!” 

She leaped for the toaster, removed the 
smoking slice and all but hurled it toward the 
sink. Then she halted, considered the toast. 

“T’ll scrape it—she won’t know the differ- 
ence,” she announced through her pretty 
teeth. 

There was no rose on the tray that went up 
to Thelma’s room that morning. But there 
was a telegram for Thelma. It came just as, 
Pat was preparing to ascend. 

“T hope it’s not bad news,”’ commented Jean. 

“Oh, her family always wires her—they'te 
too darned busy or lazy to write.” 

Yet presently there came a wail of anguish 
from above. 

“Her grandmother has died and she’s got 


to go home to the funeral,” explained Pat, - 


reappearing. 

“Oh, how too bad,” commented Jean. “Was 
—was she very fond of her grandmother?” 

“No,” retorted Pat flatly. ‘She isn’t fond 
of any of her family. She—she says this world 
would be a much more satisfactory place if we 
were all hatched from eggs and could live our 
own lives as we choose. She’s—just sore be 
cause she’s been vamping Pete and has got to 
go away just as it’s getting interesting. I 
know her!” 

“At last,” Jean might have replied, but 
wisely forbore. ; 

In any event the abrupt termination of 
Pat’s crush on her Dark Lady was not sheet 
gain. For there was no question in 
mind now but that Pat was jealous of $ 
interest in Thelma. Having talked to Pete 
herself, Jean could understand what had 
happened to Pat. 

And it occurred to her as she ached to help 
Pat that Thelma’s preference for humans 
hatched from eggs might provide compensation 
both ways. 

Thelma’s impending departure at ee 
vided diversion of sorts, however. At a Ht 
after eleven Pat motored her Dark + ie 
stationwards after the Dark Lady had that 
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E art of being beautiful today is 
simply the secret of keeping natural 
beauty... the artificial complexion of 
yesterday has no place in the modern 
scheme of allurement. Women have 
learned that natural ways are best in skin 
care; that gentle, common-sense care 
is far more potent than the most 
involved of beauty methods. For 
Youth is thus retained. 


Keeping the skin clean, the pores 
open, is the secret. Doing this with 
pure soap .. . with soap made for 
ONE purpose only, to safeguard 
good complexions ... is the important 
part to remember. 


So, more and more every day, 
thousands turn to the balmy lather 
of Palmolive ... a soap that is kind 
to the skin, a soap made with beau- 
tiful complexions always in mind. 





The rule to follow if guarding a 
good complexion is your goal 
ASH your face gently with 


soothing Palmolive Soap, mas- 
saging the lather softly into the skin. 
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Rinse thoroughly, first with warm 
water, then with cold. If your skin 
is inclined to be dry, apply a touch 
of good cold cream—that is all. Do 











SOAP FROM TREES 


Nature's Gift 
to Beauty 











this regularly, and particularly in the eve- 
ning. Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. They 
clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black- 
heads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 
D° not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not 
think any green soap, or one repre- 


sented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So 
little that millions let it do for their 
bodies what it does for their faces. 
Obrain a cake today. Then note the 
amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


Ring only oils in Palmolive Soap 
are the soothing beauty oils from 
the olive tree, the African palm and 
the coconut palm—and no other fats 
whatsoever. That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that it is— 
for palm and olive oils, nothing else, 
give Palmolive its natural greencolor. 


The only secret to Palmolive is its 
exclusive blend—and thatis one of the 
world’s priceless beauty secrets. The 
Palmolive-PeetCompany,Chicago, lll. 











Soap from Trees ; 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
priceless beauty oils from these three trees— 
pictured here—and no other fats whatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 


color that it is—for olive and palm oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its green color. 








Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 10 c 
you break the wrapper— it is never sold unwrapped 
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- Jean for her hospitality and expressed the hope 


that she might be permitted to come again 
eeOver,” thought Jean, “my dead body.” 

Presently Pat returned. She was not, 
plainly, in conversational mood. She was pre- 
occupied and stood with her slim back to her 
mother, looking at [the lovely, lustrous ocean. 

“Are you going out—with Pete today?” 

her mother, presently. 

Pat turned swiftly. And though her face 
might suggest that life was a burden it cer- 
tainly did not suggest it was a bore. 

- #No!” she retorted explosively. “I—I guess 
[go for a swim!” 

Jean let her go. What could she say? There 
were certain subjects that she knew could not 
be discussed with a mere parent. 

The morning moved on, noon passed, and 
Annie announced that luncheon was ready. 

glanced out on the beach but Pat was 
nowhere in sight. 

“Oh, well, lunch would be the least of her 
interests,” she assured herself. “She probably 
has had her swim and gone for a long walk.” 

Nevertheless, she had little appetite some- 
how. And after luncheon she found herself 

ing out of the window again and again, 
as she moved around the living-room. 

Asheet of paper lay on the floor. She bent 
to retrieve it and, glancing at it, read: 


“From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free——” 


5 first reaction was, Bete _ hope 
that phase has passed.” And then, almost un- 
consciously, oh glanced at the clock. Half 

two! Where could Pat be? Sitting 
sulkily, in the shade of some sand-dune, fight- 
ing out her battle? So reason assured Jean. 
Vet she felt a sickening panic. Supposing—— 
“She wouldn’t—couldn’t dream of such a 
ing,’ Jean assured herself. ‘No normal 


~ young person would. Don’t be ridiculous.” 


Eventually Pat would return. She must. 
Scornful of her mother’s worry, giving a casual 

tion for her long absence—— 

“She certainly wouldn’t try to drown herself 
anyway—she swims too well for that,” Jean 
reminded herself very practically. 

Yet to Pat, as she had swum steadily out to 
sea, the thought of self-destruction had become 
something to play with. As it has been always 
with so many humans, when things go awry. 

Merely to cease swimming, let the sea engulf 
her and settie—oh, everything! 

It would be so easy and perhaps some people 
would be—sorry So ran Pat’s thoughts— 
compounded part of the pessimism raw youth 
feels when frustrated and part of the poisonous 
philosophy that Thelma had filled her with— 
while without cessation her competent crawl 
carried her further and further offshore; with 
never a backward glance, never a thought of 
the tide which, turning, was setting out to sea 
and carrying her along with it. 

The sun had passed the meridian when, 
finally, her hard-driven muscles made their 
protests felt. Pat, stopping to tread water 
and tighten her orange bathing cap, glanced 
shorewards. The coast-line was but a dim and 
distant line. 

“Gosh!” gasped Pat, incredulous. 

In that second all thoughts of suicide were 
wiped away. 

“I can make it,” she told herself, gallantly 
fighting off the treacherous panic that seeped 

her. “If I take it easy and—and 
don’t lose my nerve.” 

So, setting her pretty teeth, she turned her 

shoreward. But her stroke had lost power 
now, and she had reckoned without the tide. 
At the end of twenty minutes of grim effort 
Pat faced the truth. She had not a chance in 
the world. And, all of a sudden, the world 
looked exceedingly good to her. 

I don’t “see to die,” she half gasped, half 


A little wave slapped her face, strangled her. 





In the living-room Pat had characterized as 
to something in the slums, Jean was 


fighting what she assured herself was a pure 
case of nerves. It was nothing new, certainly, 
for Pat to disappear for all afternoon. There 
was no sense pacing around like a caged animal. 
Determinedly she seated herself and picked 
up a magazine but the text failed to focus 
either her eyes or her thoughts. She no more 
than turned the pages, glancing at the illus- 
trations. Then her eyes and attention focused. 

The page before her held half a dozen 
pictures of notables. And amongst them— 
there was no question of it—was that of Pete, 
the pseudo-lobsterman. Its inclusion there 
was explained by the line, ““We Nominate for 
the Hall of Fame,” and further by the bit of 
text that accompanied it: 


“Because as a novelist he has written 
two best sellers which have also won the 
applause of critics; because this is the only 
photograph even his publishers have ever 
succeeded in getting of him; because it is 
rumored that he never plays bridge or 
poker or takes luncheon with the Intelli- 
gentsia; and finally because he has an- 
nounced that he is mof at work on a new 
novel and when counseled to consider. his 
‘public,’ deliberately plagiarized Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s immortal phrase.” 


The novelist part of it did not surprise Jean 
so much after all. But why—why had Peter 
Wainright the novelist become a lobsterman? 

“Tt’s a long story,” Peter might have ex- 
plained, had he been present and in the mood 
to explain instead of being, at that moment, 
engaged in pulling lobster-pots offshore. 

Four years at Princeton, followed by three 
years of newspaper work in New York. So he 
might have summarized his beginnings. His 
first novel had been written because others 
were getting away with that sort of thing and 
he wondered what the trick might be. The 
first novel had scored, surprisingly. So had 
the second. ‘Penetrating’ was the word 
critics had used, but he never heard it without 
grinning. 

It had all seemed as simple as the devil. Un- 
til, that is, he had tried to start a third novel. 

Then something had stuck. Sitting at his 
typewriter and spinning words out of some 
inner fount in the expectation that they might 
interest anybody, had seemed to him the most 
senseless and futile of occupations. And so, 
shredding to bits a first chapter ten times re- 
written, he had informed his publishers. 

“You're a bit self-conscious—that’s all,’’ he 
had -been assured. “‘Go away, forget about 
writing, and sooner or later you'll feel the urge.” 

This he had doubted mightily. But getting 
away from New York and people: who asked 
about his next novel appealed to him. 

A friend had jestingly spoken of Thaxter’s 
shack which he said was for sale, and Pete had 
surprised him by buying it without even seeing 
it. He had had no definite intention then of 
actually lobstering, but that had proved some- 
thing todo. He had become, as he had assured 
Jean, a perfectly good lobsterman. 

“Tt provides diversion, if not much nourish- 
ment for another novel,” he would have ad- 
mitted, had she penetrated his incognito. 


ET this June afternoon, as he pulled his 

traps, something was working in him like 
yeast. Thelma figured in that, and so did Pat. 
He felt that something could be done with 
them both. Particularly Pat. From the stand- 
point, that is, of a novelist seeking material. 

What was in his mind went back, he realized, 
to something Belasco had said. About the 
heroines of the future, who would be mentally 
and emotionally fascinating, many-sided and 
lovable, and whose actions would spring from 
their characters rather than the old idea of 
serving the plot. 

As he had listened to Thelma, what had hap- 
pened to Pat was ever so clear to him. But 
the effect of a crush on an older, more cynical 
girl upon a young, impressionable girl was too 
thin for his purpose and there he had stuck. 

Now it had suddenly struck home to him 
that what he had mentally catalogued as the 
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greensickness of youth was, after all, an epi- 
demic affecting both old and young. 

The whole world was suffering from it. Suc- 
cessful business men, restless, discontented 
women everywhere were obsessed with the 
same sense of futility. He had felt it himself. 
It was as if the whole human race, seeking an 
answer to an insoluble riddle, turning back on 
itself, had plunged into hedonism. 

He realized he had something by the tail 
in that. 

“But there had to be a plot—and what?” 
ran his thoughts, as his hands methodically 
handled boat and traps. 

There was, fundamentally, a basic richness 
to life; all nature was certainly a series of in- 
finite perfections One could not come as 
close to the primitive as he had lived these last 
weeks without realizing that. The tiniest ant, 
carelessly crushed under an unconscious heel, 
was a miracle of creation; man, pitted against 
nature and using his resources to create a com- 
plex civilization for himself, was simply stag- 
gering, viewed objectively. 

“Tt’s not nature or life that is overwhelming 
man,” he mused. “It’s the things he has 
created himself” ’ 

Then, suddenly, his thoughts took a differ- 
ent turn. He had glimpsed a bit of glistening 
orange bobbing in toward shore. He stared at it 
a second, and then a surprised lobster dropped 
overboard, to return to his family and offspring 
and- tell them wild tales. Then, swiftly, 
Pete threw his clutch in. 

The boat he had purchased along with 
Thaxter’s was equipped with a heavy duty 
engine, its staccato explosions could hardly 
be likened to the music of the spheres. 

To Pat, however, the reports seemed just 
that. She turned, got another little lapping 
wave in mouth and eyes, yet managed to cry: 
“‘Help—help!” 


HE rest was no more than a bad dream 

until, abruptly, she knew nothing. But 
presently reviving consciousness informed her 
that she was lying on a hard surface that 
seemed comforting, if not precisely soft. And, 
at the same time, to her nose came an unmis- 
takable odor. 

She opened her eyes and blinked. Then her 
eyes became round with incredulity. Having 
salvaged her from the sea, her rescuer was 
plainly going about his business. Which, at 
the moment, was letting a lobster-pot splash 
overboard. 

“Well, I like that!” she gasped. .“I almost 
drowned, and you don’t pay any more at- 
tention to me than if——” 

“T paid considerable attention to you for a 
few minutes,” he assured her in a tone that 
matched his hair. “Enough to get you 
aboard—what were you doing so far offshore, 
you little idiot?—make sure that there was no 
water in your lungs and then make you as 
comfortable as possible. What more do you 
want?” 

Pat swallowed something. But it wasn’t her 
own indignation. “I—I might have died while 
you—you went on hauling lobster-traps,” she 
assured him frigidly. 

“As a matter of fact you’ve been fast asleep 
and—snoring,” he retorted. “Obviously taking 
a siesta after your swim——” 

“J wasn’t snoring. I never do!” protested 
Pat, passionately. 

“Are you a qualified witness as to what you 
do when you’re asleep?” he demanded. 

Pat bit her lip which threatened to quiver. 
It wasn’t just what he said but the awful way 
he said it. And the way he looked at her, too. 
As if he positively hated her. 

“You might,” she suggested, with all the 
dignity she could command, “at least have 
taken me ashore.” 

“How did I know you wanted to go ashore?” 

“But—where did you think I was headed 
for?” she asked, wide-eyed. 

“Do you know yourself where you’re headed 
for?” he snapped. “For all I knew you might 
have joined some suicide club. I believe a lot 
of you half-baked young fools are going in 
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strong for that sort of stuff nowadays.” 

“Half-baked!”’ seethed Pat. Her voice 
broke a bit, in spite of herself, as she added, 
“You wouldn’t call Thelma that, if it had been 
she you rescued.” 

“Thelma,” he retorted, ‘“wouldn’t be foolish 
enough to try anything that—well, looked like 
an attempt at suicide!” 

“You’re quite wrong,” she informed him. 
“Tt was Thelma herself who showed me that 
suicide is better than just living at times——” 

“And you swallowed that whole, of course!” 
he commented, disagreeably. 

“Why not?” flamed Pat. ‘“Isn’t suicide 
better than—than just living a vegetable exist- 
ence? Isn’t it the courageous thing when— 
when life becomes just a bore? Didn’t De- 
mosthenes commit suicide? And Cato and 
Brutus and Hannibal and lots of other famous 
men? I suppose’”’—her voice was savagely sar- 
castic—“you’d call them half-baked, too.” 

“Never met them,” he replied, ‘so I can’t 
say from personal observation. But’’—his eyes 
canvassed her coldly—‘“I have had the chance 
to study you a bit, and if you’re not half-baked 
then——’ 

Pat came swiftly to her feet, a mere sixty- 
two inches of nineteen-year-old femininity in 
a much abbreviated bathing-suit. Yet for all 
that, she did manage to look like an outraged 
goddess. 

“Tf you say I’m half-baked again,” she began 
violently, “1’11——” 

“Doubtless do something to -prove I’m 
right,” he conceded. ‘But what else are you? 
You’ve got a bad crush on an older girl who is 
a poseur, who is almost as half-baked as you 
are—almost, because she doesn’t believe half 
she says, really—and who has fed her bunk 
about life and suicide to you until——” 

“Thelma would certainly be glad to know 
your opinion of her,” broke in Pat sarcasti- 


cally. 

“T’d be glad to give it to her just now,” he 
assured her grimly. ‘She has stripped every 
ideal from you, made nothing seem worth 
while. You think that life is empty——” 

“T’d like to see you prove otherwise,” 
challenged Pat. 

“T -can’t—because it’s your head that’s 
empty. You can’t even see that the men you 
speak of as courageous suicides had at least 
lived full lives. They quit not because they 
found life empty, but because to continue to 
live meant some intolerable compromise——” 

“Exactly,” cut in Pat, who had quite for- 


| gotten how desperately she had swum for 
shore. “Just living can be an intolerable com- 


promise——” 

“What, precisely, do you know about life or 
compromises?” he interrupted. He paused 
for a second, but not for any answer from her. 
Something was quickening in him. 

“Life isn’t empty,” he assured not so much 
her as himself. ‘There is color, drama, move- 
ment, no matter where you turn. The trouble 
with you, and people like you, is that you 
aren’t either good philosophers or good soldiers. 
You want life to feed your egotism. Life won’t. 
It’s bigger than you are. You’ve got to adjust 
yourself to it. Fight for your share in the show. 
You aren’t willing to fight. You phrase it 
differently, I know, but the truth is that— 


| you’re yellow. You’re——” 


He broke off abruptly as Pat made an im- 
petuous move toward the side of the boat. 
“What do you think you’re going to do now?” 
he demanded, startled. 

“Swim ashore,” Pat flung at him. “I’d much 
prefer to—to staying here and—and being 


| insulted. I——” 


She got no further. He gripped her shoulders. 
spun her around. 

“You sit down there,” he commanded 
savagely, and as Pat sat down, he added: “If 
you so much as stir before I get you ashore 
I’ll spank you. Absolutely. That’s what you 
need anyway.” 

Her shoulders tingled from the grip of his 
fingers, her eyes blurred with tears. She hated 
him, hated him—oh, how she hated him! But 
she dared not move. He would, she realized, 


, 
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be just brute enough to keep his promise, 

The wheel spun in his hands, the boat 
headed ashore. He was taking her in. That 
was all she had asked of him. And yet—— 

“He—he just wants to be rid of me now.” 
thought Pat. For all that she hated him, that 
hurt horribly. 

And certainly she had every reason to believe 
that Peter Wainright wanted to be rid of her 
and at once. The way he took his pipe from 
his pocket, filled it and puffed at it furiously 
suggested a man whose patience had snapped. 
Not that she had ever credited him with much, 

Yet, curiously enough, for all that Pete had 
his eyes so determinedly shoreward, with only 
his back presented to her, it was Pat he saw 
and not the shore. She was a darned little fool, 
he reminded himself. And yet-—— 

At that point something in him seemed to 
constrict. He turned, quite without conscious 
volition. 

“T’m sorry,” he began impulsively. “I really 
didn’t mean half I said, you know. You 
you scared the life out of me. I thought fora 
moment you were a goner and——” 

There he stopped short. To Pat, braced in- 


‘stinctively for fresh onslaught, the unexpected 


apology had proved the last straw. No use now 
to try to discipline her lovely quivering lip with 
her teeth or to try to keep the swift tears from 
blurring her vision. 

Even though, gallantly, she sought to ab- 
solve him from complicity in her breakdown. 

“Don’t—don’t mind me,” she quavered. 
“T’m just—a bit shaken myself. I—I did 
think I was a goner too and—and I am half- 
baked. I deserved all you said. [’m—I’m 
just sorry I was such a bother——” 

She broke there, but tried desperately to 
smile through her tears. And that finished 
Peter. 

“Bother!”’ echoed . Peter explosively—and 
shut off the engine. - 

Quite without conscious volition. Just what 
had happened to him—or when or how—he 
did not pause to consider. But perhaps that, 
too, went back to what he had said about the 
color, movement and drama of life. 

For life is nature; and nature, for her own 
ends, has made certain mysterious forces om- 
nipotent and inescapable. An oak can spring 
from the acorn’s tiny heart; a colorless cocoon 
can blossom forth a butterfly. 

Something akin to those miracles had hap- 
pened to Peter. Unmistakably, for: “Bother,” 
he repeated huskily, “why——” 

He said no more. He merely gathered her 
into his arms while their lips met. 
meditated that, but as inescapable, as in- 
evitable, as nature had planned it to be. 

And so, to them, time and the sun and the 
sea were not. 

Even the lobster boat was quite forgotten. 
It continued, nevertheless, to lay a mile off- 
shore, rolling in a gentle sea. The operator 
on duty at the Radio Compass Station on the 
cliff saw it so, and picking up his marine 
glasses, focused them. 

The operator was a long Texan with a drawl 
who called all women “Ma’am.” He took one 
glance and then put his glasses down, proving 
both his tact and innate chivalry. And there- 
after his humanity as well, by swiftly reaching 
for his telephone and calling Pat’s mother. 

This because, half an hour before, Jean had 
called him on the chance that Pat might have 
walked up to the cliff. 

“Ma’am,” he said now in his gentlest drawl, 
“your daughter is offshore in that lol 
chap’s boat, I reckon.” : 

Jean, for a second, went almost sick with 
relief. Then: “Thank you so much,” she 
said. “She was gone so long I was a bit worried. 
Are they—headed in?” 

The long Texan hesitated. 

“T’m not so sure which way they’re headed,” 
he admitted then. “But I can assure you, 
ma’am, she’s well and that—she looks dowl- 
right happy too.” 

hich was true. To Pat life, at that mo 
ment, had blossomed with sharp delight. The 
riddle had answered itself. 
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Choose Your Exit 
(Continued from page 81) 


many a jolt about the time he becomes un- 
mistakably gray. 

In the old Whitechapel Club days we used 
to stand around the coffin-shaped table, with 
our steins lifted high, and sing in robust 
unison: 

We meet ’neath the sounding rafters, 
And the walls around us are bare; 

As they echo the hollow laughter, 

You would think that the dead were there, 
So stand to your glasses steady, 

And drink to your comrades’ eyes; 

Quaff a cup to the dead already, 

And hurrah for the next who dies! 


When we bellowed that chorus we thought 
we were brave and defiant. I cannot forget 
the lines of the second verse: 


There’s a mist on the cup congealing, 
’Tis the hurricane’s fiery breath— 
We are lost beyond concealing, 

But we'll ride this race with death. 


We were very heroic, because we were not 
“lost beyond concealing” but were going along 
very comfortably in Chicago, each of us ex- 

ting to live to be one hundred years old. . 

When the survivors of that memorable 
group get together, they do not make any vocal 
effort to advertise their indifference to what is 
about to happen, because now, in 1927, there 
is a sure-enough “mist on the cup congealing” 
and the circumstances do not seem to warrant 
anything very hilarious in the way of a song 
service. 

They no longer pose as stoics or fatalists. 
Most of them have trained themselves into a 
spirit of placid philosophy as to the impending 
summons. They are not panicky. Neither are 
they indifferent to the laws of percent and 
average or. that cold-blooded contrivance of 
the insurance companies known as the “table 
of expectancy.” If you are such-and-such an 
age, you may live to be about so old—if you 
are lucky. Try to twist that around and make 
good news out of it! 

Possibly I am impelled to this mortuary out- 
burst because so many men whom I knew and 
liked and have sat with and talked with and 
admired have been going off into the dark, in 
an unbroken single file, during the last few 
weeks and months. It is no pleasant job to 
mark down the names:- John Drew, Wilbur 
Nesbit, Bob Hilliard, Will McCrea, Frank 
Jones, Denman Maley, Sam Bernard, Val 
Heaton, Charley Abbott, Henry Ackhoff, 
Ralph Van Vechten, Morty Smith, Dan Scan- 
lan, Townsend McKeever, Tom Cavanaugh, 
Frank Gaylord, Bruce McRae and a dozen 
others. I am not talking about men to whom 
I was permitted to say “Hello.” I am refer- 
ting to fellows who called me “George.” 

Although I am definitely out of the juvenile 
class, many of my club associates and Florida 
playmates are older. It is interesting and 
cheering to watch them day by day and notice 
how successfully and suavely they snub old 
age. They do not sit around with their heads 
pillowed in their hands, mumbling: “Here I 
am, sixty-eight! The Bible says something 
about man being in luck if he lasts out three 
score and ten. All my friends are going. I may 
keel over at any minute! Isn’t it awful?” 

None of that. It seems to me that all of the 
elderly business and professional men of my 
acquaintance who are on the last lap, and 
know it, have evolved the only solace which they 
Hy to sustain them and are calmly philosoph- 


They do much thinking and little talking, 
but they refuse to worry, because, in a little 
while, they will have to step through a slit in 
the black curtain. 

They go out and play golf—and no man can 
worry about death while doing that. Besides, 
some of the things that may happen to him on 

course, while he is off his game, are a great 
deal more serious than death. 
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ing, lustrous teeth? They 
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charm. Cloud them and 
the fascination of her 
smile is gone. 

Since 1909, Miss Mack 
has been protecting her 
teeth with Colgate’s. To- 
day, like so many others 
who have used that denti- 
frice steadily, her teeth 
are in marvelous condition. 

In this country, and in foreign 
countries the world over, you will find 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women who began using Colgate’s ten, 
fifteen, even twenty years ago, and 
whose teeth today are exceptionally 
sound and beautiful. 

Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write to us. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add to 
an already bulging file. 

Many of these letters are from users 
who have brushed with Colgate’s for at 
least a decade. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
these enviable results. They visited 
their dentists for periodic inspections. 
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Today Miss Helen Mack’s teeth flash as brightly as they ever did 


And they used Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 

Choose your dentifrice 
on the basis of results. 
Follow the lead of those 
who have already kept 
their teeth sound for 
years. Simply adopt for 
your own use the denti- 
frice most popular among 
people with well-pre- 
served teeth. 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you 


were using was the one which dentists 


recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth—for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be—ask your drug- 
gist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, 
try the free sample offered in the coupon. 
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The Single Standard (continued from page 65) 


soothe her, to prevent her from causing eyes 
to turn in their direction, he said, ‘‘Oh, all right. 
I’ll meet you at the hotel. Now behave.” 

In the morning, he figured, she would be 
sober and she’d be a little ashamed and they 
would forget all about it. 

As a matter of fact he hadn’t given the thing 
a thought the next day, except to resolve that 
he’d stay away from that gang in the future, 
they drank too much. And that was why he 
was so intensely annoyed when, on his way 
past the hotel to his club at quarter to six, 
he saw Kitty on the steps, summoning a taxi. 

That annoyance had grown with every 
minute of the brief scene between them—she 
had actually thought that he had arrived late 
to keep the appointment—until he suddenly 
saw Ding Stuart before him at the club, when 
he was looking as cross as it was possible for 
big blond Tommy Hewlett to look. 

“What the devil’s the matter with you?” 
said Ding. 

“Women,” said Tommy, “are a mess.” 

“Yes,” said Ding, ‘‘some of them are.” 

They sat down together over a high-ball, 
and when Tommy had smoked the frown from 
his brow, Ding said quietly, “I’ve some news 
for you. Arden is back.” 


omMy went to her instantly, without 

thought. And that was exactly the thing 
for him to do. It was, Arden told him, the 
nicest thing he could possibly have done. 

“For,” said Arden, ‘‘aren’t you my friend?” 

Looking at her as she sat there in some sort 
of little old white dress, Tommy Hewlett 
became conscious of the great changes in her. 
Oddly enough, she was harder than she had 
been, and yet there was a new softness to her. 
The air with which she carried her head was 
new. He liked it very much, for all men like 
proud women. The little bronze curls had 
somehow ceased to be a cap and become a 
coronet just by the new air with which Arden 
carried them. The hardness, he somehow felt, 
was on her lips. They were set firmly, as 
though they had spoken finalities—spoken 
truths, truths which had burned them. Her 
mouth was different from most women’s, 
there was no slackness, no petulance, no moist- 
ness. It had a startling look of strength. 

But her eyes were deep and soft and just 
now they were golden, for she was glad to see 
Tommy. She hadn’t thought of Tommy once 
in all those months, yet she was frightfully 
glad to see him. 

And Tommy, sitting beside her, holding her 
hand comfortingly in his big one, wondered 
why, in spite of what she had done, in spite 
of the many things she had done that were 
outside the old double standard, she seemed 
to him so pure. Beside her, the woman who 
had annoyed him last night seemed cheap, 
disgusting. And it came to him that fire does 
not care what it burns, that fire is no less pure 
for what it burns. Arden’s desires were like 
flames, as strong, as uncontrollable. Whatever 
game she played, she played openly and to the 
limit, and she would pay. You simply couldn’t 
imagine Arden cheating. 

Later, when their friendship, their easy 
companionship had grown once more to be a 
matter of course, Tommy said to her, “Arden, 
you aren’t sad now; you aren’t unhappy. I 
thought, when you first came home, that you 
were going to be. I was afraid for you. But 
you aren’t. Why?” 

“You mean about Packy?” she said. 

He nodded. It was the first time that name 
had ever been spoken between them. Not 
but what Arden would have spoken it often 
enough, and gladly; but she had understand- 
ing; she didn’t want to hurt Tommy. 

“How could I be?” she said, almost sternly. 
“Don’t you see that would be—disloyalty? 
That would be faithless to all he gave me. I 
loved him. It was perfect and beautiful while 
it lasted. It is over, that is all. But—lI 
haven’t the right to be unhappy.” 


underneath, she wasn’t. After those 
bleak, blank moments she was overwhelmed 
by no great sadness, no bitter loneliness 
for Packy. It had been so worth while, so 
gloriously worth doing. And, in some way 
she could never explain even to herself, she 
didn’t lose touch with Packy. His thoughts 
were still hers. So complete had been his 
dominance that he still seemed to possess her 
so deep their understanding that she still knew 
what he would think, almost what he would 
say, about everything. 


And strangely enough, even way down deep 
first 


Me said Ding Stuart. He was 
standing in front of the mirror in his 
dressing-room taking off his tie. 

“Yes, love,” said Mercedes, somewhere in 
the distance. 

She came in a moment later, the spangled 
folds of her gown shimmering in the soft light 
and he knew she had been to the nursery. : 

From the door she said, “Did you want 
something special, dear, or can you talk while 
I brush my hair and undress?” 

“Sure,” said Ding. “It’s just,” he added, 
speaking toward her rosily lighted room, 
“that I wonder what the devil I ought to do 
about Tommy.” 

There was a pause. There nearly always 
was when you spoke to Mercedes on a new 
and important subject. It took her a moment 
to adjust herself to it. 

“What about Tommy, dear?” she asked. 

‘“‘Well’’—Ding slipped on a bath-robe and 
came to sit on the end of the bed—“if Arden 
does him in again it’llI—I don’t know what it 
will do.” 

“Arden can’t help it,” said Mercedes, 
“Tommy won’t get done in again. And even 
if he does, there’s nothing anybody can do 
about Tommy.” 

“IT don’t see how you figure that,” said 
Ding. ‘This Brett Carlyle has got me wor- 
ried. That guy Tommy plays in the hardest 
luck of anybody I’ve ever known.” 

Mercedes went on brushing her lovely hair, 
and he could see by her face in the mirror 
she was thinking deeply. 

“You see, Ding,’”’ she said slowly, “what I’m 
trying to say is that it isn’t a question of hope 
with Tommy any more. Before, it hit him so 
hard because he thought he was going to have 
her. Now, he loves her so much that he just 
can’t help it and he’s grateful for being with 
her, for her friendship. No matter what hap- 
pens he’ll go on loving her and being her 
friend for life. Things will hurt him, but they 
can’t matter. Tommy is just a—one-woman 
man. He was born like that—constant. And 
men who love Arden seem to love her so much. 
They never quite get over it.” 

“T. wish she’d been born with a little bit of 
the constancy idea,” said Ding. 

“Arden can’t help it,” said Mercedes 
gently. ‘“She’s been constant to that Packy 
ever since she came home. She isn’t inconstant. 
As long as she loves a man she never looks at 
anybody else. And if she falls in love with 
somebody else, she leaves him.” 

“Do you think she’s a little bit in love with 
Tommy?” 

“TI think,” said Mercedes, turning to face 
him, “I think she Joves Tommy an a 
I think she’s happy with him. But I don't 
think she’s—in love with him. And we've 
got to remember that Arden has been in love 
about as much as a woman can be, I guess.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!’ said Ding, grinning 
at her, “what’s the difference between loving 
a man and being in love with him, Madame 
Solomon?” 

The little flush which he adored crept up 
under her fair skin. “You mustn’t make fun 
of me, Ding,” she said, “or I can’t talk. You 
can love lots of people, you can love a 
or a brother or your children, or two oF 
different men at the same time in dillete 
ways. But you can only be in love with om 
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the mind and ages the body so quickly. 


subtle fascinating wit—no wonder fo * : She has found — this modern woman — 

men adore the brilliant Woman of Today— - ©, \ a new scientific way to a splendid vital 
she who calls dullness the unforgivable sin. &, i” mn radiance. Simple little tablets — mint- 
For she has vanquished her ancient enemy 2, Be é Ry, rol flavored. But back of Feen-a-mint lies a 


—the imperfect elimination that dulls 


most remarkable story. 





i a famous European laboratory 
shortly before the World War, a 
new laxative principle was discovered 
which astonished the scientific world. 

In the years that have passed since 
then, Feen-a-mint has swept whole 
carloads of pills and bottles into ob- 
livion—for it refreshes, cleanses, puri- 
fies—without shock. 

A cool, mint-flavored tablet—ap- 
parently just a bit of chewing gum— 
you chew it for two or three minutes 
at bedtime, until the flavor is gone. 
That is all. Yet notice how you feel 
next Morning! 

Fresh — buoyant — clear-eyed — the 
deadening poisons of constipation are 
gone. And gone with no violent 
“flushing’’ of the system—with no 
injury to the digestion—with none of 
the unpleasant after-effects that or- 
dinary laxatives may have for you. 
This is Feen-a-mint—the originator of 
a new school of laxation and the an- 
swet of modern science to our com- 
Monest physical problem. 


ACH tablet of Feen-a-mint con- 
sists of yellow phenolphthalein 
(the tasteless compound which is the 
“active principle’) combined with a 
delicious mint chewing gum. This makes 
possible the advantage which experts 
have long striven for: thorough mixing 
of a laxative with the mouth fluids which 
aid digestion before it reaches the stomach. 
So amazing, indeed, has been the 
success of this new method that a 
whole new school of similar remedies 
has sprung up. The outward sem- 
blance of these tiny white tablets may 





be imitated. But the care and skill 
with which each Feen-a-mint tablet 
is compounded, based on years of ac- 
tual clinical experience—and the rigid 
laboratory control of each step in the 
process—these are things which make 
Feen-a-mint unique today. 

Follow the example of two million 
other careful women, and try Feen-a- 
mint tonight yourself. Your favorite 
druggist has it. 


A book of importance—free to you 


"THE discoveries of certain specialists in re- 

cent years have revolutionized many views 
on this vital problem of intestinal sluggishness. 
We have prepared a limited edition of a new 
work on constipation, its causes, and its cure. 
A copy is yours for the asking. Mail the coupon 
today. 


Heattu Propucts Corporation, Dept. A-1 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘85% of America” 


Learn at Home 
INTERIOR , 


Make money in professional 
decorating, or beautify your 
home 


WHETHER you make Interior Decorat- 
ing your profession, or take it up to 
beautify your own home, in either case 
you will find learning by this easy home- 
study way a joy! No previous experi- 
ence necessary. Prominent New York 
Decorators give you personal instruction; 
and you gain, in a few short months, the 
practical benefit of their many years of 
experience. | 
Start your preparation now. Then de- | 
cide which you would like; a dignified | 
full or part time occupation; a profitable 
business of your own; an authoritative 
source of information on how to keep your 
home charmingly artistic and attractive; a 
definite means of increasing your- cultural 
knowledge and social prestige. 


Free Booklet Tells All 


Our new 40 page illustrated book explains 
in detail the splendid opportunities in In- 
terior Decoration, as well as this most 
successful home-study method. Write for 
your copy today. National School of In- 
terior Decoration, Dept. 342, 119 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


National Schooi of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 342, 119 West 57th St., New York City. 

You may send me FREE and without obligation, a copy 
of the new book, ‘‘Interior Decorating for Profit.’’ 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dept255-L Ch 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 





1! J=— Positions Open. 


OTEL, restaurants, clubs, apartments, hospitals, institutions, 

schools and colleges everywhere need trained men and women. 
Over 70,000 high-class positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year 
open annually in the hotels of the United States. Nearly one and 
three quarter billions of dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS, CLUBS 
and INSTITUTIONS being built this year will need over 200,000 
trained men and women. Hotels start you at salaries up to $3,500 a 
year, with living usually included. At any time there are over 
1,000 hotel positions open. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 


You can have one of these fascinating, big-pay positions. Our 
Simplified Study Plan gives you the valuable knowledge that it 
has taken some of the most successful hotel men years to obtain. 
Age is no obstacle—young and old alike have equal chance for suc- 
cess. Past experience absolutely unnecessary. A common school 
education is all you need. 

We train you in your spare time with the Lewis Simplified Study 
Plan and put you in touch with big opportunities. All of your train- 
ing under the personal supervision of Clifford Lewis, Managing 
Consultant for over 225 hotels thruout the United States. Our 
students employed by leading hotels everywhere. 

Send today for Free Book. ‘Your Big Opportunity,” showing 
how we cat: train you for one of these splendid positions, and ex- 
plaining our Money-back Agreement. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Room AR-276. Washington, D. C. 
Charter Member of National Home Study Council 





man at a time—the way I am in love with you. 
Loving can be sweet and peaceful, but being 
in love has to be breathless—and exciting— 
and divine.” 

“Do you love me breathless—and exciting— 
and divine?” said Ding. 

“You know I do.” 

“Angel!’”? He kissed the top of her shining 
head. Then, “Do you think Arden is in love 
with Brett Carlyle?” 

“No, not yet. But she might get to be. 
He’s fascinating. Her eyes look as though 
they were suffering for something to happen to 
them. And you know, Ding, the thing that 
always happens to Arden is men. I think 
Arden is suffering from boredom.” 

It was amazing how often Mercedes was 
right. 

The first weeks after her return, Arden had 
wanted nothing but quiet. Oh, how she 
wanted quiet! Such quiet as few women are 
ever content to know. Sometimes she wanted 
Tommy, and sometimes Ding and Mercedes 
and the baby. But not often. 

In the rooms that were hers in the big house 
on Jackson Street she could be quiet, she could 
sit and dream and remember, remember so 
deeply that her soul would never lose its mem- 
ories. Her mother, in a flutter of nervous em- 
barrassment, left her to herself. She was sweet, 
she never once mentioned those months of 
Arden’s absence; but she avoided Arden and 
her daughter was grateful. 

Then, suddenly, San Francisco amused 
Arden intensely. Oh, intensely! She became 
conscious almost overnight—and never knew, 
then or later, exactly how—that she was a 
marked woman. And that amused her. 

For many reasons, it entertained her to sub- 
jugate San Francisco. 

There was no repentance in her. Make no 
mistake about that. She would not hang her 
head over anything she had done. 

But she loved Ding very much, and that 
was the prime motive back of her determina- 
tion to resume her place in the world. She 
saw that this thing was important to him and 
to Mercedes. What she had done, she had 
done because she couldn’t help it. But no 
one else should pay for it if she could help it. 

Also, she was a little lonely. For all her 
strange self-sufficiency, she found she was a 
little lonely for her kind. 

To accept any criticism, any manifestation 
of unfriendliness, any social ostracism seemed 
to her an admission of wrong-doing. That a 
woman whom Packy Cannon had loved should 
be scorned because of that love seemed to her 
monstrous. A hot flame of pride awoke in 
her—for Packy, which was of course absurd, 
since Packy wouldn’t have cared in the least. 
But her pride in him burned in her and stirred 
her from her dreams. 

Arden cared as little as any woman ever 
born for what other people thought of her. 
But no woman ever born cares nothing for 
that. If she says she cares nothing for it, she 
lies. The social instinct is deep in all women, 
ostracism cuts all women. Social contacts may 
bore them, they may run from social contacts, 
but they want that decision to be their own, 
not that of the people they choose to ignore. 

Thus it was that Arden Stuart stepped forth 
and became known ‘in a few months as a bril- 
liant and vivid and entertaining person. She 
blossomed forth, to use her own words. The 
charm which hitherto she had reserved for one 
man at a time she exerted now in some mea- 
sure for men and women as a whole. 

They remembered her as a slim little thing 
with enormous eyes, inclined to gravity, a 
trifle absent, neither very beautiful nor very 
brilliant. A silent little thing who danced 
divinely when she cared to dance, which was 
seldom, and who could talk if she wanted to, 
which was even less often. The plain daughter 
| of a beautiful mother, the quiet daughter of a 

brilliant father. 
| But now she blossomed forth and no one, 
for the life of him, could have explained exactly 
how. Only there she was, very distinguished, 
, Very soignée, slightly amused and disdainful. 
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Arden Stuart, it was found, would adorn ap 
gathering. A woman of the world, with a nice 
wit and a cool charm and a royal little air of 
indifference. She was not as decorative as her 
mother had been. But styles change in beauty 
as in everything else. And Arden Stuart's 
slim grace and her amazing eyes did very welj 
as far as decoration was concerned. 

Old Mrs. Handley, who with Ned Bolj 
still ruled the social destinies of San Francisco 
put it in her usual brief and brutal way when 
her daughter, finding the name of Arden 
Stuart upon a guest list, protested. 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said the old lady. 
“Heaven knows there are few enough inter. 
esting people about nowadays. I’m too old 
and too selfish to deprive myself of Arden 
Stuart’s wit because she did something I would 
like to have done myself if I’d ever had the 
chance. We don’t ostracize men for that sort 
of thing, and you women are going around all 
the time now shouting about the equality of 
the sexes. Then why don’t you have the cour- 
age of your convictions when one of your sis- 
ters takes you at your word? You’d be mighty 
glad to get Packy Cannon at a dinner-party, 
Then why shouldn’t I have Arden Stuart? J] 
say, whole hog or none.” 

So Arden was invited to Mrs. Handley’s 
dinner-party and enchanted that old lady be- 
yond measure by descriptions of marriage cus- 
toms in the South Seas. 

Packy had polished Arden. He had given 
her a vast store of wisdom, of anecdotes, of 
unusual and amusing information. She had 
acquired from him the art of talking in short, 
dynamic sentences. The frankness of her 
speech and the boyishness of her manner were 
no pose. Most women have a pose. 

So, as a woman of the world, as the heroine 
of a great romance, Arden Stuart was a fas- 
cinating figure against the background of San 
Francisco’s best society. 

It was during this period of popularity, 
of restlessness, of boredom—for it all bored 
her—that Arden met Brett Carlyle. In the 
most conventional way. 

“As a rule,” Arden told him later, “one 
doesn’t meet interesting men in a conventional 
way. I don’t know why, but that is how itis. 
Perhaps merely meeting them in a convention- 
al way takes the—the bloom off.” 

“Tt might for you,” said Brett Carlyle. 

“But,” said Arden, “I am a very conven- 
tional woman at heart. I am really an old- 
fashioned woman. I am finding that out. You 
see, I believe in things. And it is not the 
fashion now to believe in things.” 

“What do you believe in?” he asked her. 
He towered above her and looked down at her. 
She rather liked that. 

“Oh—antiquated notions about the joy of 
life and the beauty of simple things, the justi- 
fication of love and the honor of one’s own 
soul. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“But everybody believes in those,” said 
Brett Carlyle. 

“Oh no,” said Arden Stuart, “nobody does. 
You don’t, for example. You don’t actually 
believe in anything. That is why you are so 
tired of things. I suppose one would call youa 
cynic. I am very sorry for you, really.” 

He moved closer. ‘“‘I will let you call me any- 
thing, Arden,” he said, “if only you will bea 
little bit sorry for me.” 

But she only grinned up at him, and her 
eyes were wide and green and impish. She 
was flirting with him—and Arden Stuart had 
never flirted before. But she knew that Brett 
Carlyle liked it. : 

Brett Carlyle had stopped in San Francisco 
on his way home from China, and San Fran- 
cisco made much of him. Naturally. For 
Brett Carlyle was the perfect thing of his kind. 
There were few young men in America who 
could equal him in fortune, in breeding, @ 
position, looks, achievement. Of course his 
achievements were limited to polo, to travel, 
to patronizing the sports and wringing 
old pleasures and developing new ones. 
what else is there for a young man of 
to do? e 
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Hostesses everywhere took him to their | 


bosoms. He was, for America, rather like a 
visiting prince. In truth, he was a bit dazzling. 
His millions alone might have dazzled. But 
when a man of millions is tall and dark and 
dashing, when he is always being reported 
engaged to beauties and titles, and still has 


remained a bachelor at thirty-five, he has 


other glitter besides gold. 

Women were an art wit 
times when even an artist becomes bored with 
his work. © 

The time of his arrival in San Francisco was 
one of these moments for Brett Carlyle. He 
had decided that women were a pack of same- 
ness and that life was a repetition. Pursuit 
was beginning to annoy instead of thrill him. 
He was not quite sure whether he had ex- 
hausted life or whether life had exhausted him. 
Either way, it bored him. So the beauties of 
San Francisco were trotted out in vain for his 
inspection. ; 

Then Arden Stuart happened to him. 

A small and intimate dinner—one of those 
dinners given by people who insist that they 

ise big parties. This particular small- 
and-intimate was given by old Ned Boling 
himself. So, fortunately, it was brilliant as 
well as exclusive. For, like old Mrs. Handley, 
the little fat rotund czar had decided that in 
his few remaining years he would be bored as 
little as possible. There were only eight people 
present. ; 

Arden was seated on her host’s right. She 
amused him very much and that is the reason 
she was on his right hand. She was wearing, 
as it happened, one of the few evening gowns 
that made her look her best, for as a rule Arden 
did not look her best in the evening. But this 
gown had been fashioned entirely of spangles— 
bronze spangles, you might almost have 
thought. In some lights they looked dully 
golden. And from them Arden’s head rose 
triumphant like Venus from the sea. 

At first and for quite a long time Arden 
and her host were deep in conversation. They 
were talking about scandal, they were talk- 
ing about the Chinese question, they were 

ing about the coming football season. 
And if laughter is any criterion, they were 
having a very good time of it. 

Turning, Arden became conscious of a very 
tall, very elegant young man beside her, 
staring at her intently. Quite obviously, he 
was thinking about her. It came to Arden 
instantly that she had never seen any man so 
well-groomed, and she was glad she had worn 
that particular spangled dress. His dinner 
clothes were cut better than any she had ever 
seen, and yet he was a little slack in them, as | 
though his ancestors had worn them for at | 
least three or four generations. In his dinner- 


beautiful ones Arden had ever seen. 

“Well,” said Arden Stuart, “have you de- 
cided about me?” 

Her smile was boyish, frank, and slightly un- 
interested. It suggested that she didn’t care 
an awful lot what his answer was. 

“I’ve decided that you’re quite the rudest 
<. I’ve ever met,” said Carlyle. 


“For leaving me to my own devices and the 
mercies of the excellent dowager on my right. 
I can stand dowagers, but not too much of 
them.” 

“I was busy,” said Arden, “but I can talk 
to you now. What did you want to talk 
about?” 

Brett Carlyle looked a little startled. 

sually women were only too glad to get a 
chance to talk to him, and they started in- 
stantly asking him questions about his polo, 
and the Prince of Wales, who was a friend of 

or some of his trips around the world. 
They were always well-primed with informa- 
tion concerning his personal affairs. 


°| 
h him, but there are 





“Let's: talk about you and me,” he said. 

And decided that he had never said a more | 

Land youthful thing in all his life. 
Evidently the lady of the spangles thought 
$0 too. For without a word she turned back 





Three simple steps will give your nails this perfect shape 


Do you long. 








for lovely ovals, 
perfect half moons? 


Now there is a simple 
way anyone can follow 


Wit a lovely thing a beautiful 
hand is! Slender, graceful . . . 
the nails perfectly shaped, with 
beautiful crescent half moons. 

Such loveliness comes only with 
the proper care of the cuticle. Before 
the nails can be shaped to deep ovals, 
this tiny rim of skin must be freed 
from the nail and the shreds of dead 
cuticle removed. Because frequent 
washing tends to dry and roughen the 
cuticle, you must restore the missing 
oils. Here are the three steps—so easy 
to follow: 

First—Twist a bit of cotton around an 
orange stick and wet with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover. Work around the nail base 


gently. Now every shred of dead cuticle 
can be just wiped away. 


Second— Apply generously the delight- 
ful new Cutex Cuticle Oil, pressing the 
cuticle back gently. This leaves the nails 


almond shaped, with lovely graceful half 
moons. And it keeps the nails from 
getting brittle. 

Third—After the polishing, as a final 
step, smooth the new Cutex Cuticle 
Cream into the cuticle and the whole 
finger, in a gentle downward massage. 
A bit of Cinderella magic this simple 
way seems, so smooth and shapely 
does it leave your nails, so graceful 
your whole hand! Cutex is on sale 
everywhere. Each item is 35c. 

Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 
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Perfectly shaped nails give the hands 
aristocratic slenderness 


Send coupon and 10c for this new manicure 
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I enclose 10c for samples 
of Cuticle Remover, Oil, 
Cream, Powder Polish, Or- 
ange Stick, Cotton and 


Northam Warren, Dept. CC-2, 
114 West 17th St., New York 





Emery Board. In Canada, 
address Dept. CC-2, 1101 
St. Alexander St., Montreal. 




















“It is with great pleasure that I express 
my admiration for ‘MAYBELLINE,’ 
which I have used for some time with most 
gratifying results. It is truly an indispen- 
sable beauty aid to the woman who would 
look her best.’’ 


Sincerely, 3 KA 


OU can have inviting, soulful eyes too. 
Just a touch of Maybelline to the lashes, 
and the magic transformation takes place. In- 
arene pen lashes will appear naturally dark, 
long and sweeping. But—be sure to use genuine, 
harmless Maybelline; otherwise you —_ have 
prema in achieving the luxuriant softness so 
essential to the effect you desire. 
Solid or Liquid Maybelline in Black or 
Brown at all toilet goods counters . 75c 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 











Lancing sunbeams in 


YOUR HAIR 


Keep them there—or bring 
them back—this simple way! 


Youthfulness — that charm that brings popularity, ro- 
mance, happiness—now you can keep it always, in your 
hair! Just one Golden Glint shampoo will show you the 
way! Rich generous lather cleanses each hair. You rinse— 
remove all trace of soap. Your hair appears shades lighter. 
Then you apply the extra touch—the “plus” that makes 
this shampoo different! Instantly—new gloss—new finish! 
All trace of dullness gone! Now your hair is worthy of the 
face it frames! Millions use regularly! Nothing to bleach 
or change natural color of your hair. Just a wonderful 
shampoo—plus! At your favorite dealers’, or if not, send 
25 cents to J. W. Kobi Co., Dept. B, 610 Rainier Ave., 
Seattle, Washington. Money back if not delighted. 


Golden Glint 


the SHAMPOO plus 


MAGIC KEY TO YOUTHFUL “LOCKS” 
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to her merry old host and all Carlyle saw of 
her during the rest of the dinner was the ex- 
quisite line of her tanned shoulder and the back 
of her bronze curls. But every now and then 
he heard her voice, curiously low and veiled— 
a voice of meaning, of intention, of promise. 

After dinner he sought her out impatiently, 
and she was nice enough to him, but evidently 
slightly bored. If he relaxed for a moment she 
drifted away, either bodily or mentally—he 
could see her drift away mentally, see her eyes 
growing larger, more absent, a deeper hazel. 

“T should like,”’ he said rather formally—a 
little grandly, even, so that it might almost 
have seemed that Brett Carlyle who was a pet 
of duchesses had lost his poise under this girl’s 
unstudied indifference—‘I should like to see 
you again.” 

“T dare say that could be arranged,” said 
Arden Stuart, “‘but I’m going away tomorrow. 
I’m going swimming for a week. I wan to 
swim all by myself. When I come back you 
might call me up and we'll think up something 
or other to do.” 

Her nod was quite friendly, but careless. Her 
mind wasn’t on it—or on him. He wondered 
where her mind was. On her week’s swimming, 
possibly. And quite without effort—and 
though he was a very clever man Brett Carlyle 
had no great imagination—he saw her swim- 
ming in the sun. It gave him a thought about 
her, almost a schoolboy thought but so vivid 
that he was never afterwards to lose it. 

She was the girl of the golden West—the new 
golden West. The freedom of her, the grace 
and warmth of her, the sun-tint of her skin 
and hair, affected him as California itself had 
affected him. The joy of life, the love of life 
was in her eyes—those enormous, shining eyes 
whose color he couldn’t determine. The joy 
of life that he had lately been missing. 

That was why he waited so impatiently for 
her return. She was gone two weeks instead 
of the one she had mentioned—and that delay 
annoyed him. 

When he finally got her on the telephone the 
sound of her low, pregnant voice gave him a 
sudden thrill. But she, it seemed, had rather 
a difficult time to recall him. And he knew 
that she did. This woman didn’t pretend. 
She could never be bothered to pretend. 
Probably she had been deep in a book, and 
it took her a moment to come to the surface. 

What was it about her that did things like 
that to him—gave him pictures of her all the 
time? For beyond question he had had a pic- 
ture of her, curled deep in a big chair, deeper 
in a book, and in consequence rather absent 
over the telephone. 

No man, let it be said, could make him- 
self more attractive to a woman than Brett 
Carlyle when he so desired. His experience 
had been wide. The art of pleasing women had 
been cultivated by him to the mth degree. 
But it was a long time since he had put his 
mind on his work. Now he did. 

He rushed Arden Stuart as she had never 
been rushed in her life. He dazzled her, he 
overwhelmed her with attentions, with com- 
pliments, with delicate services delicately and 
charmingly performed. 

And Arden, finally stirred from her indif- 
ference, grinned a little and decided she liked it. 
The game was a new one and it amused her. 
No man in the world could have been more 
the antithesis of Packy Cannon, and you will 
remember that Arden Stuart hated half-mea- 
sures. Of his kind, Brett Carlyle was quite 
perfect, quite the last word. 

Her capture of him—he made it very plain 
to all the world that she had tied him to her 
chariot-wheels—was the climax of her cam- 
paign to regain everything of prestige which 
she might have lost, and more. 

Now money, as money, had never occurred 
to Arden. She had plenty. She supposed she 
always would have plenty. She’d pe been 
able to buy what she wanted, to live as she 
liked. Her desires and her tastes had been 
fairly simple. But the lavishness of money, 


the infinite possibilities of money, the sensu- 
ous and thrilling luxuries of great wealth had 


never happened to come within her 





Brett Carlyle brought them there, but 


consciously, delicately. He was never crude, 

A month after that first dinner-party at 
Ned Boling’s, Brett Carlyle asked her to 
marry him. It surprised her. Somehow she 
hadn’t thought of him as a marrying man. 

She told him so. 

“T’m not,” he said, “but I want yor J] 
want to keep you. I’d be afraid you'd leaye 
me just when I had learned I couldn’t Jive 
without you.” 

“Being married wouldn’t make any dif. 
ference about that,” said Arden Stuart. “tf 
I wanted to leave you, I’d have to leave you.” 

On her low seat by the fire she was staring 
into the flames, chin on knees. 

“I suppose you would,” he said. “But may- 
be you’d hesitate longer. You have a great 
sense of honor, Arden. Like a man, not like 
a woman.” 

Her eyes slid around to him and there was 
surprise in them. “Yes,” she said, “perhaps 
I have. But that honor is for myself first, 
I should have to be true to myself first. J 
am afraid, Brett, that I am not a marrying 
woman—and yet—sometimes lately—-—” Her 
voice died in thought. 

“Ts it that you care more for young Hewlett 
than you do for me?” asked Brett Carlyle. 

That was a jealous man! 

“I care a great deal for Tommy,” said 
Arden, and let it go at that. 

But Brett Carlyle knew that he and Tom- 
my had been running a race for days. He had 
always known it. And Tommy had on his 
side old association and loyalty and deep, 
tried affection. While he, Brett Carlyle, had 
his powers of fascination and his knowl of 
women and his great position and fortune, 

“T don’t think I want to marry you, Br:tt,” 
said Arden. 

“T’m not going to take that for an answer,” 
said Brett, and that made her smile. She 
sprang up and stood facing him. 

“TI wouldn’t either,” said Arden, “but I’m 
afraid it is a waste of time. I’d be sure it was 
a waste of time but for one thing.” 


HAT one thing was a character who, as it 

happens, has come but briefly into this story 
so far. Her name, as engraved on the seven- 
teen silver cups she received at birth, was 
Joanna Mercedes Stuart. 

“You’re a grand egg, Jo-jo,” said Arden, 
returning her unblinking gaze. “I wish you'd 
hurry and grow up a little more. I am dying 
to know what you think about a lot of things. 
It looks as though your thinking were good.” 

Mercedes laughed. ‘You do say such things 
to that baby, Arden,” she said. 

“No,” said Arden. “I just talk to her. I’m 
going to have a lot to do with her talking as 
she gets older. The kind of twaddle most peo- 
ple pass off on children is enough to disgust 
them with life by the age of seven. I shall try, 
if possible, to see that my esteemed niece, 
Miss Joanna Stuart, doesn’t have the low 
opinion of adult mentality that I used to have. 
I remember thinking what an awful be 
was going to be to grow up and get 
that.” 

“Will you have a cup of tea, dear?” said 
Mercedes. 

“I'd love it,” said Arden sincerely. “Ido 
love a cup of tea with you, Mercedes. It 
settles my soul and my stomach and recon- 
ciles me to the sins that are committed im its 
name. Can Jo-jo come too?” 

“Oh yes,” said Jo-jo’s mother. “She goes 
everywhere. You know how Ding is.” 

“Quite right, too,” said her aunt, lifting her- 
self and the baby from the floor with one swift, 
lovely movement. 2 

“You carry a baby so funny, Arden,” said 
her sister-in-law. ‘On your hip like that.” 

“Natural place to carry a baby,” said 
Arden. “It’s going out of style only becaust 
nobody has hips to carry babies on even if they 


had the babies. Jo-jo likes it enormously. 


One of the first things she’s going to tell you” 
= infant existence 


when she can comment on her 
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is how much she liked being carried on Aunt 
Arden’s hip.” 

The tea came. The baby, on the floor at 
Arden’s feet, became absorbed in the buckles 
of her little sport shoes. The room was quiet, 

+m. restful; a small room, built for confidences. 

“fm thinking of getting married,” said 

n slowly. 
ya you? said Mercedes and looked whole- 
somely astonished. “To whom?” 

“Qh—anybody.” 

“Arden!” 

Arden shrieked with laughter. “Don’t look 
so upset, angel. I didn’t mean that literally. 
I mean I’m not being inspired toward the 
state of matrimony by an overwhelming desire 
to live with any certain person the rest of my 
life. In fact, that angle of it rather appals me. 
There are, however, several candidates in 
spite of my battered reputation. I find that 
having been a loose woman interferes very 
little with one nowadays.” ; 

“Jt might not have interfered much with 
you, Arden,” said Mercedes, “‘but you’re you. 
You can get away with things because you 
mean them. You're sincere and you have 
brains. Most women would make a frightful 
hash of it. You’re a pioneer. You're dif- 
ferent from most women.” 

“Thank Providence for that, anyhow.” 

“Why do you want to get married?” said 
Mercedes, getting around to the point that 
was really absorbing her. 

“Qn Jo-jo’s account,” said Arden. 

“Qn Jo-jo’s account?” 

“Certainly. Jo-jo needs company. She 
should have a cousin or two. No—the fact is, 
Mercedes, I want a baby, awfully. Jo-jo has 
done that to me. I dare say it’s been slumber- 
ing deep within me all this time, but Jo-jo dug 
it out. I’d like to be able to have one without 
bothering with a husband. Seems absurd 
that I can’t. Here are thousands of women 
down in the slums who can have all the kids 
they want when they don’t know what to do 
with ’em and can’t give them anything they 
ought to have, even enough to eat. 

“Here am I, with plenty of money, a good 
home, average intelligence, and the ability to 
give a child every advantage in the world. 
Yet I can’t have one without tying myself up to 
a husband. Some day there will be a law 
about that. The government ought to be glad 
to let me have a child. Funny. I wouldn’t 
mind for myself, but they might make it un- 
comfortable for the kid later on and I don’t 
dare take a chance on that. So—I think I’ll 
get married.” 

“Why don’t you wait until you are terribly 
in love with somebody?” 

“T don’t imagine,” said Arden, “that I shall 
ever love anybody terribly again.” 

“Oh, yes you will,” said Mercedes. “You 
will love somebody more than you have ever 
loved anyone yet.” 

Arden went a little white; her eyes looked 
hurt. “I don’t see what that’s got to do with 
marriage, anyway,’’ she said a little bitterly. 
“T don’t seem to fall terribly in love with the 
sort of men that make for good husbands and 
fathers, I’m going to use a little sense about 
this, while I’m sane and sober and—out of 
love. Love is a form of insanity anyway, I’ve 
been told. I’m going to pick out a fine father 
for my children—a background, a heredity, a 
future.” 

Mercedes sat thinking. A white-capped 
maid came and took the baby. 

“There’s Tommy,” said Arden. 

They thought about that. 

“And there’s Brett Carlyle. They’ve been 
Pressing me pretty hard lately between the 
two of them. They both seem obsessed with 

desire to marry me. I’ve said no to them 
both a dozen times, but they won’t believe me.” 
t words were light enough, careless 
enough. Quite like Arden. But her tone now 
was grave. Her eyes were steady and gray. 
Tommy,” she said slowly, “is wonderful. 
There is a safety about Tommy. And some- 
times now I feel that I need a harbor. The 
woman instinct creeps up and takes me by 
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|the throat and I want a harbor. I think 
Tommy would be a harbor.” 

“Nobody would ever be a harbor for you, 
Arden,” said Mercedes. ‘You wouldn’t let 
|them. You might be in the safest harbor in 
the world and you’d suddenly pull up anchor 
and go out to breast a storm.” 

“T’m-afraid of that sometimes myself.” 

“Aren’t you just a little in love with Brett 
Carlyle?” said Mercedes. 

“How did you know?” said Arden, with a 
quick gamin grin. ‘“Yes—a little. He woos 
you, he wins you, that young man. You 
cannot altogether resist him. Besides, it would 
be rather fun, being married to him. I like 
trooping about the world. I’d like being able 
to do whatever I liked. A lot of money, a 
really terrible lot like Brett has, means a 
great deal of freedom.” 

“Just now you were talking about safe 
harbors,” said Mercedes. 

“T know,” said Arden. “I’m as inconsistent 
asawoman. But that’s really the thing. I’m 
being pulled two ways. Usually I know what I 
want. The pull is so strong that I have no 
choice. Now I have a choice and, by gosh, I 
don’t know what to do with it.” 

Which was true. 

But it was all settled for Arden in the way 
that everything in her life was settled, an 
emotional way. 

In her room on an afternoon a couple of 
weeks later it was very warm and sweet and 
glowing. Outside, the fog had rolled in early, 
hiding the bay, and so she had pulled the cur- 
tains across the windows and lighted all the 
soft lamps and the fire. And she had pulled 
her own favorite deep chair close to the fire- 
place, she had piled-a heap of new books on 
the floor. She was content. 

It surprised her when her mother came in. 
Her mother seldom came to her room. 

‘Hello, Mum,” she said. “Sit down. Don’t 
tell me you’re going out in this fog.” 

“T have to go,” said Mrs. Stuart, busily 
putting on her gloves. 

Apparently she had come to say something 
and apparently it was difficult for her to say 
it. This was natural. There was no precedent 
for easy intercourse between them. 

Arden waited, smoking casually, her eyes 
bright with speculation. 

“Arden,” said Mrs. Stuart, “I—I know of 
course that Brett Carlyle is paying you a lot 
of attention. Does he want to marry you?” 

“His intentions,” said Arden gravely, “are 
strictly honorable.” 

“T know you don’t think much of what I 
say,” said the beautiful Mrs. Stuart, “but I 
do know something of the world. If—if you 
are going to marry, Arden, I should advise 
you to marry the life you would most enjoy. 
Marriage isn’t very satisfactory at best. 
Tommy Hewlett is a dear boy. I can’t help 
but be grateful to him for the way he’s stood 
by you”—she failed to see the sudden twist 
of Arden’s dry, red mouth—“but Brett Carlyle 
could give you everything worth while in 
life. I just felt, as your mother, that I ought 
to say that much to you.” 

A little glow of sympathy touched Arden. 
“All right, Mum,” she said. “Thanks. Dll 
think it over.” 

She was actually thinking about it when 
Tommy Hewlett came in. He came and went 
as naturally as Ding himself. And Arden was 
glad to see him there. And then she saw 
something new in his face. He was haggard, 
he was white, his eyes showed great pain. 

“Tommy’—she went to him—‘Tommy, 
what is it, my dear?” 

He gave her a gallant smile. But it could 
do nothing for the haggard, white face be- 
neath it. And Arden’s heart stood still with 
pity and terror and affection to see Tommy 

ike that. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“Y’m a bit shot. I'll tell you, dear.” 
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She made him sit in the big chair and got him 
a high-ball and a cigaret. 

Then he told her, in short, broken every. 
day words. The Hewlett Electrical Co 
which had existed rock-like in San Francisco 
since the fire, had failed. It had failed he. 
cause Tommy’s father, who was a large 
genial man, had allowed three-quarters of g 


million dollars of debts to accumulate against 


it. Or rather, Tommy’s father had been a 
large and genial man. What he was now, no. 
body could tell. For Tommy’s father had 
read a great many novels. He knew the proper 
thing to do under those circumstances and 
he had done it—with a forty-five automatic. 

The hardness went out of Arden’s face— 
the hardness toward life that had been there 
ever since she landed from the All Alone. 
But softness did not take its place. No melt- 
ing came. Only a look of strength, strength 
summoned to meet this beastly thing. 

“Gosh, that’s tough,” she said. “The 
darned old fool, as if you wouldn’t have seen 
him through.” 

Which was not a respectful way to speak of 
the dead, but then Arden gave respect to 
nothing that did not deserve it, alive or dead, 
Nor was it, perhaps, exactly the way she should 
have spoken to Tommy about his father, but 
since that was exactly what Tommy had been 
thinking, it did him a great deal of good, 
Honesty is like that. 

“Tt’s got me pretty well licked,” said 
Tommy, and gave her again that gallant smile 
which was the best he had to offer her. 

“Tt has not,” said Arden. 

They talked and talked, and Tommy poured 
out the soreness, the shame, the agony 
her breast as men will always do when they 
love a woman. And her breast was s 
with life, strong with purpose; it comf 
him, but it did more than that, it gave him 
strength. 

The buzz of the telephone interrupted them. 


“Tell Mr. Carlyle that I’m busy,” said 


Arden. ‘“He’ll have to wait.” 

But at that Tommy got up, even whiter 
than he had been before he came in. “T’ve 
got to go,” he said. 

And in those four words he said many things. 
He said that he knew now that he was out of 
the running. He said that he had never had 


much to offer, compared with a Brett Carlyle, 


but now he had nothing at all. He said he 
withdrew, as a man must. 

He didn’t want to hurt Arden, he didn’t 
want to ask for her pity, and so he made him- 
self somehow look natural and brave. 

They said good-by. “I won’t see you fora 
while,” said Tommy, almost naturally. “T’ve 


got so darn much to do. I may be able to 
save the thing yet.” 
Arden watched him go. The door closed. 


The room was empty. 

Tommy was going away from her—for good. 
He was actually going. And Brett Carlyle was 
down-stairs. Who the devil was Brett Carlyle 
after all? But Tommy—why, what would 
life be like without Tommy? How could she 
let him go, suffering, alone, hurt like that? 

She raced down the long hall after him 
“Tommy,” she called breathlessly. “Tom- 
m a i 

He turned. He had not wanted to turn, had 
not wanted to show her the ravages that ha 
set in when he left her. 

“Oh, Tommy,” said Arden, “don’t go.” 


And so Arden Stuart was married. And 
that, as a rule, is the end of a woman's love 
life; or so it used to be, so tradition would have 
us believe. 

But Mercedes, as usual, had been right 
The great love of Arden Stuart’s life was yet 
come. 

It was to be her great misfortune that the 


man of all men she loved most should be utteny _ 


unworthy. 
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Don Careless 
(Continued from page 27) 


tadi the window with a tragic gesture. 
ee I thought it was a figure of speech. 
But I have no curiosity. Curiosity is for wo- 
men. I dare say they’ll go away presently. 
The speaker lighted a cigaret. : 

“They will not go away. They will not ac- 
cept further promises either. They told me so. | 
They swear to tear the clothes from your limbs 
and the limbs from your body, profligate.” 

He laughed unconcernedly. “The cloth is 
stout and my joints are supple. I shall have 
to promise, with all solemnity, to pay them. 

“Pm afraid you’ve run your course, nifo 
Panchito. You’ve spent a princely fortune, 

our money away 
oc What is a fortune for? To guard, to hoard, 
to make grow and multiply like a flock of 
chickens? Bah! Leave that to misers. My 
father, God rest him, toiled and saved and— 
made nothing but enemies for himself by 
reason of his money, therefore I sowed it 
broadcast. The last went in that final fiesta 
lst night. Now I shall return home as the 
companion, the friend of my neighbors.” i 
“To what home will you return?” queried 
“Do you forget that wager with 
Corral?” 

“Thad forgotten. Hm-m! I must have been 
prodigiously drunk. But the man is an emetic | 
to me; it was fun to goad him.” 

“That’s why I came here so early. There 
was no reasoning with you last night. You 
mustn’t consider yourself bound by that bet, 
Pancho. Go to him, tell him the rum was 
talking——”’ 

“Slowly, my life. Doubtless he was as drunk 
asI. Am I the servant of my appetite or its | 
master? A man pays his servants’ bill.” 

“Oh, what a fool!” stormed the girl. “Don’t | 
you realize it was a trick on his part? He | 
knew what he was doing. You're a stranger | 
in Ascension or you’d never have accepted his | 
dare. It was madness. What do you know of | 
this Bright Pearl?” 

“Nothing. She is quite a great lady. Her | 
father, I understand, has prospered enormously | 
out of the pearl concession which was granted | 
him as a reward for his financial support at the | 
time of the last revolution. She’s proud and | 
spoiled and beautiful, the despair of all men. | 
Is there any more?” 

“Much more. Infinitely more. She’ll never 
surrender herself to you or to any suitor, for 
she proposes to become the bride of the Church 
and take her riches with her. No wonder. | 
How can she feel anything except fear, hatred 
and contempt for men when they all act alike; 
when it’s always the same story wherever 
she goes? They say she’s the most unhappy 
gil in Bolivar, for she intoxicates all who see 

er. 

“Men follow her, quarreling, snapping, 
fighting among themselves like dogs. A pretty 
sight, eh? They besiege her in public and they 
pursue her in private, they try to scale the | 
walls of her house. One was shot trying to | 
force an entrance into her chamber—a young 
man of good habits and family—and now for 
security Don Domingo locks her behind iron 
doors. She sleeps in a room with barred win- | 
dows for fear of villains like Corral. There’s | 
some sort of magic about her; she awakens a 
lunacy in men——” 

“Is her ‘beauty so perfect as all that?” | 
Francisco inquired with kindling curiosity. | 

I've seen her many times. She’s like a | 
woman of the North, all white and blue and 
gold — See! Your eyes sparkle. Another | 
victim!” Conchita’s face darkened and her 
voice grew strident. “Beast! Libertine! | 
You're on fire at the mere description of her | 
“Oi Very well, ruin yourself. But you’d do | 

ter to go to Corral at once with the deeds to | 
your land 
ye Who are you to aim so high? A boisterous | 

untry boy, a rancher’s son, whose catricves: | 
gance has won him the title of Don Careless. 
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You’re unknown to the well-born people of 
Ascension; you’ve amused yourself with 
Rodriguez Corral and his bravos and with us 
girls of the cantinas. Domingo Montes is an 
upright man. - He’s the richest man in Bolfvar, 
too. Do you think he’d permit a drunkard, 
a spendthrift, a licentious good-for-nothing to 
touch the hem of his daughter’s dress? Go 
back to your savannas and forget you were ever 
in the Café Dos Hermanos.” ; 

“That would be easier, mi amor, than to for- 
get your description of the Bright Pearl. I 
said curiosity is for women: it is too broad a 
statement. And now for that present I prom- 
ised you. Your pardon while I prepare to win 
the patience of those hungry creditors and re- 
store their confidence in my integrity. It 
won’t take me a moment to shave and to 
change.” 

Rising, the youth went into his sleeping- 
room and began to strop his razor in time to a 
tune. “I shall promise those wretches a usuri- 
ous rate of interest on their accounts,” he 
called to Conchita. “If they remain obdurate 
I’ll tell them stories, make them laugh at 
my jokes. You'll see how I can handle men.” 

The girl frowned and shook her head 
despairingly; she stared down at the street in 
apprehension. Finally she took a purse from 
her bosom and counted its contents. A mo- 
ment, then she stole to the door, opened it 
and passed out, quietly closing it behind her. 

When Francisco came down-stairs, fresh, 
immaculate, cheerful, she was nowhere to be 
found. She did not answer his call, neither 
could he discover a single one of those avari- 
cious tradesmen. The street was empty. 
So! It was precisely as he had expected; there 
had been no occasion for uneasiness, nothing 
to worry about. There was never any cause 
for serious concern, he told himself. Nothing 
but death is as bad as it is painted. 

Whistling gaily, he set out alone in the direc- 
tion of the shops to buy that gift for his little 
dancer. 


ALENCIA Montes was made aware of the 

fact that she had attracted a new admirer. 
He was a good-looking fellow, quite a dandy 
in fact, and wherever she went, there by some 
chance he contrived to be. He had learned at 
what hour she was likely to take the air and 
he seemed to divine whither she intended going, 
even the very streets her cochero would select 
to drive her over, for at some time or other, 
no matter where her fancy took her, he would 
appear. 

His eyes were always upon her, but he never 
permitted the intensity of his regard to become 
offensive nor did he seek by look, by word or 
by gesture to attract her attention. This was 
quite unlike the behavior of the impetuous 
men of Ascension and it was the more strange 
because the fellow was undoubtedly high- 
spirited and bold. 

Curiosity finally impelled Valencia to inquire 
who he might be, but she learned nothing. 
Plainly he was a newcomer to the city. She 
was accustomed to the attention of strangers; 
invariably the effect of her beauty was in- 
stantaneous, often it was embarrassing, but 
never had an admirer left her long in ignorance 
of his identity. The most humble and the 
most unwelcome found a way of making him- 
self known. 

Here was a caballero, pleasing enough in his 
person to prejudice her in his favor, who was 
content to feast his eyes upon her beauty, or 
so it actually appeared, and moreover, one 
whom that beauty did not inflame with the 
passion of a beast of prey. It was extraor- 
dinary. 

Valencia sometimes wondered if all love 
stories were lies or if indeed there were lovers 
such as she read about—men of clean heart and 
unselfish motives. She had never met one. 
Sometimes, too, she. wished that she were poor 
and lowly and that nature had not endowed 
her with a type of loveliness so unusual in the 
tropics as to provoke insanities in the masculine 
mind. Then perhaps some shepherd lad would 
adore her for herself alone and not look at her 
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with a devil in his eyes, or flame with illicit 
ardor at her smile. 

She pitied women who besought God for 
beauty. Hers had proven a curse. The Cjp. 
cean magic of her fair hair, azure eyes and 
milky skin had brought her nothing but digi}. 
lusionment and had resulted only in a gy¢. 
cession of terrifying experiences. It had made 
of her father an embittered and suspicioys 
man. Here was a stranger who asked nothing 

One day while driving with her duenna they 
stopped at one of the stores and the latter went 
inside to make some purchases. It was hot. 
Valencia rested languidly under the shade of 
her parasol. Occasionally she spoke to her 
maid who sat with the family driver, an old 
Indian as forbidding in his way as the duenna 
in hers. 

As usual, a crowd soon assembled, passers-by 
halted to stare, clerks and customers issued 
from the near-by shops, and whispers, mur- 
murs, audible words of admiration arose. 

The people of Ascension were naive, often 
they were rude; high and low alike were quick 
to express their appreciation of beauty. But 
Valencia had become hardened to rudeness, 
Stares, smirks, the coarse remarks of street 
loafers and the offensive ogling of well-dressed 
men she ignored. Today her ears were deaf: 
as usual, her gaze passed through and over the 
loiterers as if they were transparent wraiths, 

But she grew restless; there came over her 
the feeling of a presence close at hand; a mag- 
netic force impelled her to take heed of the 
bystanders. Slowly she turned her head and 
there, almost within arm’s reach and with his 
ardent gaze fixed upon her, stood the unknown, 

Her unhurried glance roved over him, passed 

him by; nevertheless some galvanic current 
leaped from one to the other. The man did not 
stir; the faint, eager smile of tribute upon his 
lips did not widen in the slightest, but all the 
same his eyes conveyed a message. 
_ Valencia was startled but she did not betray 
her surprise by so much as the flicker of her 
silken eyelids, or a movement of her slim 
drooping hand. Only a faint flush evidenced 
the fact that she was stirred. 

Her elderly companion issued from the store 
and with a sharp command cleared a way for 
herself to the curb, then climbed into the car- 
riage. The girl resisted an unaccountable 
desire to turn her head again in a careless 


survey of the crowd. What, in heaven’s name, 


had come over her? 

Then of a sudden she experienced a shock, 
so unexpected that it utterly paralyzed her. 
During the instant while the driver gathered 
up his lines she felt her hand seized, liited and 
her soft palm pressed to a pair of lips. 

It was an unprecedented presumption and 
Valencia’s brain refused to react to it; her hand 
remained limp. Then the horses leaped for- 
ward, her fingers were snatched out of the 
stranger’s grasp. Simultaneously a gasp, then 
a shout arose from the audience. 

“What happened?” the duenna inquired 
sharply She turned and stared over her 
shoulder. “Did I expose myself? But no, it’s 
something about that young man. There’s an 
excitement. They’re all looking at him, and 
laughing. Did he address you? What did he 

39) 


“T heard—nothing.” 

“Humph! Some insult, some indecency, no 
doubt. The streets are becoming unsafe 
respectable women . . . I’m sure he made 
an outrageous remark, for they’ve surro 
him. May he be stricken with an a 
if——”’ 

The speaker broke off with a cry, for the 
carriage wheels dropped into a rut and she was 
violently jolted, her neck was cracked. 
turned to the cochero and poured vituperations 
upon him. Did he propose to kill them all 
with his reckless driving? 

Valencia’s head was in a whirl. Such ime 
pertinence! Excitement indeed! She knew 
why the crowd was laughing and what it was 
saying. It was applauding the fellow’s bold- 
ness. If only there had been time to : 
But, Mother of our Lord, what eyes he 
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And what white teeth! Her right hand was 
still tingling and she looked down at it curi- 
ously. After a moment she raised it; casually 
she laid it against her cheek. She was blushing. 

In spite of the fact that Domingo Montes 
took no active part in the political affairs of 
his country he suspected that he was perhaps 
the most cordially hated man in Ascensicn. 
Certain people were bitterly envious of his 
wealth, others deeply resented his jealous 
guardianship of his daughter. 

Only when Don Domingo and Valencia 
visited the Island of the Guardian Angel where 
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his fisheries were located did he feel safe in 


allowing her complete freedom to come and go} 


as she wished. There, indeed, she was her | 
own mistress. The island lay at a distance off- 
shore and by reason of its owner’s stern prohi- 
bitions it was as effectually isolated as a leper 
colony. Visitors were unknown. 

Secure in that retreat and surrounded by her 
father’s loyal, half-savage employees, Valencia 
enjoyed a liberty which would have been novel 
and diverting to any Spanish girl and which was | 
doubly exciting to her. To the men, the divers, 
she was an object of reverential respect, to 
their wives she was a gracious queen and to| 
their children a Lady Bountiful, a shining 
saint. She went about unattended and un- 
afraid, playing, laughing, singing, dreaming 
her dreams. 

The most willing and the most obedient of 
her slaves was the fisherman Jacinto, a huge 
mulatto known locally as the “Shark.” Tibu- 
ron was the Spanish of it. This Jacinto was an 
uncouth creature, strong, long-armed, big- 
handed, with a chest so capacious that he was 
indeed almost amphibious: He it was who 
dived deepest and remained longest under 
water, and when the sharks were thick it was 
he alone who dared to dive at all. 

The monsters were his brothers, so he de- 
dared, and as proof he would open his mouth 
and proudly display two double rows of sharp, 
pointed teeth in shape not unlike those of his 
namesake. Certainly they never molested 
him and, moreover, he was immune to the 
divers’ sickness which afflicted so many of the 
other fishermen. When they were seized with 

ins he would help to strap their wrists and 

g them in the rigging, meanwhile laughing 
at their agonies and boasting of his own 
prowess. 

Jacinto had a ferocious temper and an un- 
forgiving nature, but he trembled at Valencia’s 
frown and fawned like a dog at her smile. 
To him she was as immaculate as that rarest 
of orchids which God has fashioned into the 
likeness of a white dove. 

When the rusty steamboat, half tug, half 
lighter, which bore Domingo and his daughter 
back and forth, dropped anchor in the bay, 
they were always sure of a boisterous welcome. 
Such a one they received today. 

By the time the steamer had come to rest 
she was surrounded by a flotilla of tiny craft. 
Then such a hubbub. Shouts, jokes, laughter, 
cries of greeting and Jacinto’s ugly face wreathed 
m an enormous smile that showed his incredi- 
ble teeth. 

: Valencia’s heart warmed and she greeted her 

simple friends with an enthusiasm equal to 
theirs. They swarmed upon the deck, pressed 
forward to kiss her hand or to touch her dress; 
women ducked and curtsied; children, half 
or wholly nude and as smooth as little bronze 
cherubs, smiled up at her and clamored for at- 
tention. She had a thousand shrill questions 
to answer and a thousand to ask. These visits 
f hers were like fiestas and the islanders 
selebrated joyously. 

From one of the skiffs a mother called to her, 
held up a child for her blessing and Valencia 

ed far out to kiss the squirming infant. 
One of its clutching hands closed over her gold 
ctucifix, the chain parted and the ornament 
ped—sank into the sea. 

There was a cry of dismay, necks were 
stretched overside and eyes followed it as it 
eae came to rest perhaps three fathoms. 
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Radiant with loveliness 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and 
Lustre. Gives that Wonderful Gloss and Silky 
Sheen which makes Y our Hair so much admired. 


HE attractiveness of even the most 
beautiful women depends upon the 
loveliness of their hair. 

The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

_.Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 
_.When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every~ 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 
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Just wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


oo or three teaspoonfuls make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
cleanses thoroughly and rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt and 
dandruff. 


It keeps the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, glossy, fresh-looking and 
easy to manage, and makes it fairly sparkle 
with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods count- 
er, anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO. 
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this Drawimé 
Test your Ability 


If you like to draw, let your talent 
make your fortune: Opportunities in 
this field have never been better. Pub- 
lishers buy millions of dollars worth 
of illustrations every year. Complete 
the above drawing. Send it to us for 
criticism. 

Many Artists Earn $500.00 a Month 


Increased advertising campaigns in 
magazines and newspapers have 
swelled the demand for artists. Many 
beginners triple their salary after a 
comparatively short time of Federal 
Training. F. Clymer writes us that 
he received $50.00 for one drawing. 
Art Nelson is now making $75.00 a 
week. Herschal Logan says that he 
has doubled his salary. 

The Federal Course includes illus- 
trating, cartooning, lettering, poster 
designing, window card illustrating, 
etc. It’s easy to learn the “Federal 
Way.” Instructions in each subject 
are written by a specialist in his art. 
No other school can offer a course so 
complete, by such famous authors. 
Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell, 
Neysa McMein, Sid Smith, Fontaine 
Fox and over fifty others contribute 
exclusive lessons and drawings espe- 
cially for the Federal Course. 

The high quality work Federal 
graduates do, keep them in constant 
demand by leading publishers and 
commercial organizations. Get in line 
today with other successful students. 


A Road To Bigger Things 
is the title of our illustrated booklet, 
which we will give free to every one 
who sends in a drawing for criticism. 
It tells about illustrating as a pro- 
fession and shows the work of artists 
and students. TEST YOUR ABIL- 
ITY. Complete the drawing above in 
pen or pencil. Fill out the coupon 
below and mail it with 
your drawing. Get this 
ao criticism, TO- 
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FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 


2038 Federal School Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send your free book, ‘‘A Road to Bigger 
Things,’ together with criticism on my drawing. 
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.' brave her displeasure. 


But he did not take the water, for a woman 
shrieked: ‘Cuidado! Look!” 

Other voices echoed the warning, and other 
arms pointed to the peril hovering close by. 

ag sanio! It’s the old spotted one him- 
self. 

“He’ll tear you into bloody pieces, Juan. 
And see, the Big Five are with him!” 

Under the very keels of the small boats 
a huge fish passed. It was an evil monster 
three times the length of a man, and it moved 
without effort, attracted doubtless by the 
glittering chain and crucifix as they sank. The 
sudden stir above or the clamor of voices 
alarmed it. 

There was a lightning-like sweep of the bi- 
furcated tail and with the swiftness of a min- 
now it darted away, circled; came to rest at a 
distance. The slim streamers of sea-growth 
were violently agitated at its passing. 

The diver still stood poised, but Valencia 
ordered him back. 

“Where is Jacinto?” somebody inquired, 
and a shout arose: 

“Jacinto! Hurry up, big fellow. The 
Cristo is drowning . . . A calamity, Tibur6n 

. . The Sefiorita’s cross! Your wicked 
brothers want to eat it.” 

The mulatto answered from the cabin of the 
steamboat whither he had gone for the luggage. 

“He talks with their speech, Seforita, and 
there’s no danger for him,” the diver apolo- 
gized. Then he shouted, ‘Make haste, before 
they swallow the blessed relic and become 
holy.” 

In the midst of the laughter there was a stir, 
another man leaped to the rail and plunged 
into the sea. Valencia heard the startled 
protest of many voices and turned in time to 
see the diver’s body cleave the water, then she 
strained forward and watched him as he swam 
downward. His thin shirt and cotton trousers 
gave off a stream of silver bubbles. 

A tumult had broken forth above him; men 
were shouting, women were shrieking. Those 
who still remained in the small boats began to 
pound the gunwales and beat the water with 
oars and paddles. 

Jacinto had rushed out upon the deck; he 
was bellowing loudly, “Fool! They see him. 
He has but an instant . . . You there, 
seize him if he rises. Snatch him——” 

The diver had the trinket; with an agile 
thrust of his legs he spurned the bottom and 
shot towards the surface. Eager hands 
reached for him, seized him, dragged him to 
safety as a fish is landed. But barely in time. 
The surface of the water beneath the rowboats 
appeared to bulge, to upheave; the skiffs 
rocked and oscillated. There was an enormous 
splash that showered those near it with foam, 
a boiling swirl and a flashing of huge, white, 
rolling bellies. 

Valencia Montes turned ill, dizzy. She saw 
her father bending far out of the pilot-house 
window, waving his arms, shouting. But his 
voice was lost in the general pandemonium. 
She saw something else, also. The dripping 
diver was standing erect in one of the rocking 
boats and he was mocking the sharks—bowing 
and waving kisses to them. The next instant 
he vaulted the gunwale of the steamboat and 
came towards her. The gold chain dangled 
from his lips and the crucifix hung upon his 
chest. With a flashing smile he laid them in 
her hand. 

But Valencia was like a woman in a trance, 
her face had frozen into an expression of in- 
credulity, for this ragged pearl fisher, this dare- 
devil, was none other than the exquisite 
caballero who had kissed her hand on the 
street of Ascension. 

Sunstroke, phantasmagoria, the girl told 
herself. This was some mental vagary. She 
never knew whether the fellow spoke or 
whether she thanked him, he was gone before 
she had recovered from her stupor. Then the 
fisherfolk were swarming around her again, 
laughing, shouting like so many children. 

Dios santo! Who was the man? How 
had he come here? And what audacity to 
He must know that 
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she recognized him and he must realize that A 
word from her would cause him to be tom jp 
pieces and cast back into the sea. 


Don Domingo was approaching now and it 


was time.to go ashore. With clumsy, uncertain 
fingers Valencia fixed the chain about her 


throat. 


“Qo ue calls himself Francisco 
S “Yes, Sefiorita. Panchito, —— 
Jacinto was speaking. 

“But who is he? When did he come here? 
How?” 

“He’s an honest boy and quick to } 
That’s enough for me to know about anybode 
I found him in distress, the morning after the 
big storm.” 

Jacinto loved to talk to his mistress and he 
always exerted himself to be as entertaining as 
possible. He was a great liar at all times and 
now he told a dramatic story of shipwreck and 
peril that made quite a hero of the newcomer, 
Valencia smiled inwardly. 

Shipwreck, indeed! The fellow was both 
ingenious and bold. Peril! How absurd. 
Little did he realize by what a narrow margin 
he had escaped a very genuine peril, the well- 
merited consequences of his headstrong actions, 

“Being a man of the sea,” Jacinto was 
saying, ‘‘my hand is open to other seafaring 
men. I took him in and cared for him. No- 
body has been to the mainland since he came 
and we couldn’t very well ask him to swim 
ashore. Meanwhile he’s learning to dive and 
he’ll makea good hand if your father keeps him, 
But he must throw no more kisses to the sharks, 
That’s a mistake. They never forgive a 
mockery.” 

Valencia pondered and the black talked on 
about various matters of interest that had oc- 
curred since her last visit. She felt a constant, 
chafing irritation at the presumption of this 
fellow Suarez and she occupied her mind with 
ways and means of putting him in his place. 

This masquerade of his was more than sur- 
prising, it was wild, ill-considered, almost 
fantastic; but he did not impress her as a 
person who carefully considered any action. 
No. A man who would swim an ocean merely 
to behold the light of a woman’s eyes would do 
anything. Here was another Don Juan! 
After all, aside from publicly kissing her hand 
he had been scrupulously courteous; moreover, 
he had performed that act with a minimum 
of disrespect. What to do with him, under the 
circumstances, was a problem; for presumption 
is not even a venial sin and mere daring should 
not be too severely punished. 

Valencia finally decided that if the mercy 
of God had delivered him from the jaws of 
those hungry monsters in the bay, the matter 
of punishment was for other hands than hers. 
Of course if he provoked her further by his 
attentions that was another matter, but what 


had passed was done and forgotten. She felt — 


quite virtuous at this decision. 

Strangely enough, Pancho did not provoke 
her further. He made no advances whatever, 
and she caught sight of him only when he had 
finished his work and was playing with the 
children or joking with their mothers. 

The fellow was extraordinarily vital, and he 
aroused good humor wherever he went. A 
curiosity grew in the girl’s breast and she de- 
liberately put herself in his way; but with little 
result. In her presence he was as retiring as 
the other fishermen. Did he actually believe 
that she had failed to recognize him? If his 
stupidity was so gross, Valencia determined to 
humor it. 

Occasionally she felt his eyes upon her, but 
for an impetuous man he was oddly diffident, 
his early daring had completely ev e 
and the girl was piqued. She wondered if her 
charms, upon close acquaintance, were 


alluring than at a distance. e 

When he had ignored several opportunities 

of her shy contriving she called him to he. 

But self-consciousness threatened to 

the very end she had in mind. x 
“Pancho,” she said with a hauteur she 

exhibited to the other islanders, “‘it © 
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me that I did not thank you for diving after 
my cross.” It was the first time she had ad- 
him directly and his painful agitation 

t her more at ease. “It was a reckless thing 
todo. How do you think I'd have felt if the 
Big Five had been a little quicker?” 

“Perhaps you would have burned a candle 
for me, Senorita, or said a prayer for the repose 
of my soul.” He began hesitatingly, then in 
an easier tone he explained: “It is sometimes 

easant to attempt the impossible. The re- 
ward is so unexpected.” 

“And what reward do you feel you’ve 
earned?” Again he was at a loss for words so 
she explained: “That cross was given to me by 
the sisters at San Pedro de Vargas and I 
cherish it. You may name the sum.” 

“J desire no more than I have received,” 
he murmured. ; . 

The girl raised her brows. “Maria santis- 
simat Is this a fisherman speaking or is it 
Don Domingo Montes himself?” 

“ff Jacinto had dived would you offer him 
money?” Suarez countered with some feeling. 

“Jacinto would die for me. He——” 

“In that he differs not at all from other 
men.” 

“So! You’re a maker of compliments!’ 
Valencia eyed the fellow with well-assumed 
astonishment. 

“Ajl men——” he began. 

“Aj] men are alike. They amuse themselves 
with insincere speeches.” 

He regarded her reproachfully and shook his 
head. “Once I said that all women are as 
much alike as the fingers of a hand. But see! 
The fingers of my hand are all different. 
Only fools philosophize.” 

“Then you'll accept no reward for your 


That flower you hold in your 


nd. 

The girl flushed faintly, then cast the bloom 
aside. Indifferently she said, ‘‘It is bruised.” 

“And I, Sefiorita.” 

There was a pause, then, “Is it possible that I 
have seen you before?” 

He answered hastily and with vehemence, 
“No! Never! Another one who resembles 
me perhaps, but not I.” 

“You're sure? Tell me something about 
yourself. How you came here? Why?” 

“T’m a poor countryman——” 

With a bubbling laugh Valencia declared: 
“Impossible! You’re too much at home in the 

”» 


“Our pastures run down to the ocean. It 
amused me to master many accomplishments 
like swimming, shooting, roping. But I tired 
of being a herdsman and for one brief hour I 
escaped to find the miracle of adventure.” 

“You succeeded, no doubt.” 

“Too well. I danced with folly, and—she 
picked my pocket.” He smiled and a radiance 
of good humor shone from his face. 

“Escape! Adventure!” Valencia stared 
unseeingly at the sparkling waves. ‘Words 
for men! No woman can learn their meaning 
. . . So when you were bruised and battered 
you sought shelter here, at the Guardian Angel. 
When one finishes with folly, he usually turns 
to God.” 

“Oh, but she isn’t through with me yet, 
Sefiorita. Nor I with her. Would you believe 
me, I came here thinking I might find a 
treasure?” 

“A pearl, no doubt.” 

“Exactly. A bright, shining pearl.” 

For yourself?” 
Francisco lost himself in the blue profun- 
dity of the speaker’s eyes. 


‘For myself!” 
‘You’re indeed a simple herdsman. The 
Pearls are my father’s.” 
Iknow . . . But at least I’ve tasted ad- 


venture. I’ve gained wisdom. And when I 
Teturn home I shall have memories to treasure 
as long as I live.” 


“Come! Walk with me. Tell me something 
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t those pastures and those herds you were 
}, about. I’ve never been to the 

















You can keep the thick hair of youth! 


You needn't sO on 


losing hair! 


Not yet alarming, perhaps—that 
slightly-thin hair—but prophetic! 

So soon thinning hair becomes 
noticeable—threatens to become 


baldness... 


Yet you can check even pro- 
nounced loss of hair—make even 
markedly thin hair regain thick- 
ness and vigor—with this daily 
care— 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then with your fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
into every inch of the scalp. Move the 
scalp, not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 


This refreshing treatment removes 
the two things which cause thin- 
ning, dead-looking hair—dandruff 
and poor scalp circulation. 


Swiftly reviving the tired blood 
vessels that have lain down on the 
job of nourishing the roots of your 
hair—destroying completely the 
germ of dandruff infection— the 
Pinaud treatment helps your hair 
to grow strongly — thickly —to be 
young-looking, well-looking. 

Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
today at your drug or department 
store. Look for the signature of 
Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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The most important clue to true 
skin-beauty lies in the fact that no 
“ring” of dirt is left around either wash 
bowl or bath tub when Bathasweet is 
used. 

“But,” you exclaim, “what can that 
have to do with beautiful skin?” Just 
this: 

Beauty specialists agree that black- 
heads and most other skin blemishes 
are due to pores that have become 
clogged, often by their own secretions. 
The remedy is a more perfect cleansing 
method, and Bathasweet offers the best 
method that has yet been devised. Its 
softening action enables water to dis- 
solve dirt more freely and hold it in 
solution, as evidenced by the absence 
of the “ring.”” When you use Batha- 
sweet even the tiniest recesses of the 
pores are quickly cleansed. And the 
dirt is not washed back. As a conse- 
quence skin blemishes disappear, and 
soon your skin takes on a clear, health- 
ful loveliness such as it never knew 
before. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin-beauty is so sure, so 
easy, or so pleasant as this. The soft, limpid 
water feels so good! And then the delight of 
washing and bathing in water sweet-scented 
as a flower garden—tha leaves about you a 
subtle, almost scentless, personal fragrance 
that is the very height of daintiness! What 
luxury can vie with this? 

Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, 50c, $1, 
and $1.50 at Drug and Department Stores. It 
has been used by gentlewomen for over 20 
years. Will you, too, try it? 


A can sent free if you mail this 


coupon with name and address 
: to C. S. Welch Co., Dept. C. B. 


1907 Park Avenue—New York. 














Obediently Francisco fell into step at her 
side. 

Suarez turned out to be a good deal of a 
puzzle, both today and later, but whether 
he was masquerading now or had been mas- 
querading in Ascension Valencia could not 
fully make up her mind. There was no doubt 
that he was the fellow who had kissed her 
hand, but his impudent ardor had entirely 
vanished; never once did he presume to take 
the slightest advantage of his present situation. 

On the contrary, when she adroitly tested 
him or lured him towards self-betrayal, he 
withdrew himself, shied at the trap; he closed 
up like one of those giant shells from which 
this island pried its living. Inside, no doubt, 
was nacre but he refused to let it be seen. 

Of his early life he talked freely and in the 
gayest spirit. He painted interesting pictures 
of the broad savannas with their wild cattle, 
wild horses and wild men, but on the subject 
of his experiences in Ascension, his dance with 
folly, he could be induced to say nothing. 

Valencia had seen scarcely anything of 
Bolivar, she was familiar only with the life of 
her home city and the capital and this salty 
little island, therefore his stories were enthrall- 
ing. As he talked she could hear the thunder 
of herds, the clashing of horns, the hissing of 
rawhide ropes and the yelling of men at the 
brandings and the round-ups . . . Creaking 
saddles, camp-fires in the night, savory meat 
dripping fat into the coals—she could hear, 
see, smell them. 

She visioned country-dances on hard-packed 
earthen floors where eager country boys and 
blushing country girls exchanged glances. It 
was a colorful, care-free life that Pancho told 
her about, but there was drinking, quarreling, 
fighting along with the laughter, the love- 
making, the tinkling of guitars and mandolins; 
for the men of Bolfvar had iron in their 
blood . . . Rain, heat, dust, hunger, thirst 
became real to Valencia. 

Languorous nights, words whispered from 
the darkness, hands outthrust through the 
bars of window-gratings, hearts pounding in 
the stillness. Oh, Youth ran high in the 
country! Romance dwelt there. A silver- 
mounted bridle was a treasure to bequeath to 
one’s son. A girl’s beauty was her dower and 
a boy was measured by his character. 

Money? What could it buy where every- 
thing is to be had for the asking? Did it pur- 
chase contentment, happiness? No.. Nothing 
but jealousies, schemes, the flashing of blades 
; . None but the r were free. 

Valencia contrast¢d her prison-like existence, 
ever menaced by alarming shadows, with the 
life of those girls Francisco told her about. 
What fears had they? What concerns beyond 
the color of their ribbons or the beauty of their 
white head-shawls? 

As for Pancho, he was so unlike any man 
she had met that he came to resemble another 
species. One meeting followed another at 
Valencia’s deft maneuvering and she assumed 
a masquerade. She was no longer the daughter 
of Don Domingo and the heiress of his millions, 
but a country girl. . 

The life she had known grew misty, unreal. 
Actuality existed only here under the palms. 
A thousand messages were whispered by the 
rustling leaves, the sunlit waves applauded 
her most reckless thoughts, a sweet intoxica- 
tion and a prayerful ecstasy took possession of 
her. 

How wicked of her to have doubted the ex- 
istence of love! The books were true. Pancho 
loved her. He loved her for herself alone. 
He had never said so but what was the need 
of words when his every glance was eloquent? 
For that matter, who could put into words 
the feelings they cherished for each other? 
Not even a great poet, in a moment of keenest 
inspiration, can find eloquence to portray 
supreme delight. As she thought of him now- 
adays, he resembled neither the immaculate 
gallant of Ascension nor the barefooted fisher- 
man of pearls, but something altogether 
different. 

He was not a mere man but an exaggeration 
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of all that was manly,-and her eyes 

him proudly. By some miraculous design of 
Providence happiness had come to her, an 
undeserving woman. Every nerve, @ 
fiber of her body rejoiced, she vibrated to an 
exquisite harmony. It was mysterious ang 
exalting. 

The climax came unsolicited by @ 
Neither of them could have told quite how e 
why it occurred—whether it was a touch, a 
look, a scent of breath, or some caressing word 
that was responsible—but they found them. 
selves in each other’s arms. Their lips were 
together, their hearts beat against each o 
they were alone in a world of their own. 

There are moments too ecstatic for the brain 
to register, moments which memory is ineg. 
pable of recapturing. 

They were awakened rudely. A pair of 
enormous hands fell upon Francisco, snatched 
him out of Valencia’s embrace, lifted 
flung him down. An ogre, an afreet, in the like. 
ness of Jacinto stood between them, but he 
was not the Jacinto they knew. He was the 
incarnation of rage: his rolling eyes were wide 
and horrified, his face was frightfully distorted, 
Exclamations of anger, outlandish cries of 
distress issued from his throat. He had wit- 
nessed a shocking desecration and he was like 
a wrathful Titan. 

He was the embodiment of dull, unintelli- 
gent, unreasoning fury. The sacrilege he had 
beheld was almost more than his poor brain 
could comprehend and he felt only the impulse 
to destroy the perpetrator of it. He tore the 
knife from his belt and lifted it to strike, but 
Valencia called his name, flung herself forward. 
Words tumbled from her lips. 

Jacinto listened stupidly, then a slow as- 


tonishment spread over his face as he made out: 


what she was saying. His expression changed 
to one of dismay and he cried in rebuke: 

“Sefiorita! I beg of you, cease before 
somebody hears you. You’ve been bewitched, 
This fellow has put a spell on you.” 

“No, no! Listen to me.” Again the girl 
swept him with a deluge of words. 

But he shook his head stubbornly. “Poor 
blessed lady!’ He spoke as if addressing a sick 
child. “Jacinto understands. Your tongue 
speaks but the words are not yours. What 
can a saint know of sorcery? But it’s a com- 
mon thing where I come from and I'll end the 
wicked enchantment at once. Remove your- 
self, only a step. Release me, I implore you, 
You'll be free in less than a minute. J swear 

“There’s no black magic here,” Francisco 
exclaimed. 

“Nothing but the magic of love, my good 
Jacinto,” Valencia added. i 
which comes once and once only——”’ 

“Tmpossible!”’ the- negro faltered. “This 
vagabond! This destitute! And you the 


richest, the greatest lady in all Christendom.’ 


Has the world come to an end?” His counte- 
nance wrinkled itself in the painful effort of 
—— he wrestled with a new and incredible 
idea. 
and wicked about it. I should kill him and be 
done with it.” 

“Who are you, mifo, to question God's 
will?” Valencia smiled at him. “Or whoamI? 
Neither Francisco nor I sought this miracle, 
it came to us unbidden. What difference then 
if I’m rich and he’s posi? If I’m great and 
he’s lowly? He is good, .1¢ is honest, he is true. 
He loves me! I ask nothing more. I'll go 
proudly wherever he leads.” 

Gravely Suarez addressed the negro. “Go 
away, amigo mio. There is something to be 
said which is not for your ears. It’s true that 
a miracle has come to pass—a mi the 
meaning of which I must translate to this lady 
alone. I’ve sinned, but it is for her, not you, 
to forgive. If she withholds her forgiveness 
then I shall welcome that knife of yours, for 
I shall wish to live no longer.” Hel 






“T must go and tell Don Domingo. 
know better than I what to do.” 
“He shall learn everything from me.” 
“Go, please! But hold your tongue, 


“That miracle: 


“There is something altogether wrong. 
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nd the y is easy to get rid of a cold if you don’t fortifies the system against colds, grip, in- 

yu neglect it. People who know the bene- _fluenza and other serious ills which often 

oa ficial effects of Laxative Bromo Quinine begin with a slight cold.- + »Since 1889 the 
a keep well during the winter signature of 6. 7t-Yr0re- on every 
mirace months by taking these tablets box of Laxative Bromo Quinine _ 

Bi when they feel a cold coming on. has identified it as the firstand orig: . 
—_— The tonic and laxative effect of inal cold and grip tablet. Price 30c. 
<  . Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets PARIS MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING COLD AND GRIP TABLET 


| Blonde Bais 


Must Have Special Care 
to Keep It Golden Always 


W quickly blonde hair turns dull and muddy- 
looking, unless given special care! That’s why 
wise blondes everywhere now use Blondex—the 

exclusive new light hair shampoo. Prevents darkening. 
Quickly brings back true, original color and golden 
gleam to even the dullest and most faded hair. No 
dyes. No harsh chemicals. Benefits scalp, Over a mil- 
lion users. At all good drug and department stores, or 
send coupon below for generous FREE trial package. 
SWEDISH SHAMPOO LABORATORIES, 
Dept. 82, 27 West 20th St., New York City 

I would like to try Blondex, the special new shampoo 

for Blondes. Please send me a Free Trial Package. 
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Stop Earache! 
EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
A reliable harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail, 50 cents. 


Cc. S. Dent & Company, Detroit : 
_ SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and oes of 
W Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 






























Forever! 
Hundreds of hairs re- 
moved with their roots 
in less than a minute! 
NU-ART, the new scien- 
tific preparation, is far in 
advance of temporary sur- 
face hair removers. Perma- 
nently destroys the growth by 
gently lifting out the roots until 
they cannot return. Safe. Rapid. 
Harmless. Fragrant. Thousands are 
using it. Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask 
your dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


NU-dART ] 


The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon 








Deodo 4 
Skin Tonic. Also the dollar 
of NU-ART for which I enclose $1.00, 
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girl warned, and when she and Francisco were 
alone again she crossed herself and confessed: 
“Merciful Lord! How he frightened me! 
Poor fellow, it was as if he had witnessed an 
outrage against our Blessed Lady of Sorrows. 
Now this sin of yours, mi.amor: I forgive it 
without asking. You may kiss me again.” 

In deep agitation Francisco exclaimed: 
“You must listen to me! Your face is gentle, 
your eyes are kind. I fear to see them change.” 

There was a pause. The girl whispered: 
“You—don’t love me. Is that it?” A moment 
then she was radiant again. “Dios santol 
Hew you frightened me. What are you trying 
to say?” 

“Only that I’m a liar, an unspeakable cheat! 
Wait, I implore you. Vagabond, adventurer, 
drunkard, profligate . . . There are no 
words vile enough to describe me fittingly.” 

“But you love me? Very well.” A faintly 
bitter smile parted the speaker’s lips as she 
went on, “Pancho, dear, aside from my father 
all the men I have known would fit that descrip- 
tion. Don’t think you deceived me. I knew 
you for the man who kissed my hand that day 
. . . That kiss! It burned like a fever. 
Later I put my lips where yours had been——” 

Francisco emitted a vibrant cry of protest. 
“You make it harder, vida mia. Prepare your- 
self, then, to hear the most base, the most 
wretched confession that ever fell from any 
tongue. If you can look upon me without 
horror when I have finished I will indeed have 
beheld a miracle of God’s mercy.” : 

Swiftly, impulsively, with a corrosive self- 
contempt he made a clean breast of his dupli- 
city. He began with his coming to Ascension 
and he told of his drinking, his philandering, 
his debaucheries and his final farewell feast 
at the Two Brothers. Valencia listened with a 
strained attentiveness. When he came to that 
shameful wager with Rodriguez Corral she 
uttered a strangled cry. 

“You tell me this to test my love. It’s too 
infamous!” 

Francisco’s white face assumed a ghastlier 
pallor. ‘I speak only the truth.” 

““Sin vergiienzal” The girl was swept by a 
passionate resentment. “Reprobate! But you 
shan’t profit by your cunning. I'll have you 
torn to pieces and fed to the sharks. Such de- 
pravity! You ask forgiveness for a crime like 
that? I—I detest you!” 

As the enormity of her betrayal grew upon 
her so grew her fury. Hysterically she reviled 
him. 

“No scorn of yours can equal that which I 
feel for myself, heart of mine. I have no excuse 
except that I hated Corral and was in a mood 
for anything reckless. NorhadIseen you... 
Later, in my sober senses, I beheld you and— 
thereafter I walked in wonder. 

“T was bewildered. I was amazed. In youl 
recognized the embodiment of reproachless 
grace. My mind became ceaselessly preoccu- 
pied with the astounding marvel of your per- 
fect beauty. It was as if all virtue, all perfec- 
tion had reached its final consummation in your 
blessed person and as if my eyes were the first 
that had ever rested upon you. Love? I 
loved you instantly. 

“But love is a poor, weak word to describe 
my feelings. Other men had loved you and 
they still lived and ate and drank and com- 
ported themselves like sensible human beings. 
It was an incredible phenomenon which baffled 
me, for I adored you with the passion of ten 
thousand loves. I could not eat. I was de- 
voured—by a roaring flame. It was, it is a 
quenchless love. It is incomputably old— 
older than Time—and it will persist through 
eternity. Lies! Deceit! Trickery! They 
were small coins to pay for the privilege of 
breathing the air your presence perfumes. 
— have given my blood, my soul as will- 
ing \ ee 

“Tf indeed you love me like that why did you 
tell me this atrocious thing? Why didn’t 
you deceive me a little longer? I’ve had so 
little happiness——”” Valencia’s words ended 
in a piteous wail. 

“Your kiss made that impossible. When you 
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first smiled upon me I knew that I must con- 
fess, sooner or later, and I’ve lived in agony 
ever since—snatching at the chance of one more 
hour, panting for still another sight of you, 
thirsting for one final word. The touch of your 
lips has made me the happiest and the most 
wretched of God’s creatures. It opened Para- 
dise and hurled me into Purgatory.” 

“All my life I’ve met with nothing but deceit. 
How am I to believe you are honest even now?” 

“Tf I were still the scoundrel that I was, 
would I court your certain loathing? Could 
anything less compelling thah a perfect love 
induce me to crucify myself?” 

“You have suffered, I can see it,” the girl 
admitted. ‘Perhaps I shouldn’t add to that 
suffering.” 

“You’re too merciful. If the slightest trace 
of tenderness remains in your breast it’s more 
than I deserve. I shall tell your father the 
facts as I’ve told ——” 

Valencia interrupted with a cry of dismay, 
“Are you wholly mad?” 

“He must be told.” 

“No, no! Not now, at least. You don’t 
know him. But I forgive you, Panchito. It’s 
enough that you love me. See? I surrender.” 

She held out her arms, but he shook his 


head, saying: “I can’t do you a further wrong, 


my angel.” 

Valencia stamped her foot. “Tell him, 
and see what will happen. Better for you i 
you were the poor fisherman he considers you. 
Misericordia! When he learns of the outrage 
you did him! Corral’s name is a poison in his 
mouth . . . I know best, amorcito. After all, 
your repentance has absolved you from guilt. 
Remember, we have only a little time remain- 
ing. Tomorrow or the next day I return to 
Ascension.” 

But Suarez was obdurate. He was no craven, 
so he declared, and his manhood had merely 
been in eclipse. Nor was he a thief to steal Don 
Domingo’s most priceless treasure. Soon Va- 
lencia was pleading and he was refusing, but he 
yielded finally in a measure and said: 

“Very well, I won’t go to him yet. Not until 
I’ve seen Corral and discharged my obligation. 
I shall confess to the wretch that I lost and I 
shall publicly acknowledge the dishonor I did 
you. Then I shall let your father deal with me 
as he sees fit. Today I begin a new life and I 
propose to follow it so as to win his respect and 
to prove myself worthy of your trust. 

“Meanwhile, I shall not again defile you 
with my lips. I mean it, so don’t beguile me, I 
beseech you. Temptation smothers me, my 
arms are aching for you but—I am stone.” 

On the day following Domingo Montes and 
Valencia returned home. 


HE patio of Rodriguez Corral’s house was a 

pleasant place to sit on a hot afternoon, 
for it was well shaded. That wing of the house 
which contained the sleeping-rooms was two 
stories in height, and when it cast an afternoon 
shadow the owner usually preferred this place 
to the sala. Here he entertained his friends. 

A trickling fountain lent a suggestion of 
coolness to the enclosure, and the very sugges- 
tion of coolness was agreeable to Corral who 
was full-blooded and given to drinking sweet 
wines. Then, too, there was a pair of black- 
faced monkeys in the patio which the owner de- 
lighted in getting drunk. 

Here in seclusion he conducted most of his 
confidential business—all of it that related to 
politics. 

Of late there had been many meetings, alto- 
gether too many, thought Clotilde Castro, 
Corral’s latest light-o’-love. Daily, the same 
clique had gathered, daily they had tired the 
sun with their footless plans and stupid argu- 
ments. Through the latticed persianas of 
Rodriguez’ chamber she could overhear most 
that was said and it was beginning to bore her. 

At first, the unctuous flattery directed at her 
middle-aged lover had thrilled her. Man of the 
Hour! Friend of the People! Liberator! 
They had a sound in the ears of a humble mil- 


liner. Moreover, Don Rodriguez’ confidencein ~ 


her loyalty and discretion was flattering, but 
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these compliments, these interminable dis- 
cussions arrived nowhere and served no purpose 
except to keep Rodriguez from her side. 

That Gregory Medellin was here again today 
and spouting as usual; Polycarp Quesada, too, 
a servile hypocrite whose debts were notorious, 
and Hilario Rosas; young Heredia y de Leén 
together with several other ne’er-do-wells. 
Clotilde wondered why Rodriguez invariably 
vetoed all their suggestions. 

Now while it was'true that Corral frequently 
spread a wet blanket over the enthusiasm of his 
Joquacious admirers, it was not because it 
pleased him to do so but because he possessed 
more foresight and greater caution than they. 

Today, for instance, Quesada had advanced 
the thoroughly impractical proposal to enlist 
in their cause the support of those renegades, 
those bandits who terrorized the outlying dis- 
tricts. Quesada argued that these guerrilleros, 
already amply armed, would constitute an 
admirable nucleus for an army of liberation. 
Under promise of indemnity and loot they 
would no doubt welcome a proposal to join 
Don Rodriguez. 

“And how would I spread this proposal be- 
fore them?” Corral inquired. “Erect posters at 
the crossroads or insert an article in El Diario 
outlining the plan?” 

esada waved his hands. “Everything is 
difficult at first. But there are several ways to 
skin an eel. At your ranch, La Josa, the super- 
intendent is one Juan Gomez, own cousin to 
that Pedro Gomez who carries a price on his 
head. Juan is a worse miscreant than Pedro, 
as you are always saying, and I’ll wager they’re 
as thick as any other thieves. 

“Tt’s a suggestion merely. As for reward, 
drop a hint that Domingo Montes’ home will be 
one of the first seized when the hour strikes 
and I promise you'll hear from Pedro Gomez 
and his rascals.” 

“There’s something in this,” Medellin de- 
cared. “Montes is a notorious miser and he 
keeps an enormous fortune under his own lock 
and key. If we could in some manner levy 
upon it we would no longer be concerned 
with the hard problems of arms and ammuni- 
tion.” 

With a languid shrug Hilario Rosas said 
cynically: “My dear fellow patriots, if we had 
Don Domingo’s money we’d all be rich and 
we'd not concern ourselves with any revolu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, you provoke me seri- 
ously to consider turning bandit on my own 
account. What would be easier than to raid 
the villa? A handful of men could do it any 
night and escape before the alarm was spread.” 

“Imagine this outrageous embargo on muni- 
tions.” Quesada was speaking again. ‘“An- 
other example of tyranny. What freedom ina 
country where bandits bear arms and patriots 
go empty-handed. My blood boils.” 

The conversation was proceeding animatedly 
along this line when a letter was handed to 
Corral the reading of which caused his mouth 
to drop open and his eyes to bulge. At sight of 
his agitation the others fell silent. He read it 
a second time and an apoplectic color surged 
into his cheeks, then with a stuttering ob- 
scenity he handed it to young Rosas and mo- 
tioned him to read it aloud. 

It was an astounding communication, writ- 
ten by none other than Valencia Montes, and 
it ran as follows: 


Rodriguez Corral, 
Avenue of the Fifth of November, 
Ascension. 
ir — 

I have been apprized of a certain wager 
between yourself and Francisco Suarez 
entered into before witnesses at the Café 
Dos Hermanos.’ I make no comment upon 
the nature of that undertaking, it being 
my purpose merély to advise you that you 
have lost. Sefior Suarez has succeeded in 
winning my love and my forgiveness for 
his part in the infamous affair, as evidence 
of which I have pledged myself to become 
his affectionate and obedient wife. 

You will, of course, make a settlement 
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“She looks old 
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A CATTY REMARK—but this timeit’s 
true. And actually she is five years 
younger than her husband! 

And the pity of it is that, in this 
enlightened age, so often a woman has 
only herself to blame if she fails to 
stay young with her husband — and 
with her woman friends. 

Today science has applied itself to 
those delicate problems of feminine 
hygiene upon which so much of a 
woman’s good health and continued 
youthfulness and charm depend. 

Today there need be no misconcep- 
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be his mother” 


tion of the true facts. The makers of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant offer you a 
booklet called “‘ The Scientific Side of 
Health and Youth” which gives the 
correct information and simple rules 
which every woman should have for 
constant reference. It is sound pro- 
fessional advice, written for women by 
a woman physician. It is free. Simply 
send the coupon below. The booklet 
will reach you in a plain envelope. 
In the meantime, don’t take need- 
less chances. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant today at your drugstore. 
Complete directions come with every 


bottle. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn 
& Fink Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol 
(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. 
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“Lysol” Disinfectantis sold at City 
retail only in the brown bottle 
packed in the yellow carton. 
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Please send me, free, your booklet, 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 
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Then why treat superfluous hair with 
ZIP contains no caustics. It 


caustics? 
is gentle, harmless and fragrant. It does 
not burn off surface hair — but gently 
eases out the hairs and roots and destroys 
the growth. Absolutely safe for the face 
as well as limbs, body and back of neck, 
Says Fashionable Dress “Superfluous hair 
permanently conquered — and by a specialist in 
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with him in accordance with your agree- 
ment. 
Respectfully, 
Valencia Montes. 


Exclamations, cries, profanities greeted the 
reading. 

“Suarez! I had completely forgotten him.” 
| “That devil-may-care!” 
| “Caramba! What indelicacy for a great 
|lady. Can it be a joke?” 
| The Spanish language has fewer oaths than 
|most others, but ingenious minds have en- 
| riched it with idioms, turns, phrases of a shock- 
| ing character, much as a fallow field is enriched 
| by manure. A foul torrent now issued from the 
lips of Rodriguez Corral. The astonishment of 
| his friends increased his rage, and in an instant 
'he began to envision the inevitable results of 
| this new turn in events. 
| Ascension would learn of this wager without 
doubt. It had been an atrocious bet and he 
would be censured for proposing it. To lose it 
would make him ridiculous. He could hear the 
catcalls of street urchins, the snickers of friends 
and the satiric murmurs of his enemies. People 
would gasp at Valencia’s unconventional sur- 
render, then applaud her courage in flouting 
the proscriptions of Castilian tradition. They 
were quick to appreciate romance and here 
was something to excite their imagination. 

She had paid him off in his own coin, and 
with one scornful stroke she had evened herself 
with him and with all her unwelcome suitors 

. . . Ridicule! Laughter! Gibes! And he 
| the coming Liberator! No man with political 
aspirations can endure ridicule. It dissolves 
| him like an acid. 
Then there was the actual payment of the 

debt to Suarez. Here was ruin. Corral 
| blanched. 
| An hour later came another surprise, not 
| wholly unexpected but equally unpleasant. 
| Rodriguez’ house man shuffled across the patio 
|in his hemp sandals to announce that Sefior 
Suarez was at the door. 

A silence fell upon the group which Corral 
broke by growling: 

“Bring him here.” 

The Don Careless who entered a moment 
later was not the one his former cronies had 
known. The pallor of dissipation had entirely 
disappeared, he was brown and hard and swift 
of movement, his eyes sparkled with anima- 
tion and an electric vitality ran through him. 
His clothes were as elegant as ever and he car- 
ried them with the swagger, with the conscious 
pride of a popular matador. His smile was 
impudent and ingratiating as always. 

“My pardon for intruding,” he began, “but 
I have come to settle that wager of ours, Don 
Rodriguez.” 

The latter grunted. ‘So I assume.” Then 
as Pancho proffered him a neat package of 
papers he inquired suspiciously: ‘What are 
these?” 

“Deeds of transfer. The estancia is mort- 
gaged, to be sure, and the ranches have no 
cattle, but——” gged and his teeth 





He shru 
flashed. “What would you?” 

In a bewilderment impossible to conceal 
Corral stammered: “Then I’m to understand 
that you lost your wager?” 

“That understanding will suffice. To be 
frank—and drunk or sober I’m the frankest of 
men—I lost something of far greater value 
than those farms and pastures. I lost my self- 
respect. Only by God’s grace did I preserve a 
shred of honor. Even the worst of us has a sort 
of honor, eh? By paying you in full I seek to 
ransom myself from a shameful situation.” 

The sound of a strange voice brought 
Clotilde Castro to a window. Through the 
slats of the blind she looked down into the 
patio and heard the newcomer say: 

“Heretofore I’ve taken an outrageous pride 
in my evil deeds; I was lost in admiration at 
my own shocking escapades but—I’ve turned 
into a perfect Jesuit.” He laughed lightly and 
in the best of humor. “Love! A _ hopeless 
infatuation is to blame. We did an unpardon- 
able thing, Sefior, and it’s no excuse to plead 
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that we were drunk. Nor can I atone for my 
own guilt by——” 

“ ‘Atonement’! ‘Guilt’! Words! Nothing 
but words.” Corral laughed shortly. 

“Your point of view. We won’t argue it.” 

The elder man could not reconcile this action 


of Francisco’s with the letter that had lately ~ 


thrown him into consternation, therefore he 
declared sourly: af 

“No doubt you play a game 6f some sort and 
expect to further your ends by. this heroic ges- 
ture but—you’re a fool.” . 

“A fool, indeed,” assented Suarez, “for I kept 
company with scoundrels.” 

The listeners exclaimed in consternation. 
Corral started forward but quickly controlled 
himself and sneered: “I shan’t quarrel with you 
over a woman. They hold their favors lightly 
and the most virtuous of them is easily se- 
duced. Evidently you still consider yourself 
my rival. Well, so be it. But don’t interfere 
with me again, for I shan’t be so patient the 
next time. Invariably I obtain what I wish to 
have and I’ve set my heart on the Bright Pearl. 
No doubt Ill tire of her when her luster is 
dimmed, for no woman interests me very long. 
Then perhaps she’ll welcome you asa lover-——” 

“Rodriguez!” one of the bystanders cried ina 
shocked voice. ‘You're beside yourself.” 

Another exclaimed, “(Come now! No quar- 
reling at such a time. Think of the scandal. 
The consequences——” 

Others crowded forward all talking at once, 


but Francisco’s voice cut through the commo- 


tion like a knife: 

“I’m unworthy to resent an insult to any 
woman, Sefior, but for what you have said I 
shall give myself the pleasure of killing you.” 

There was a scuffling of feet followed by ex- 
clamations of dismay, loud protests, a babbling 
of tongues; hands were laid upon the burly 
Corral and others plucked at Suarez. They 
drew them apart. 

In great agitation Heredia y de Leén warned 
the younger man, “Panchito! There’s no 
sense in such a scene. Come now, like a good 
fellow. You only shorten your life by making 
an enemy of Rodriguez.” 

“When I die I shall have no enemies.” 


Francisco’s eyes were glittering. ‘By that 
time I shall have killed them all.” 
Corral had turned his back. Pancho’s 


friends urged him towards the door. He was 
disinclined to go but they managed finally to 
get him away more by force than by persua- 
sion, and then followed another outbreak of 
loud talking. . 

Corral, white with fury, stalked about the 
place waving his arms, smiting his chest. ‘You 
wonder why I endured the insults of that in- 
sufferable coxcomb, permitted him to leave 
here on his two legs,” he shouted. “Well, I 
amaze myself. But I know what I’m doing. 
I have a reason for all things.” He glared at 
his listeners and Quesada nodded vigorously. 

“Oh, you were admirable! A public scandal 
at this time would be fatal.” 


“Precisely! I have a mind that encompasses — 


all sides of a question. In a crisis I weigh con- 


sequences and I control myself accordingly. — 


Iamice. Compadres, a crisis is upon us. 
“That cretin has told Montes and his daugh- 
ter all about our bet and this letter is a re- 
vengeful effort to ruin me. Don Domingo 
a hand in writing it. Oh, he’s cunning—a very 
devil! Anything to destroy me. Ridicule! 
Jeers! Could he pierce me with deadlier wea- 
pons? And of course he’s using this conceited 
fool as a puppet. He’d even snatch away the 
little money this execrable government has 
spared me. What infamy! But—I shall meet 
his challenge.” 
“How?” 
+ “What do you propose?” 


“T shall meet it alone and in my own way. 


With a heavy hand. He has aroused a giant, a 
behemoth. I, too, can be ruthless. 0 

all of you, and don’t be surprised at an ; 
What has transpired here is buried; if any man 
breathes a syllable I’ll treat him as a traitor. 


Corral hustled his visitors out of the 


house like so many sheep, growling, cursing, 
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muttering maledictions the while; and when 
they had gone he ordered his two best horses 
hitched to his carriage with all possible speed. 

Clotilde Castro made her way down to the 

tio after a while, found that letter from 
Valencia Montes and read it, then she inquired 
of the mozo whither his master had gone. 

Don Rodriguez had left for La Josa, his 
ranch, the fellow told her. He was a man of 
high temper and something had evidently dis- 
turbed him greatly., The girl’s black brows 
knotted themselves in a frown. Drawing her 
lace shawl over her face she left the house. 


“The world is coming to a fine pass when 
things like this can happen in a civilized coun- 
try,” Jacinto complained. 

He had fetched Francisco from the island 
the day before. Now—it was the evening of 
the second day—they were on their way 
towards the Montes mansion, the “casa 
grande” as it was commonly called. “It’s 
contrary to decency for a great lady to throw 
herself away on a good-for-nothing like you. 
There’s voodoo in it.” 

“You think I’ve bewitched her, eh?” 

“J don’t hold you responsible. You prob- 
ably had nothing to do with it, but I noticed 
a change in her the first day she arrived at the 
island. Some enemy of Don Domingo is back 
of it. Oh, such things are possible! 

“T knew a fellow who wanted to marry a 
girl, but his grandmother hated her. She was 
an old woman and she knew a lot about sor- 
cery. What happened? All at once the fellow 
transferred his love to a goat—I’m telling you 
the truth, amigo—a mangy old goat with a 


bell! One day, by chance, he discovered a | 
knot of hair in his pillow—hair from his grand- | 


mother mixed with goat hair and other things 
that smelled. He burned them and he was all 
right again. I could tell you a dozen as 
“J don’t like your story, but it does seem as 
if some good magician had brought this about.” 
“There’s no good in witch-doctors. Nothing 
but evil. They boil roots and recite incanta- 
tions and go through motions. In Haiti they 
drink the blood of infants. People sicken, 
they break out in boils or have strange insani- 
ties like this. But Don Domingo has traveled. 
He may know how to cure you both.” 
“He can do that easily enough. I propose 
to make a clean breast of everything and——” 
“That’s why I took all day to load cargo. 
I couldn’t leave until I knew how this thing 
came out,” Jacinto confessed. ‘Remember, 
I gave you a good reputation. If he holds it 
=. me I'll never dare go back to the 





“For a brave man you're a great coward, 
Jacinto. What of me?” 

‘The negro shrugged. “I’m not concerned 
with you. I consider myself first and I’ll be 
waiting to learn how the affair ends, so make 
haste. It wouldn’t surprise me if he had your 
eyes burned out.” 

As Francisco strode on alone he felt less con- 
fidence in his undertaking than at any time 
since he had decided upon it. Self-assurance 
was ingrained in him. It constituted a buoyant 
philosophy to which he clung and upon which 
he rode out his tempests. 

What ailed him anyhow? He had sinned, to 
be sure, but who has not? There’s no profit in 
pulling a long face over one’s misdeeds; repent 
and forget them. Of a sudden he wondered if 
he had acted wisely in garbing himself so ex- 
quisitely. Possibly he would have done better 
to appear in penitential dress. 

Ordinarily he took a feeling of importance 
from a fine suit, immaculate boots, a hat woven 
of Colombian grasses so silky fine that it could 
be rolled and passed through a finger-ring, but 
tonight they brought no comfort. He felt as 
naked and as humble as an earthworm. This 
was foolish. He was no worm. Don Domingo 
had eyes; they would probably get on famously 
together. Well, yonder was the convent, and 

d it the mansion. 

Both buildings were large and stood inside 

white walls; Francisco turned through the 
Ontes gates and into the carriageway which 
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swept up to the door, but he was intercepted 
by a suspicious portero in green livery. Having 
made himself known, he was told to wait. The 
gatekeeper relayed his message to the house, 
then after a while a negro in another green 
uniform appeared in the door, uttered a sibi- 
lant “‘Psst!” and motioned the caller. 

A moment and Francisco found himself in a 
high-ceilinged, sparsely furnished antesala, the 
floor of which was an intricate pattern of fine 
glazed tile imported from Castile. Enormous 
candelabra of silver and crystal hung from the 
ceiling. The house was more magnificent 
than he had imagined. He allowed his eyes to 
rove everywhere, he strained his ears for a 
sound of Valencia’s voice but without result. 
He started at hearing his name pronounced 
and turned to find Don Domingo frowning at 
him from the threshold of a room at the right. 

“T was told that one of my fishermen was at 
the door. I find a caballero.” 

“I’m something of both, Sefior, and I have 
a matter of importance to discuss with you.” 

The older man’s brows remainéd drawn to- 
gether, but he said: ‘Then do me the honor 
to step this way and be seated.” 

Francisco had schooled himself for this or- 
deal, he began with words that he had care- 
fully rehearsed. For perhaps ten minutes he 
spoke rapidly and concisely, and during that 
time his listener did not once interrupt him or 
show by the smallest movement or by the 
slightest change of expression that what he 
heard was in the least out of the ordinary. 
But the fixity of his gaze, the smoldering flame 
in his eyes was disconcerting. Suarez paused 
finally, aware that his forehead was wet and 
that a nervousness assailed him 

“T’m not wholly surprised at your pre- 

sumption in coming here.” Montes spoke in 
a tone oddly flat. “I knew from the first 
that you were not what you pretended to be 
and I suspected the reason for your presence at 
Angel de la Guarda. It was the act of an 
irresponsible, but I’m not insensible to pity. 
Your infamous confession completely alters 
my feelings. I shall have no compunctions in 
dealing with you.” 
’ Francisco saw now that behind his immobile 
mask Domingo Montes was ablaze with a 
malevolence the very ferocity of which held 
him rigid. For the moment it gripped him in 
a paralysis. The fuse burned slowly, but the 
explosion promised to be the more terrifying 
when it came. 

Quickly the visitor said, ‘“‘Sefior, I have de- 
nounced myself a thousand times in words 
more scathing than any you can find. Your re- 
sentment is justified and it matches the con- 
| tempt I feel for myself. I was a reckless, head- 
| strong fool. Was, not am, for I’ve been reborn. 

“Yesterday I went to Corral, acknowledged 
my criminal folly and paid him his loathsome 
debt. I beggared myself in doing so. It was 
a light penalty, yet it was all I could do. I 
feel that it canceled a part of my guilt, gave 
me back a shred of my self-respect. Test my 
sincerity, punish me in any way you see fit, but 
in heaven’s name don’t deny me the privilege 





of redeeming myself in your eyes and in the 
| eyes of Valencia.” 

| “When she learns about this her loathing 
| will exceed mine.” 

“She knows the whole truth.” 

| “You—you told her?” For the first time 
| the father’s face changed. Incredulity was 
| stamped upon it. 


| “Everything. 


Domingo appeared to be choking, then he 
uttered a cry and sprang to his feet. He 
clapped his hands and the liveried house man 
appeared almost instantly. “Call the men.” 

Pancho likewise rose from his chair. ‘“Sefior, 
I implore you to do nothing in the heat of pas- 

| sion. In spite of my misdeeds I’m no common 
— Will you send for Valencia 

| and———” 

| He heard a rustle of garments, a movement, 

| and turned to behold the girl herself entering 

| the room. He fell to his knee, raised a fold of 

her dress to his lips and exclaimed: 

** Madonna!” 
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Valencia faced her father with eyes 
glowed like his. “Why did you send for the 


servants? This matter is for us three.” 

“Go to your room!” Don Domingo com. 
manded harshly. 

“No. Nol” 


“Then remain and see me punish this filthy 


“You shall first punish me, for——”’ 

“Malediction! You defy me?” 

“our guilt is equal. If indeed there’s 
any guilt.” 

“Oh, you'll be punished, never fear!” 
shouted the father. ‘“I’ll cure this insanity, 
You’re aware of his depravity, his abominable 
wager with Corral—Corral of all people!—and 
you condone it! You shield him from my 
wrath. Dios santo! Am I demented?’ 

_“I was to blame. I encouraged him. I led 
on.” 

“My heart! 
protested. 

“Tt’s useless to take it as you do, papaito. I 
love him——-” 

“Silence! Don’t soil your lips with lies.” 

“T swear it! Nothing you can do will in- 
fluence me. Listen! I feared something like 
this, so yesterday I wrote to Corral advisi 
him that he had lost. Lost! You unders 
me? I confessed to him and to the world my 
love as proudly as I confess it to you.” 


Oh, my soul!” Francisco 

























bagpescuar a ge ag is Don Domingo 
was stupefied. is jaw pped, a palsy 
seized him. 

The house man who had been dispatched 
for help could be heard approaching. He ap- 
peared in the doorway and at his back were 
several others, all men of the servant type. 

Montes waved them into the room. “This 
vagabundo! This perro arrastrado!l Drag him 
outside, tie him up. Beat him with green bam- 
boo until he agate and then continue to beat 
him until his flesh hangs in ribbons.” 

But in a tempest the girl intervened, crying 
to the men, “Touch him at your peril!” 

They hesitated, jostled each other, paused 
in bewilderment, whereupon their employer 
shouted at them crazily. 

Valencia flung herself upon her lover and 
clung to him with such strength that he could 
not release her arms. Defiantly she chal- 
lenged them to touch him or her. 

“Vida mia! I shall not permit you to do 
this for my sake,” Francisco told her. “Don 
Domingo! In heaven’s name, send _ these 
fellows away. Soften your heart to this blessed 
saint. Promise me that you won’t hold her 
accountable and I’ll submit to your punish- 
ment. I’ve never taken a blow—it’s my habit 
to give them—but if it will prove my love to 
your satisfaction, or convince you of my sin- 
cere repentance I’ll permit these fellows to 
strip the flesh from my bones.” 

There was a moment or two of turmoil when 
all three voices were raised and when the ser- 
vants added to the confusion by attempting 
to calm their mistress, to reason with her, to 
prevail over her recklessness. Not one of them 
could bring himself to lay hand upon her per- 
son and Montes, interpreting their reluctance 
as a defiance of his orders, fell into a frenzy 
appalling to behold. 

Hysteria, it seemed, had run through the 
whole house, for somewhere a woman screamed. 
The scream was repeated and from the quarters 
at the rear came other sounds which the partici - 
pants in the drama heard but failed to heed. 
There was an opening and a slamming of 
doors, the patter of running feet, a muttering 
of voices and a rustling of some sort even in 
the courtyard. ; 

That which followed came so swiftly and— 
with such unexpectedness as to paralyze the 
group in the great living-room. One moment) 
they were in raucous conflict, the next their 

ions were swallowed up in an overwhelm 
ing surprise. Stupefaction petrified them. 

Pandemonium broke out around th c 
house was filling with strangers, and that shrill 
woman’s voice raised in alarm was shrieking, 
“Bandits! Bandits!” : 

There was a pounding somewhere, as if 
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putts were being used to break down a barrier, 
then a crash, a shot. 
Could any brain correctly interpret the 
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meaning of sounds like these? Or imagine | 
them to be an interruption, not a consequence, | 
of the clash in the reception-room? The men | 


whom Montes had summoned were the first 
to sense that something was amiss; they bolted 
out into the antesala to be met by a group of 
rufians who poured in out of the night. They 
collided, there was a struggle. Cries, shouts, 
curses arose. Clamor swept the premises. 

Montes and his daughter stood transfixed, 
but Suarez leaped to the door. A body de- 
tached itself from the mélée and fell or was 
catapulted into his arms. He wrestled with it, 
hurled it away from him, then swung the 
mahogany door shut and slid its bolt. 

“Mother of our Lord!” he gasped. ‘“What’s 
the meaning of this? A rifie, Sefior! A pistol! 
A weapon of some sort. These are robbers.” 

“Impossible!’ Domingo stuttered. “It’s 
some practical joke. We're civilize ie 

“Make your escape, quickly, and leave me 
to handle them.” 





Valencia uttered a shriek and simultaneously | 


there was a deafening report inside the room, a 
belch of flame from a musket muzzle which had 
been thrust through one of the open windows. 
Don Domingo was flung backward; he spun 
about, then he pitched forward. A shudder con- 
vulsed his body, his fingers clawed the floor. 

These events take time in the telling, but in 
reality there was no sequence to them and 
they can scarcely be said to have followed each 
other.. Nor could anyone present have told 
how long they were in happening. 

Francisco hurled himself at the window, 
seized the rifle. barrel and wrenched at it. 
Through the wrought-iron grille he beheld a 
swarthy face under a wide-brimmed, peaked 
hat. The hot metal burned his palms, black- 
powder smoke stung his nostrils. He tore the 
weapon free, swung it and struck; but the iron 
bars intervened and the clumsy wooden stock 
was shattered. 

Valencia was bent over her father; she lifted 
a face of horror, her lips moved. Francisco 
raised her, swept her with him towards the 
exit at the rear of the living-room, for his mind 
was functioning with rapidity. This door had 
been left bolted, but already men were en- 
gaged in forcing it. It shook under their blows, 
a machete blade split through one of its upper 
panels. Grunting, cursing at every blow, the 
wielder of the weapon hacked an opening. 
When the blade next appeared Francisco 
broke it with a blow from his gun-barrel. 

Only the three windows to the courtyard 
offered means of egress, but they were effectu- 
ally barred by their protective Spanish iron- 
work. Men were in the courtyard. The 
room was a trap. 

In a trance Valencia saw her lover dart from 
one aperture to another, closing the inside 
blinds, flimsy defenses which were ripped and 
shattered by slashing blows from outside. It 
seemed to her that he was a dozen men and in 
a dozen places at one time. Then he had her 
in his arms and was kissing her. - 

“Courage, vida mia!” he shouted above the 
din. “Listen! The convent bells! The alarm 

gone out. In no event will they harm 
you.” The door he had locked was giving 
away now. “Heaven knows the meaning of 
this catastrophe, but remember always that 
I adore you.” 

He thrust her into a corner, seized a heavy 
table and dragged it into place before her, 
swept chairs together in front of it, then met 
the onslaught when the barricade flew open. 
He wielded the broken weapon in his hand 
with the ease of a wand. Men fell under it, 
sparks flew as it crashed against other metal, 
@ machete clattered across the tiled floor. 

y Mrock at hte, clutched him, yelled 
curses and howled with pain; but he beat them 
off, shook himself free. ‘ 
attackers grew in number as Francisco 

them, for the second door had yielded. 
came with a rush. 
tripped, or was flung to the floor; he rose 
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Cyprinc is more impor- 
tant than you think—because it 
weathers the skin—ages it. Feels 
uncomfortable, too—and looks 
far from alluring. So keep your 
skin silken and fresh. You can— 
with Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream. It prevents chapping— 
and drying—prevents all weath- 
ering. 

Pat on Hinds Cream before 
you go out. Again when you 
come in. Pat it on every time 
you wash your face and hands. 
Then your lips, your hands, your 


face will stay invitingly smooth 
and soft—through all chapping 
weather. (Hinds Cream also 
heals and soothes a.skin already 
chapped. Wonderful as a pow- 
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Let us send you a generous 
sample bottle to try. The cou- 
pon below will bring it to you. 
Just fill in your name and mail 
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“Helen spilled a whole kettleful of scald- 
ing water over her little brother, right on 
his face and chest! I spread Unguentine 
onthickly. The child stopped crying. The 
scalds were healed without a single scar.” 


Rely on Unguentine. Just as hos- 
pitals do. This famous dressing 
soothes a burnimmediately. Wards 
off dangerousinfection. The wound 
is quickly, completely healed. 


For cuts, scratches and bruises, 
too. At your druggist’s—50c. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, 
New York. 


UNGUENTINE 
FREE! 
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Please send me trial tube of Goquetes and booklet, 
**What To Do,” by M. W. 8tofer, M. D. 
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Wm. Garber’s feet were straightened at 
McLain Sanitarium seven years ago. ( 
photos). His mother’s recent letter shows 
permanent results: 
William is getting along wonderful. We never thought 
his feet would be so nice and straight. He walks to 
schooi every day and never gets tired. We are thank- 
ful we took him to McLain’s. 
MRS. WM. GARBER, 
206 Cleveland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
McLain Sanitarium (established 1898) is a 
private institution devoted to the treat- 
mentof crippled children and young adults. 
No surgical operation requiring chloroform 
or general anaesthetics. Plaster Paris not 
used. Patients received without delay. 
Parents retain full 
charge of children 
if desired. 
WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKS “Deformi- 
ties and Paralysis,” 
and ‘Refer 
ences,’’ which § 
oer and tell of ; 


fantile Paralysis 
Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Hip 
and Knee_Disease, 
Wry Neck, Ete. Also 
illustrated maga- 
zine, “Sanitarium 
News,” mailed free 
every 60 days. 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
936 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 








but was driven to his knees, trampled under- 
foot, bruised, stunned. The ruffians separated 
and one of them thrust the muzzle of a rifle 
against his prostrate form. 

At the explosion Valencia uttered a terrible 
cry. A blackness enveloped her. 


LL Botivar was stupefied by the outrage at 
Ascension. It was an act of barbarism un- 
paralleled in the history of the Republic. Law- 
lessness had always existed in the remoter 
provinces but nothing like the Montes atrocity 
had ever occurred in the more civilized: and 
orderly sections. 

That outlaws could have the audacity to 
kill, burn and pillage on the very outskirts of 
the second largest city was incredible. And 
yet it was true. The country was appalled. 

The murder of a man of Don Domingo’s 
prominence was shocking, but the assassination 
of his daughter brought general consternation. 
Here was the ultimate of savage ferocity and a 
crime which constituted more than an indict- 
ment of the municipal authorities of Ascension. 
It was a challenge to the national government. 
Were such things to remain possible? Were 
these assassins to go unscathed? 

It seemed that the first alarm from San 
Pedro de Vargas had been mistaken for a signal 
of fire. Fire there had been, to be sure, but 
the city fire-fighters were attending a cele- 
bration and they did not arrive until the in- 
cendiaries had completed their work and 
ridden away. : 

By the time the terrified survivors of the 
raid, all in the wildest hysteria, had made 
known the truth of the catastrophe and the 
police had been summoned, pursuit was useless. 
Meanwhile the villa had become a roaring 
furnace, and although efforts had been made 
to rescue the body of its owner they were 
balked by the flames. As for his beautiful 
daughter her ashes, too, now rested somewhere 
in the ruins. 

One maid, half out of her mind, talked 
crazily of having seen her mistress borne away 
by the bandits but others declared positively 
that she had perished, and when no demand 
for ransom, no hint of her whereabouts, was 
forthcoming she was indeed mourned as dead. 

The government was not slow to act. The 
narrow-gauge railroad that ran to the capital 
brought troops and they proceeded to comb 
the countryside with vigor, exterminating all 
suspicious characters. Such bandit gangs as 
there were dispersed quickly or fled to the 
cordillera, but a number of country people 
were rounded up and shot. 

For weeks the province was practically 
under martial law and the streets of Ascension 
were patrolled by troops. This, in itself, 
served one purpose at least, it put an end for 
the time being to the seditious activities of 
Rodriguez Corral and his friends. They, too, 
scattered and were not seen in public. 

But as time wore on, interest in the Montes 
atrocity diminished and it finally became a 
matter of history. 

Conchita, the little dancer, had become a 
sour and an embittered woman. Vinegar ran 
in her veins, as she told her friends. And why 
not? She had suffered deceit, betrayal, de- 
sertion; her tenderest feelings had been cruelly 
and unfeelingly hurt. She had finished with 
men. All were counterfeits, and love was a 
hollow mockery, she could testify. 

Indeed she did testify to that effect, loudly, 
bitterly, and to the great boredom of her 
listeners. For instance, take that Don Care- 
less, or Sefior Devil-May-Care as some people 
called him. Was there ever a more unworthy 
character? She hoped, by the way, that the 
Devil would care for him, if not in this life at 
least in the next. 

But had any girl ever loved a man as she had 
loved him? Certainly not. Look what she had 
done for him. She had been a compassionate 
saint, a wise and unselfish counselor, a friend, 
a mother and a sweetheart all in one. And 
with what result? He had abandoned her 
without a word, followed the first will-o’-the- 
wisp. A pestilence on him. She spat on his 
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name. Dios! How she detested the fellow, — 

Thoughts like these occupied her even in the 
solitude of her room. One day while enjoying 
the melancholy satisfaction of mentally re. 
viling her false lover a knock came at her door 
and impatiently she flung it open. Her eyes 
dilated, she uttered a cry of surprise, for 
Francisco stood before her. , 

Or was it an apparition? He was shocki 
emaciated, his garments hung loosely 
his frame and even the contour of his face 
changed. It was bloodless, it had shrunk, his 
eyes had retreated into their sockets. But he 
was debonair, careless and-assured; at sight of 
her he said: 

“Why do you stare at me, bienamada? I'm 
not a ghost. I’m that handsome Devil-May- 
Care upon whom you once smiled.” 

“Blessed Mother of Sorrows! It is you. In 
the flesh.” 

“In the bone would be better,” he laughed. 
“T’m a skeleton, held together with skin. Pm 
a contradiction of every natural law. May I 
come in?” He stepped forward, whereupon 
Conchita cried out in consternation, for he 
tottered, he tripped upon the door-sill and 
would have fallen except for her. She bore 
him up with trembling hands. 

“Don’t be concerned, I’m a giant in strength 
to what I was and I grow stronger every day.” 
He spoke lightly although a sweat of weakness 
stood on his forehead. “And you! I’m ray- 
ished by your beauty, nifia.” 

“Panchito! You resemble a corpse. You're 
utterly spent, worn out.” 

“A good saddle never wears out. Its dilapi- 
dation bespeaks its merits.” 
‘“‘What happened? Where have you been? 

What calamity overtook you?” 

“Oh, I could tell you a story more remark- 
able than any in a book! It’s a miracle I’m 
here at all, for I was completely dead, mur- 
dered, and yet I breathe again.” 

Francisco did his best to make light of his 
sufferings and to laugh them off. It was a 
brave effort but it failed pitifully and only 
served to deepen Conchita’s distress. When 
she insisted upon hearing his story he told it 
to her and as he talked her sincere concern 
moved him almost as powerfully as the memo- 
ries of what had transpired. As a result his 
jocularity vanished. Tragedy peered from be- 
hind his smiling mask. 

Conchita interrupted him frequently, then 
as the whole truth dawned upon her she fell 
silent, a pallor crept into her cheeks, her eyes 
were filmed with pain. 

“So! You were at the casa grande that © 
night. It is too amazing.” 

“Yes, Jacinto found me. He was waitingin — 
a tavern when the alarm broke out, but he 
arrived too late.” 

“Too late? At least he saved you.” 

“Of course. But whatamI? The great evil - 
had been done. The bandits had fled.” } 

“Bandits! Oh, yes!” 4 

“All was confusion, the house was afire, the - 
servants were screaming, Don Domingo had 
been shot. Of Valencia he could learn nothing, . 
but it was while he was searching for her that 
he stumbled over me. My clothes were burn- 
ing. I was dead, as I told you. He carried 
me away with him. For weeks I knew nothing. 
But he breathed new breath into my lung 
He’s a black Samaritan with a shark’s 

“T ask myself why he patched me 
since my heart, my soul are buried in those 
ruins. Consider the injustice, the folly, the 
wickedness of it, that I live and she is : 
He took his head between his hands and slowly 
rocked himself in pain. 

“After a dozen eternities I found m 
aboard the Estrella, Jacinto’s schooner. 
were—somewhere. For another age I lay 
conscious, living a succession of phan 
A part of my mind was gone, nevertheless 
was aware, in a way, of the tragedy: it 
something enormous and dreadful that wei 
upon me. I suppose the Shark must 
told me the truth during my delirium, 
cannot now remember when I became € 
aware of it. Otherwise I could not 2 
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the horror. 

“Pobrecito! Poor little man!” murmured 

irl. 

7 try to escape the monstrous memories of 
that night but it’s no use. A yearning came 
over me, I had to return. Today I crept out 
to the ruins ”” Francisco’s voice broke, it 
became a mere thread of sound. ‘Weeds are 

wing there already, Conchita. And her 
wraith hovers above the ashes; it comes and 

through the solid stone. I saw it, fainter 
than the faintest smoke.” 

Conchita’s color faded, for a moment she 





could find nothing to say. Resentment and 


pity, anger and compassion struggled for 
mastery. There was something she could tell 
Francisco but—could she bring herself to do 
it? How weak she was to consider telling him. 
And yet how he suffered. Poor muchacho! 

Like most women, abstract problems of 
right and wrong moved Conchita only super- 
ficially. She was charitable, generous, sensi- 
tive to physical suffering in others; her pity 
was easily aroused but cruelty, oppression, 
injustice failed to stir her deeply until they 
afiected her own person or one she loved. Then 
indeed she kindled quickly. Such a moment 
had arrived; she met it impulsively and in a 
gpirit of sacrifice typically feminine. 

“Pyll yourself together, nizio, for you'll need 
all your strength to meet what I’m going to 
disclose. Heaven knows whether I do wisely 
to tell you, but that is to be seen. Listen 
then. There’s gossip in Ascension and most 
of it comes to Dos Hermanos before it goes 
elsewhere, for drunkards’ tongues are hung on 
wire. Extraordinary whisperings have been 
heard |ately. 

“Fo: instance, it is more than hinted that 
those ‘bandits’ who murdered Don Domingo 
and sacked his estancia are today walking the 
streets.of this city.” The listener frowned un- 
comprehendingly. “Stranger things have hap- 

Sefior Montes had enemies. He was 
in the way of certain people with ambitions. 
His fortune financed one revolution, it is 

le that it will pay for another.” 

“What is this you’re saying?” Suarez de- 
manded harshly. “‘You put frightful suspicions 
intomy mind. Whom are you talking about?” 

“Who else but Rodriguez Corral?” 

Acry burst from the listener. It was less an 
exclamation than an oath. “If you’re right, 
then it’s plain why I failed to perish. It’s no 
mirack: that I returned from the dead. I was 

for a purpose.” 

“T haven’t told you everything. But now 
my tongue falters . . . It is even rumored 
that—that Valencia didn’t perish. But wait! 
Santissima! You're hurting me. Your fingers, 
Pancho! They’re like talons... And all 
news isn’t good news either. There are fates 
as crucl as death . . . Calm yourself, amigo, 
for I clon’t speak with certainty. There’s a 
mystery about it . . . Yes, and if it was 
haan what I’m telling you I’d be dead in an 


“Yoi—think she—fell a prey to Corral?” 

Conchita avoided the eyes that were fixed 
upon ler. They were too terrible. She also 
avoided a direct answer. Instead she began 
Tepeating rumors that had come to her ears, 
the gessip of the cafés, words that had been 
dropped here and there. Corral was now in 
funds, he was living grandly and he had be- 
come inore than a mere discontented politician. 
He wes taken seriously. His influence was in- 
eastig daily. Even the workmen on his 


mach, miserable pelados, had mysteriously 
. prospered. 


‘Whence had come this wealth for master 
andmen? And there was still more to be told, 
‘ the speaker almost feared to whisper 
it. A few nights after the outrage something 
smister had occurred. A weeping woman had 
been spirited out of Corral’s residence, hurried 
to the water-front and put aboard a disrepu- 
table cogoner which had weighed anchor 


sandy 
A Policeman who slept in a doorway near 
paws home was responsible for the story. 
confirmation had come from a marketman 


I think I’m still mad.” 


with whom Conchita traded. A vender of fish. 
The wretched woman had made a piteous 
outcry, but it had been promptly stilled . . . 
Well, two and two make four. Enough threads 
and you have a pattern. Having destroyed 
his enemy and robbed his house, Corral had 
possessed himself of the daughter who had 
scorned him. No doubt she had proven an 
unruly captive and he had feared to keep her. 

But what a revenge! And what a pitiful 
fate for his victim. The affair was incredible 
only because it was so terrible in its ruthless- 
ness and its simplicity. But that was Don 
Rodriguez. There was nothing subtle about 
him. He was more a beast than a man. 

A startling change had come over Francisco. 
His face had grown livid and its muscles 
jerked; he shuffled about the room like some 
sick, caged animal. as 

“Tmbecile that I am!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 
“The fog is leaving my brain. I remember 
things. She spoke of a letter to Corral. Oh, 
it’s all plain! And it was I who loosed this 
avalanche of disaster . . . But she’s alive! 
That’s enough to know.” He crossed himself 
and his lips moved. ‘Providence will show 
me the way to her.” 

“Impossible. How will you begin? Where 
will you go?” 

“Everywhere.” 

“But—would she want you to find her? 
Don’t think me cruel, but she is a casualty, a 
victim of pitiless fate. Were those vagabond 
sailors more compassionate than Corral? 
Would she permit you to see her? Or thank 
you for discovering her whereabouts? Ask 
yourself these questions.” 

“T can’t. I won’t let my thoughts take such 
form. .I refuse to believe all the things you 
imply. Who has seen God? And yet we know 
He is. And His mercy is great . . . She lives! 
I can’t think beyond that fact. I’m a bent 
blade, but a hand snatched me out of the fire 
and I’m the instrument with which it will 
smite that infamous traitor. See! Temper 
comes into the metal. I grow strong. I'll 
search every seaport, every city of the world. 
And then—what a reckoning!” 

When he had gone, the girl flung herself 
upon her bed and wept, for her heart had 
broken. 


N THE weeks that followed, the Estrella 
called at many ports and to the authorities 
she seemed to be merely another aimless sea- 
rover looking for cargo. While her business 
appeared innocent enough, the behavior of her 
crew excited more or less suspicion, for they 


spent most of their time along the water- | 
fronts, inquiring for a certain schooner that had | 


cleared from Ascension some weeks before. 

They were unprepossessing ruffians, vaga- 
bonds from various corners of the Caribbean, 
each of whom spoke a dialect of his own, and 
their master was a huge yellow negro with a 
shark’s teeth. With them they had as pas- 
senger, or supercargo, a white man whose 
habits were even more peculiar. He was a 
nocturnal creature and he carried himself like 
some dashing Don Juan, but he frequented only 
the dives and resorts of evil reputation. His 
actions were queer. He was always asking 
questions, always peering into the faces of 
women or exploring obscure corners. 

It was in Cartagena that Francisco and his 
friends picked up the trail they sought. There 
Jacinto encountered a sailor from the Rosa 
Blanca, that craft he was forever asking about, 
and they drank together until late into the 
night. Jacinto could be insinuating when he 
chose and by the time he had the fellow 
thoroughly drunk he had learned much. 
Conchita’s story was all too true. But she 
had barely hinted at the worst of it. 

Under promise of shipping the miscreant on 
the Estrella, Jacinto rowed him out abreast 
of the municipal slaughter-house where the 
sharks were plentiful and tossed him over- 
board. Those pot-bellied scavengers were al- 
ways hungry and they kept the harbor clean 
of offal. Some of them were of a size to swallow 
a bull’s head, horns and all. 
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in 15 minutes — cost 2f 


Not a concoction from a bottle—not a 
sticky, messy lotion—not a “trick” brush 


kid curler. 
This ine French i souk tn ginodtieal 
guaranteed actually to marcel wave any head 
of hair in 145 minuies at a cost of less 2e. 


By Mlle. Renee Duval 
ROM Paris I have brought to American women 
the greatest beauty secret of alltime. French 


hairdressers have guarded it jealously for 
many years. This secret will enhance the beauty of 
any woman's hair a hundred fold. And there is but 
one simple, easy thing todo. Now 
every American woman and girl can 
know, for the first time, the real and 
true secret of the French woman's 
always perfectly marcelled hair—a 
thing that has 
caused Ameri- 
can women 
much amaze 
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$150“aWeek 


in Dancing 


Wouldn’t you like to earn a hand- 
some salary like this. $150.00 a 
week! That is what Marion Cham- 
bers makes as a dancing star on the 
Broadway stage. She is one of the 
many successful dancers trained by 
Veronine Vestoff, world’s foremost 
ballet master. Grace Robinson, an- 
bo vod pupil, "solo 
use in ‘‘Green- 
wieh Vill illage Follies” 





















ge Models,’” makes 
of $225.00 a week. Valodia, 
success- formerly a messenger 
sta at makes $300.00 a 


k, dancing in * Zieg- 
tela Follies” and other 


iets in Three 
Weeks With My 
Famous Picture Method 
Many leading stage dancers and successful 
dancing teachers owe their success to me. 
You too, can acquire professional tech- 
nique through my system. You can 
learn at home in spare time. My famous 
picture method enables you to do a 
complete classical dance in a profes- 
sional way in three short weeks. 
Nothing complicated. Charts and 
diagrams, along with printed instruc- 
tions show you just what to do. 
Simple as A B C.. You just must 
learn to dance with my method. No 
previous experience necessary. I 
: work with you by mail just as if you 
were dancing before me in my studio. I put you 
through a monthly examination to be sure you 
are making progress. My system of dancing 
never fails. My method absolutely eliminates 
guess work. 


Costs Only a Few Cents a Day 


Knowing that there are hundreds of girls all over 
the country who would like to master classical 
dancing for the stage, movies and to improve 
their grace and figures, I have arranged the pay- 
ments so that they amount to only 17c a day. 
This enables everyone to get the full benefit of my 
home course in dancing. It enables you to satisfy 
your ambition to learn how to dance. I give you 
the same attention by mail that my students receive here in my 
New York studio. 
Send for Information 
Just send coupon or write for details of fA home course in dancing. 
Right now, a wonderful offer is open. OE D SAI NSE" 
V. VESTOFF ACADEMIE DE DANSE 

Studio 232, 100 West 72nd Street, New Avork, N. Y. 


Veronine Vestoff Academie de ‘Denes, Studio 232 
100 W. 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Dear M. ws ack Pleas send me FREE information on Classic and Stage 
Dancing with details of special offer to a few new ay dents. 
M ark indicating your reason for taking my 

For stage. O To develop gracefulness. ee For Movie Career. 
( To become a dancing Teacher. (] Because I love dancing. (] To reduce 


weight 
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All Details Free 
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Jos. DeRoy & Sons, 1065 DeRoy Bldg. 
Opposite Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Yes, you can send me free, in plain envelope, 
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At dawn the Estrella sailed out through the 
Boca Chica, passing between its two ancient 
forts like a dingy sea-bird bound for the open 
main. Once she was clear of land she laid her 
course for Redemption. 

Redemption, known to the world as the 
Sugar Port, was the sickest and the wickedest 
city of the Caribbean, not even excepting 
Colon where, it was said, more earth was being 
turned for graves than in digging the tomb of 
De Lesseps’ folly. 

It was a foul and steaming city, this Re- 
demption, and yellow fever raged the year 
round: Terror stalked its streets by day but 
ribaldry reigned at night, for only in drunken- 
ness and debauchery lay oblivion to fear. It 
was a cesspool, it was infamous on all the 
seven seas and maritime law provided that no 
seaman could be forced to sail there against his 
will. But it was rich, it was in the line of trade, 
and thither the tide bore much flotsam and 
jetsam. 

The Rosa Blanca had sailed on to other 
healthier ports, Francisco learned, but her 
unhappy passenger was here. One of Jacinto’s 
sailors brought word of her whereabouts early 
the first evening. 

She was living in a poor way on the Street of 
Beautiful Women, so-called, a name notorious 
in every Hispano-American seaport. Fran- 
cisco groaned. The sailor had not actually 
seen her, he had been carefully warned about 
that, but she was there. Her wretched story 
was a matter of common knowledge in the 
quarter, and like other denizens of the district 
she slept by day and plied her trade by night. 

Like a man in a nightmare the lover set out. 
Desire roweled him, but he was sick with pity. 
He blamed himself as the author of this 
catastrophe and horror numbed him. An 
unconquerable reluctance slowed his feet; his 
legs were made of lead. 

All too soon he found himself in the Street 
of Beautiful Women, a hideous misnomer as it 
proved. It was a filthy quagmire, flanked by 
twin rows of crazy dwellings, its open stagnant 
gutters were banked full of slime and there was 
a smell to. the place. Haggard white women 
of various nationalities, powdered wenches 
from the Carib Islands leered out of windows 
and doorways. ‘They smiled and grimaced 
invitingly, then flung shrill curses after him. 

Valencia was one of these! Francisco’s 
legs shook under him. 

He came to her hovel finally, and fearing 
to hesitate even briefly, he flung the door 
open and entered. 

A woman rose to meet him. She was scantily 
clad, her hair hung in a stringy disorder, her 
eyes looked forth from sooty cavities. 

“Pardon, Sefiorita!’”’ he exclaimed. “You’re 
not the one I want to see.” He fixed his gaze 
upon a pair of thin crimson curtains that con- 
cealed the sinister mysteries of a room beyond. 
“T’m looking for—the girl in yonder.” 

“‘She’s here at your side,” the creature told 
him with a smile. ‘What difference if I’m not 
the one you expected to find? One woman is 
about the same as another in this part of 
Redemption.” 

Francisco strode forward and swept the cur- 
tains aside, then he turned with a face whiter 
than paper and demanded: 

“Where is she—the girl who arrived here on 
the Rosa Blanca? Quickly, Sefiorita! I’m in 
anguish. 

For a moment the sloven looked at him 
queerly, then her expression changed. “I 
know you. Don Careless, or as some called 
you, Sefior Devil-May-Care. Am I right?” 

Francisco nodded in surprise, he opened his 
lips but the woman stopped him. 

“Wait! I think I understand .. . Exactly! 
I see it all.” 

She flung her head back and burst into a peal 
of laughter that was like a cry of agony. “The 
mockery of it. J came on the Rosa Blanca. 
A thousand curses on her! I’m here in place of 
your Bright Pearl. No wonder your head is 
whirling. Mine, too. Sometimes my mind 
totters when I look back ... I’m Clotilde 





Castro. For all I know, your sweetheart is 


safe in San Pedro de Vargas or some 
retreat, unless Corral has discovered her.” 
Suarez uttered a great shout, he seized the 
speaker by her shoulders, he stammered ques- 
tions and he tried to shake the answers out of 
her. It was a long while before he could 
himself, and even then he had difficulty i, 


comprehending Clotilde Castro’s story. Re 


peatedly he interrupted her, for his mind was 
in a turmoil. 

Valencia saved! San Pedro de Vargas} 
Sanctuary! Here, indeed, was that mires he 
had prayed for. There was a merciful God, 
This pallid drab shone with the glory of a 
saint and there was a nimbus about her head. 
He could have fallen and kissed her feet. 

Poor Clotilde was almost as deeply moved 
by his emotion as by the memory of her own 
wrongs, about which she was fiercely eager to 
talk. She forced him to compose himself, and 
then briefly but with the stark reality of 
despair, she told him all. 

She began with that moment when he had 
come to Corral’s house to pay his debt. She 
had listened to what went on in the patio, both 
then and later, and she had read Valencia 
Montes’ letter. She was a jealous woman 
and had divined what was afoot. She had 
learned enough on the day following to make 
her certain and in desperation she had acted 
to thwart the proposed abduction. She was 
honest enough, be it said, to disclaim having 
felt the slightest consideration for Valencia 
and to acknowledge that she been ani- 
mated by purely selfish motives. 

Her undertaking had turned out to be com- 
paratively simple; she had gone alone to the 
scene of the outrage and she had been wai 
there when Valencia was fetched from the 
house and flung into the closed carriage pro- 
vided by Corral. But the latter could not be 
in two places at once. The looting had 
and it required his attention. Profiting by his 
absence and by the confusion—there was the 
wildest excitement, of course—Clotilde had 
made her way to the carriage and had dragged 
Valencia forth. She had taken her place. It 
had all been done in an instant, while the 
cochero’s back was turned and while the bells 
of San Pedro were thundering almost overhead. 

Corral had failed to discover the deception 
immediately upon his return, for it was dark 


in that carriage; not until he and his supposed _ 
victim were well away from the scene of the - 


tragedy did he learn how he had been chea’ 
and by whom. Then he was like a maniac 
Clotilde nearly paid for her meddling with her 
life. Better, she declared tragically, if he had 
slain her then and there. 

But at heart he was a coward and at that 


particular moment he was in a panic at what - 
Clotilde could better 


he had already done. 
understand his frame of mind when she learned 
the next day what actually had : 
Then, indeed, she gave herself up as lost . 
Well, it was like Corral to dispose of her i ina 
safe and at the same time a shocking manner. 
He had flung her to wild beasts. Don Careless 
knew all about the Rosa Blanca. 

“One of that crew has been punished,” 
Francisco told her. “We found him in Carta- 
gena and Jacinto fed him to the sharks. T 
myself shall kill Corral . But to think that 
I prayed under the very walls of San Pedro 
when she was almost within sound of my voice! 
Alive! Safe!’ 

“Safe? Who knows? I dare say she sell 
shelter there, but Corral would violate any 
sanctuary. He may have learned of her where- 
abouts. She may have fled. Have you heard” 
about his plans, Sefior? He may be im the 
field right now, at the head of an army, 
General Corral! The Liberator! El Presidentel 
His agents have been here, there, everywhere, 
buying arms.’ 

“J must hurry. His death will rock Bolivar. 
like an earthquake . . . And now you must 
get out of here. Come! Tl take you : 

Clotilde shook her head. “Home! § an 
never go back to Ascension.” 

Briefly Francisco argued, tried to persuade 
her, then he emptied his pockets of coims 
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them into her lap, saying: “At least 
yse this money to better your condition. I 
wish I had more, but I shan’t forget you and 
{1 live you'll hear from me.” 

“Alas! Then it’s good-by, Don Careless, for 
what can you do against him? What can I 
do? Nothing. He is the great Patriot.” The 
words were a hissing upon Clotilde’s lips. “TI 
tl you he has grown powerful. He has 
swollen. The people are always misguided and 
they make an idol of him.” 

“] have no plan, but one will come to me,” 
Francisco declared. “I was the instrument 
which put him where he is and I shall be the 
instrument to destroy him. Yes and I'll do it 
in a way to plant fear in the hearts of wicked 
men. If it pleases God to spare me, well and 

If not—at least there will be a great 


rejoicing in Hell, for I’ve sworn to leave no | 


enemies behind me.” 


Business of the ordinary sort in Ascension 


was almost at a standstill. Merchants had 

itted their stocks to run low and those 
whose political sympathies were avowedly 
Joyal had left, or were leaving the city as 
rapidly as they could get away. 

The harbor, usually a scene of considerable 
activity, was deserted except for the mosquito 
fleet that daily came and went with fish and 
fruit and garden produce for the markets. 
These were small craft that appeared with the 
dawn and disappeared around midday, but of 
commercial craft there were almost none, for a 
declaration of war was expected at any time. 

The streets of the city, however, were 
crowded, the cafés conducted a flourishing 
trade and the night life went on with a wilder 
gaiety than ever. 

The nerve center of such activities as existed 
was the Avenue of the Fifth of November. In 
the vicinity of Rodriguez Corral’s house crowds 
assembled daily. Most of them were idlers, 
curiosity seekers who broke into vivas and 
hand-clappings at anything. The mere arrival 
or departure of some prominent person was 
enough to provoke a noisy outburst of en- 
thusiasm and to start rumors racing through 
the city, thus adding to the general suspense 
and uncertainty. 

In places bodies of men were being assembled 
and it was reported that arms were being dis- 
tributed to them, but neither the police nor the 
Guardia Civil, those government troops 
quartered in the old Spanish fort, appeared to 
be aware of it. They likewise ignored the 
presence and the activities of certain civilians 
accoutered with revolvers and cartridge-belts 
who bustled about with an air of great im- 
portance. These young fellows were begin- 
ning to elbow citizens off the sidewalks, and 
they saluted each other. In private, older and 
more dignified men were trying on gaudy 
uniforms ennobled with heavy braid and gold 
epaulets. : 

The Two Brothers Café was the one place in 
Ascension which had profited most by the 
existing state of affairs; it had become the 
favorite. rendezvous for the Corralistas and 
every night it was the scene of much enter- 
taimment. General Corral—already he was 
being so addressed—spent money there with a 
lavish hand and others followed his lead. 

The place was crowded, filled with smoke, 
men gathered at tables or stood about with 
their heads together; there was a ceaseless 
Tunning back and forth; this group and that 
One engaged in arguments or banter. There 
Was much laughter; there were occasional 

€s, many shouts and cheers. Everybody 
excessively. 

Tonight there were more demands than 
usual upon Corral’s time and attention. He 
Was called here and there, from one coterie to 
another. At his heels pattered Polycarp 

soon to be Colonel Quesada—who 


ail constituted himself the General’s personal | 


Polycarp created some amusement at a late 


by wandering dazedly from table to table, 
x group to group, asking for his General. 
Dios!’ You rode on his heels all the 
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3 Ercava CREAMS 


devote their virtues to 


making the complexion 


clear: soft entirely lovely 


MAGINE a foundation cream 

that never causes drying of 
the skin—one that holds face 
powder for hours and hours on 
end—that never permits the 
skin to be shiny or dry. There 
you have Créme Elcaya Foun- 
dation Cream —far superior to 
any vanishing cream ever made. 


Then a cleansing cream that 
dips deep down into the pores 
and frees them of dust and dirt— 
of the tiniest peril to skin beau- 


ty. That is Eleaya Cold Cream! 
And finally, a gloriously cool 


and bracing cream that coaxes 
large pores back to fineness and 





helps restore the skin to a nor- 
mal, velvety texture — Elcaya 
Witch Hazel Astringent Cream. 


Turse Elcaya Creams cost some- 
what more than the ordinary 
creams of commerce. They are 
priced at 60c a jar because they are 
made to an almost impossibly high 
standard of purity. And the extra 
few pennies that you spend upon 
giving to your complexion the care 
of these purest of creams, may well 
prove to be the best beauty invest- 
ment you have ever made. 





Eleaya Face Creams are obtain- 
able at good beauty counters 
everywhere. In addition to the 
regular size jar at 60c, larger sizes 
are obtainable up to $2.00. Travel- 
ing tubes 25c. 

Send the coupon for generous 
tubes of these three gracious creams 
—Créme Elcaya Foundation Cream, 
Eleaya Cold Cream and Elecaya 
Witch Hazel Astringent Cream. 





THE ELCAYA CO., Dept. A 28. 
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ACCEPT 114 W. 17th St., New York City. Name ............ 
THI If in Canada, address Dept. A 28 
. [hoa St. Al der St., M a 
since can 1 enclose 10c. for trial tubes of 
OFFER Eleaya Cold Cream, Creme Elcaya 


and Eleaya Witch Hazel Cream. City...... 


ANDS! They are constantly evident and con- 
tinually telling intimate facts about their 
owners. 

Do your hands tell the truth about your age? Or 
are they older—red, rough and wrinkled by too much 
work and too little care, falsifying the youthful ap- 
pearance that is your right? 

Proper care will keep your hands young and. lovely 
in spite of work. Just a two-minute, easy application 
of a new, delightful preparation, ‘ INC”* Hand 
Cream, (formerly Thurston’s Hand Cream) made spe- 
cifically for the purpose, will remove all the ugly work 
traces and make them again soft, white and beautiful! 

‘“‘THINC” Hand Cream can be bought at selected 
high-class drug and department stores for $1.00. You 
must be satisfied or your money will be refunded. Buy 
your first jar today and try it! 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Thurston-Helme, Inc., Dept. C-2, 

41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
OEnclosed find $1.00 for full sized jar of 
“THINC” Hand Cream. 

OSend a full sized $1.00 jar C. O. D, 
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My Dealer’s Name 





[FREE DIET ADVICE] 


‘THE SERVICES of a staff of graduate dietitians are 
yours for the asking. Write me today and complete 
details of the Battle Creek Diet System will be sent you 


free and postpaid. Also 60-page illustrated booklet, 
“Healthful Living”, written by the leading diet author- 
ity. It describes in detail Health foods used atthe Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and other institutions with such suc- 
cess.- Ida Jean Kain, Chief Dietitian, 101 16th St., 
The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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lus ditierent 
because 
it's hetter 


Tuere’s nothing else quite like the 
new Glo-Co. It not only keeps the 
hair in place, but it acts as a tonic 
too. The new fresh odor is unlike 
that of any other hair preparation. 
Glo-Co is sold at all the better 
drug stores, department stores and 
barber shops. If your dealer doesn’t 
handle Glo-Co, the Liquid Hair 
Dressing, send fifty cents for a full- 
size bottle to Glo-Co Company, 6511 
McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Same price in Canada, 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto. 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


As necessary as the morning shave 
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evening. Who should know where he is better 
than you?” someone inquired. 

“True. I’m his shadow, his other self. I 
share his inmost thoughts.” Quesada spoke 
thickly and his eyes were bleared. : 
the very point. I was with him at one moment, 
the next moment he was gone. Presto! He 
vanished like an egg in the hands of a magician. 
Most extraordinary! He’ll be furious. Wait! 
I think I see him . . . But no. Gentlemen, 
there’s something queer about this.” 

After a while it was discovered that Corral 
was indeed nowhere about and it was supposed 
that he had gone home, but Quesada, now 
plainly apprehensive, denied this. On the con- 
trary, the General had ordered a supper for 
himself and several of his friends. It had been 
served and was waiting. 

Investigation disclosed that Corral’s carriage 
was standing outside in the line of hired hacks 
ranged along the opposite gutter. Most of 
the drivers were asleep, to be sure, but none of 
them had seen the General leave the restaurant. 
It was a mystery.. Quesada was growing 
frantic and others of Corral’s friends betrayed 
alarm. 

A waiter volunteered the information that 
he had carried word to the General that a 
gentleman at the door wished to speak with 
him. Then somebody remembered seeing 
Corral step out upon the sidewalk. Two men 
were waiting. One was a tall mulatto of 
extraordinary size. 

But what could have happened? The entire 
front of the café was open. It was in fact a 
series of arches corresponding with the outer 
arches of the colonnade, and the walk, the 
street beyond, was flooded with light except 
for occasional half-shadows cast by the brick 
columns. Here was no room for foul play. 
Nevertheless, Corral was gone. 

Eventually, the policeman who patrolled 
this beat was found and questioned, but he was 
certain that no crime, no violence had occurred 


| or he would have seen it, heard it, sensed it in 
| some manner—for he was an alert fellow and 


he had a nose for crime. Positively! As a 
matter of fact, nothing out of the ordinary 
had happened. 

Two men had passed him carrying a drunken 
companion, or to be exact, the drunken man 
rode limply on the shoulders of a huge yellow 
negro, but many gentlemen had been carried 
home from Dos Hermanos lately and there was 


| nothing suspicious in that. The smaller pedes- 


trian appeared likewise to be under the in- 
fluence of liquor, for he was singing so boister- 
ously that the officer had felt constrained to 
caution him. He was quite a caballero. He 
had a swagger. But he had apologized civilly 
enough and had explained that he was only 
singing to celebrate the end of the. revolution. 
The war was over, so he declared. He was 
very drunk. 

These facts came out in spite of the increas- 
ing hubbub. In a moment Dos Hermanos 
was in an uproar. 


T was a hot night, for this was the season 
between the trades and such winds as blew 
were fitful and varying. There was insufficient 
movement in the air to hold the Estrella’s head 
into the swell and in consequence she rolled 
at her mooring. Inside her stuffy little cabin 
Francisco Suarez and Jacinto were talking. 
From time to time they glanced at a form which 
lay in one of the bunks. It was that of “Gen- 
eral’? Corral. Aside from these three, the 
craft was deserted. 

“T warned you to treat him gently,” Fran- 
cisco complained angrily. 

“Oh, he’ll wake up! Did you want him to 
come alive in front of that policeman and be- 
gin to kick? Caramba! He weighs more than 
a bull and my back is broken.” An instant, 
then the speaker spread his thick lips and 
chuckled. “TI like to squeeze a man’s neck.” 
Jacinto extended a hand thrice the size of any 
ordinary hand and slowly clenched its fingers. 

“There’s nothing further you can do, 
Tiburé6n. It’s time for us to part.” 

“Net until | “eed this fellow to the sharks 


I can call and have a hundred here in no time, 
They'll come like kittens to the smell of fish.” 
Francisco shook his head. “God 
pointed me his executioner. I can’t dispose 
of him in that manner.” 
New ideas came seldom to Jacinto and 
took shape slowly in his mind, but once 
had gained lodgment and had assumed form 


they remained fixed. Such a laborious process 


was now under way inside his thick skull. 


“Do you really believe Papa God is mixed — 


up in this?” he inquired. 

“Can there be a doubt? Look how He az. 
ranged matters tonight. It was more than 
mere luck that protected us. Or go further 
back and explain the fact that I’m alive——» 

“God didn’t have as much to do with tha; 
as I did.” 

“You’re something of a pagan, amigo.” 

“On the contrary I’m a deeply religious man, 
but I give credit where it’s due.” 

“Then consider the matter in its entirety, 
How was Corral’s villainy unfolded to me? 
By a miracle. At this very moment, his 
countrymen believe in his honesty of purpose 
and I alone am aware of his crimes. Having 
robbed and slain a friend, he now proposes to 
despoil a republic. He’s more than an i 
he’s a Judas. He grows too big and too wi 
for this world. I’m the instrument selected to 
strike him down.” 

“That’s your way of looking at it, but I 
think it’s entirely Don Domingo’s doing.” 

“Don Domingo’s?” 

“Exactly. God is an important person. He 
has many things to think about. Don Domingo 
has nothing to think about except his 
While you were sick he used to come to me 


regul 
A dead man?” 


ar’ 
“Absurd! 


“and he didn’t allow me a night’s sleep 


until I promised to kill Corral for him.” 
“What gibberish!” 


“Oh, it’s perfectly true! He induced me to © 


toss that fellow overboard at Cartagena and 


tonight he urged me to finish this cabrén. One 
more little squeeze would have done it, but I 


listened to you. It was a mistake.” 

“T’ll avenge him.” 

“That isn’t the point. I promised him 
faithfully——” 

“Be silent!” 


“T tell you he’ll never give me a momeat’s * 
peace if I break my word. Panchito! Let me 
kill him.” The speaker’s tone became whee- © 


st 


dling. “I don’t ask much. Be reasonable. 
After all, you’re alive and Don Domingo is 
dead. Let’s be fair with him.” 

“No. No! You tire me with your talking. 
I have no choice in the matter.” 


Jacinto sighed heavily and shook his head. 


He was greatly depressed. 


That turned out to be a night of confusion — 


in Ascension, for the news of Corral’s abduction 


flew with amazing rapidity, alarming rumors — 


spread. No doubt Federal agents were at the 
bottom of it—which indicated that the gov- 
ernment was on the alert. So people eH 

The conspirators were in a panic, for they 
realized that they had gone too far to withdraw 
and that the slightest evidence of indecision 
weakness would only hasten disaster. Ye 
what could they do? What is more hopeless 
than a leaderless Cause? Who among theit 
number possessed Corral’s qualities as a com 
mander? 

Each and every general—and of course 
were few officers slated for a rank lower 1 
general—answered this last question im 
different manner, but no two answers 
A consultation, a council of war, was 
called. It was still in session when ¢ 
came. 

Never had a sunrise in Ascension been 
nessed by so many people as on that 
As day broke crowds gathered in the 
and plazas and the open spaces along the 

All inquired for the latest n 
eagerly awaited the action of the 
Council. ; 

It was a breathless morning. The $ 


has ap. 
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was like glass. An oily swell was 
d the oo The tide a low, hence the rollers 
some distance offshore and spent their 
on the shallows. The few craft at anchor 

in the roadstead wallowed languidly. 
Qne of these was a shabby pearling schooner 
from Angel de la Guarda, but she soon became 
center of observation because of certain 
# ties aboard her. A man was being hoisted 

deck by a rope. 

* PP ianiliae with pearl-fishing explained 
that he was probably some diver afflicted with 
the sickness common to his calling. This was 
the customary procedure. But—the poor 
fellow was being hoisted higher than seemed 
yecessary. His companions were running him 
dear up above the crosstrees. Actually, they 
had made him fast to the halyard that ran 
through the block at the very tip of the main- 


ae Those islanders are drunk,” ex- 
daimed a barefooted boatman. ‘“He’ll break 
his bones, the way that schooner rolls. Why 
don’t they lower him?” 

When several moments passed and the 
victim was allowed to dangle on high, people 

to cry out. 
iron shame!” 

“Look how he swings!”’ 

“Somebody should put a stop to it.” 

There was a call for the police. Men cupped 
their hands to their mouths and shouted, but 
their warnings went unheeded. 

How the identity of the unfortunate was 
discovered is uncertain, but of a sudden he 
was recognized. A moment and a hundred 
people knew him. Following the first shock of 
amazement and incredulity, the name of 
Corral burst from a hundred pairs of lips. 

It was re-echoed. The crowd was swept by 
a wave of horror; frenzy seized it. Women 
shrieked, men yelled imprecations and tossed 
theirarms. They ran about at random, jostling 
each other; in a body they surged out across the 
muddy tide flat to the very water’s edge. Be- 
hind them clearer-headed people had laid hold 
of the clumsy crafts used for lightering freight 
and passengers, and were heaving them across 

beach 


the 3 

Heads appeared in windows facing the har- 
bor, roofs grew black with forms, and as the 
alarm spread, those streets leading to the 
water-front began to belch forth streams of 
people. They were the ones summoned from 
the parks and plazas. 


- Meanwhile the pearling schooner rolled in 


lazy grace. She lifted and lowered to the 
swells, and her slender topmast described 
sweeping arcs against the morning sky. The 
figure suspended from its tip swung like a 
plumb-bob, and occasionally on its journeys 
irom starboard to port, from port to starboard, 
it collided with the mast. Then for a while its 
movements were interrupted, it gyrated slowly 
until the urge of the sea again propelled it into 
motion. 


Even the dullest observer could comprehend 
what was going on. Rodriguez Corral, the 
liberator, was being publicly hanged. But 
such a hanging! He was not suspended by the 
neck but by the wrists, in order that he might 
die slowly and in the full sight of all. With 
majestic deliberation the ocean was breaking 
his bones, one by one, and battering his flesh 
mito a pulp. 

It was not a new nor an original mode of 

ment, this masthead execution, for 
there were old stories of buccaneers in these 


@ Mters who had used it, but it was a spectacle 


indescribably shocking to witness. 
: ice, always slow in taking concerted 
action, were embarking at last, along with other 
ads of civilians, and troopers of the 
Civil were likewise rowing out from 
near the fort. On the rampart 


a other soldiers were excitedly load- 
Mg a cannon. 

From the water-front which grew constantly 
Mote congested now issued a sustained roar 
‘§ Wwe unlike the sound of human voices. It was 
broken by a loud reverberation from the fort 
tnd half-way out towards the death ship a 


geyser of foam spouted into the air. It was 
greeted by yells of dismay from the rescuers; 
they lifted their oars and wildly waved their 
arms. Another shot and still another followed, 
each as badly aimed as the first, before the 
gunners realized the peril they were bringing 
to their comrades and desisted. 


As the occupants of the small boats drew |- 


near to the schooner they became aware of a 
phenomenon unobserved by those on shore and 
quite unlike anything they themselves had ever 
heard of. 

The waters round about were alive with 
sharks; there were scores, hundreds of the 
monsters. They had gathered close to the 
anchored schooner, summoned apparently by 
a ferocious-looking mulatto who was calling 
them much as a farmer calls his pigs. They 
actually seemed to hear and to heed him, and 
they appeared to be possessed of.a strange and 
dreadful playfulness, for they rolled and 
plunged and cut restless capers about the 
craft. The waters hissed. It was extraordinary. 

While the oncoming boats were still at a 
distance the negro drew his knife and cut the 
halyard that supported the boneless mass of 
flesh that once had been Rodriguez Corral, 
whereupon it ran out through the block at the 
masthead and the body plunged into the sea. 

Followed a sight so fearsome that the ob- 
servers quailed. Of a sudden the surface of the 
harbor was ripped by enormous dorsal fins. It 
was upheaved, it broke into foam as gigantic 
bodies rose, flung themselves over each other, 
beat it into spray. The place where Corral’s 
body had fallen became the center of a blood- 
curdling rivalry, a combat inconceivably fierce. 
It was a battle of leviathans. Fish, some of 
them as long as the boats in which the ob- 
servers floated, launched themselves into the 
mélée. They somersaulted, they thrashed, 
they rolled. The place became a maelstrom 
and the sound of it was like the crashing of 
a heavy surf. 

The occupants of the boats beat the gun- 
wales with their oars and shouted. Never had 
they seen so terrible a sight. 


OUSED by the first sounds of excitement, 

the Sisters of San Pedro de Vargas climbed 
to the roof of the convent and shaded their eyes 
against the morning sun, but at such a distance 
they could make little out of what they saw. 
News of what had happened did not arrive 
until some time later, and then it came 
unexpectedly. 

A carriage, one of the common hired hacks 
of the city, drawn by a galloping crow-bait, 
rattled up to the convent gate, a disheveled 
girl whose clothing was torn and muddy sprang 
out of it and pulled mange at the bell-rope. 
It was Conchita. en she found herself in 
the little bare visitors’ room she called loudly 
and insistently for the Mother Superior. 

Several nuns showered questions upon her 
and she told them, “Corral is dead. The revo- 
lution has broken out. He was hanged; de- 
voured by sharks. The city is in turmoil. In 
heaven’s name, where is the Mother? I must 
see her at once.” 

“Tm she,” came a voice, and the others fell 
back. 

“T must speak with you alone, Mother, and 
quickly, on a matter of life and death.” Con- 
chita was trembling with excitement, and 
when the two were alone she began talking 
so swiftly and so incoherently that her hearer 
exclaimed: 


“Slowly, slowly! What can I make out of | ' 


such a torrent of words. Tell me again. . . 
So!. I begin to comprehend.” 

When Conchita had made her errand known 
the good Mother hesitated, then she admitted, 
“Yes, she’s here, but you’re the first to learn 
of it. Now that Sefior Corral is dead further 
concealment is unnecessary, I suppose—— 
And this Don Careless. I know all about him, 
too. Alas, my head is whirling! If you’re 
speaking the truth——” 

“Every word is true, Mother. Bring her 
i I implore you. There isn’t an instant to 
lose.” 
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“Of course. She must know at once. And 
yet she must be prepared. There’s danger in a 
shock, even of. good news.” 

“Oh, if my news were only good!” wailed the 
dancer. “Say a prayer for him. I’m too 
frightened—ask all the Sisters to pray. I 
tell you the people are like wild animals.” 

“Quiet! Wait here.” 

The Mother Superior stepped out of the 
room, but returned ina moment. Her habitual 
placidity had given way to a very genuine 
agitation, questions flowed from her lips. Con- 
chita was in no condition to answer them; she 
could only babble at random of the things she 
had seen. Meanwhile she roved restlessly 
about the waiting-room. She heard the patter 
of flying feet finally, the door was flung open 
and Valencia Montes burst into her presence. 

Valencia wore the gown and the head- 
covering of a novice. She was blanched, her 
lips were white, her eyes were strangely dilated 
and against her colorless face they appeared 
enormous and almost black. She had come 
like the wind, there was no breath in her lungs, 
nevertheless she managed to gasp Francisco’s 
name. 

The Mother Superior nodded. “Yes, my 
dear. He’s alive, but—you must be brave. 
There’s more to it——” Valencia uttered a 
faltering cry, she swayed, she laid a hand upon 
her heaving bosom. ‘Compose yourself. This 
child brings extraordinary news. And it must 
be told swiftly ii——” 

“Senorita!” the visitor interrupted in an 
agony. “You may be able to save him. I 
can’t. I can do nothing. The people are in- 
sane; they listen tonobody . . . Ten thousand 
tigers Look at me. I’m in tatters. He 
knows you’re here. He stole Corral and 
hanged him, and now the revolution—God 
help me to tell you everything so you'll under- 
stand, for—I’m sick with fright. There are a 
hundred things to say and no time to say 
them . . . Listen then, those were not bandits 
who killed your father-——” 

“T know. I discovered who it was, that 
night. But about Panchito. With my own 
eyes I saw——” 

“To be sure. But he didn’t die. For that 
matter everybody thought you perished. Then 
we heard whispers, rumors of—something 
worse—and Francisco—— But, santissima! 
The story is too long to tell now. Last night 
he took Corral out of the very arms of his 
friends—I was there and I know all about it. 
Such a scene! You know what happened this 
morning.” 

Conchita’s voice grew hoarse and throaty 
and some hand seemed to shake her violently. 
“Well, they brought him ashore and the negro, 
too. All was bedlam. The people tried to kill 
them. They fought the soldiers. It was worse 
than any nightmare. He defied them! He 
fears nothing, that devil-may-care! He 
shouted, ‘Corral was a thief and an assassin! 
Death to all traitors!’ ” 

Valencia’s hands were interlocked. In a 
thin voice she exclaimed: ‘“They’ll shoot him, 
of course.” 

Conchita nodded. ‘Heaven knows if he even 
reached the prison. I tried to get near him but 
—one person was fighting with another. I 
was thrown about, trampled—— Well, you 
see me. But I heard him cry out your name 
and something about San Pedro.” 

Valencia’s color had returned, her eyes were 
blazing. “I must go to him.” 

“Go, of course,” the Mother agreed. “God’s 
hand is in this.” 

“Quickly!” Conchita urged. 

Together she and Valencia ran out of the 
convent and flung themselves into the waiting 
carriage. The driver laid the lash to his aged 
steed. 

The public square upon which Ascension’s 
municipal buildings fronted was filled with 
people. The girls could hear them yelling, 
hooting, jeering, while they were still a long 
way off. When their carriage could go no 
further, they left it and forced their way into 
the crowd. 

Everybody was eager to talk. Yes, the 


assassins were yonder, lodged in the 

prison. Or what was left of them. A 

more and there would have been no need of ay 
execution. Execution? Oh, by all means! 
It had been promised. That was what ; 
body was awaiting. Some sort of hasty court. 
martial was probably going on, but legat 


formalities were unnecessary in this 
Those fellows were government spies. Cort. 
martial, indeed! Had they given Genera) 
Corral a trial? No. Every moment they 
were permitted to live was an added disgrace 
to the city. This mob did not propose to wait 
much longer. 

In spite of the respect her dress commanded 
Valencia found it impossible to approach the 
prison. She did manage to reach the cordon of 
soldiers guarding it but. they refused to let her 
through. Nor could the Commandant be seen, 
They assured her that was quite impossible! 
This was no time for women to be on the 
streets. é 

Frustrated, the girls forced their way out o! 
the press. They found another crowd as. 
sembled in the Plaza Bolivar and it was com. 
posed of a better and more orderly class of 
people. It was being harangued by a 
Corralista, a man with the gift of 
He, and several like him, had taken a position 
in the ornate band pavilion and they were 
calling Ascension to arms. 

The present speaker had worked his audience 
up to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and when 
he paid an emotional tribute to the 
leader so lately struck down by the vengeful 
hand of a corrupt oppressor the citizens 
cheered. A roar likewise greeted his impas- 
sioned declaration that Freedom was not the 
child of any one man. Liberty, he shouted, © 
was a tree rooted in sacrifice and watered by 
the blood of patriots. Patriots like Rodriguez 
Corral. 

At this there were more huzzas, hoarse 
throatings and cries of “Viva Bolivar!” “Ving - 
Libertad!” The exhorter went on to say that 
a council of war was sitting to select a new 
leader and to formulate plans for taking over 
the city government. There would be a 
proclamation within the hour. 

“Dios santo! It’s worse than I feared,” mur- 
mured Conchita. “The city is mad. Aren't 
there any honest men in the world?” ' 

The orator’s inflammatory speech was in- 
terrupted in a peculiar and an aggravating 
manner. Somehow or other a woman, a novice 
from San Pedro de Vargas, had climbed up on 
the elevated base of the statue of Simon 
Bolivar and she was talking to the people im 
mediately below her. The bronze Bolivar sat’ 
upon a rearing iron horse of heroic size, and 
beneath its uplifted hoofs the woman was - 
standing. High over her head the Liberator's 
upflung arm seemed to command attention as" 
forcefully as her own dramatic attitude. 

She had been speaking for a minute or two 
before her rival noticed her and those within 
hearing had turned their backs to the pavilion 
They were crowding forward and there wasa 
suggestion of excitement in their movemens j 

At first only fragments of the girl’s sentences” 
floated as far as the band-stand, for the plaza 
was noisy: ‘I come to you as one from the dead 
. . - Rodriguez Corral—false to friend 
to country . . . The dress I wear will 
to the truth of what I say.” 

From certain quarters rose a hissing 
cries of ‘Silence!’ 

“Who is she? What is she talking about” 
the spellbinder demanded of his compat 

The same questions were being asked 
others, for by this time many 
craning their necks and lifting them 
upon tiptoe. The first query, at least, | 
answered immediately and in a st 
manner, for the girl loosed her head-cov 
swept it off. A cascade of hair that shone 
gold rippled down her back, fell to her 
There was but one head of hair like t 
Ascension, or in all Bolfvar, and a mur 
surprise greeted the spectacle. 

“Sefiorita Montes! Don Domingo’s dat 

“The Bright Pearl!” 
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ible! She was slain by bandits.” 
“Why is she a nun?” 
“What’s this she says about Corral? He 
her father?” 
The crowd moved, it flowed away from the 
vilion, began to center itself about the 
Mrestrian statue. Consternation seized the 
of agitators, for now the girl’s voice 
yas growing in power and her words were 
ing audible at a distance in spite of 
angry protests and individual efforts to shout 


her down. 


“What treason!” exclaimed the earlier 
speaker. “This is outrageous. Stop her in- 
gantly.” He waved his arms and bellowed 


jor attention. His companions bolted from the 
pavilion and hurled themselves into the crowd, 
ing and cursing. They struggled deeper 
into the press only to be met by growing in- 
dignation and cries of anger. Finally they en- 
countered opposition of a strength equal to 
their own; there was a struggle, blows were 
struck. Here and there in the sea of people 
i of contention were set in motion. 
Above the howling and the booing the girl’s 
voice carried like a bell and in her person she 
presented @ dramatic picture—poised there 
inst the black bulk of Bolivar’s rearing 
for she quivered with a fierce passion 
of indignation and her tongue was a whip of 


The people of Ascension were excitable, 
their emotions were inflammable and the dra- 
matic appealed to them with an irresistible 
force. 

Here was drama. Furthermore, this girl’s 
beauty had been their pride, she had been the 
city’s darling. Smatched from the grave! 
Robed now in holy cloth! They told each 
other that she must be speaking the truth. 
Corral had been a robber as well as a murderer! 
Don Domingo’s money had been used to cor- 
tupt the city officials! Incredible. She 
asserted that these revolutionary leaders, one 
and all, were rapacious men intent only upon 
bettering their own fortunes. Perhaps it was 
true. If Corral had been no less than a bandit, 
as she charged, what could be said of the 
others? 


Efforts to smother this heresy were met by 
ever-increasing irritation and soon the Corralista 
agitators fled with news of the disturbance. 
The Council of War ended abruptly. The 
police were instantly ordered to disperse the 
cowd and to silence the firebrand before the 
blaze she had kindled became a conflagration. 

It was an order easier to give than to carry 
out and it resulted in nothing more than a 
tiot in which the police came off badly. Fol- 
lowing that failure, a frantic appeal was sent 
to the Guardia Civil but it went unheeded. 
There was a reason for this. The Command- 
ant, always a cautious man, was at this mo- 
ment suffering a pitiful indecision. 

The sudden death of Corral had all but 
caused his collapse—the death of his own 
bother could not have affected him more 
deeply—and fearing that he had already made 


He returned word to the Council 

that his entire force was needed for the time 

ng to hold in check the infuriated mob 

which threatened the city buildings. - In des- 

gg the Corralistas began to arm them- 
eS. 


Those people to whom Valencia spoke told 

ch other that a real patriot had come to 
m. She was like another Joan of Arc, 

mly she preached peace instead of war. Al- 
: y were overwrought; her beauty 

sired them like a thousand flaunting banners, 


Wused them to a fierce resentment. They 
tillowed her from place to place, and every 


it daughter of Don Domingo Montes, 

& woman of the people. Moreover, she 
her heart to one of their kind, that 
devil-may-care who, single-handed, 
brought confusion to the Corralistas and 
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“Viva Don Careless!” was shouted almost 
as frequently as “Viva Sister Valencia!’ 

The first actual bloodshed occurred when the 
awakened citizens, with the Bright Pearl lead- 
ing them stormed into Parque Central where 
the prison stood. Here the opposing faction 
had organized a resistance. There came a 
scattered fusillade and Valencia’s followers 
broke and ran. But the more determined ran 
home to procure arms for themselves. 

Ascension’s Hall of Justice, which housed the 
city prison, was an impressive building and it 
| occupied one entire side of the public square. 
Its entrance was reached by a majestic flight 
of wide stone steps with a broad landing or 

terrace at the top. 

| It was a massive structure and its walls 
| were thick but they were not wholly sound- 
proof, and therefore Francisco and his com- 
panion could hear something of what went on 
in their vicinity. They were in no condition 
to listen closely, however, nor in any mood to 
heed the progress of events, for they had been 
shamefully handled by the crowd. “They were 
cut and bruised and bloody, they were caked 
with mud and their clothes were in tatters. 
Hours had passed and it seemed as if they had 
been forgotten. 

From one of his pockets Jacinto brought 
out a cigaret, the last of several. It was bent 
and water-stained, but he carefully broke it in 
two and gave one half to Pancho. 

“Resign yourself to wait,” he said calmly. 
“We're not dead yet.” : 

Francisco ceased his restless movements and 
scowled at the speaker. In spite of his hurts he 
could not endure inaction and a hundred times 
he had tried the iron door of the cell or strained 
at the bars of its window. 

Angrily he declared: ‘You have the mind of 
a child. I possess a brain that thinks. Death 
is nothing but—I can’t die without seeing her.” 

“You'll see her.” 

“Caramba! It’s a parrot speaking. Again 
you voice an idiocy. I could choke you. 
What new ‘sign’ have you seen?” 

“Well, there’s one back of you at this mo- 
ment. That spider-web is blowing towards 
you and there’s no wind. It foretells your 
marriage.” 

Pancho exploded his breath with a sound of 
derision, again he marched back and forth, 
muttering. As if thinking aloud, he said: 
“She’s at San Pedro, almost within sound of my 
voice. She'll probably hear the volley that 
cuts me down. It’s maddening.” 

He lifted his smoldering gaze. “Tiburén, I 
should have seen her first and then taken my 
vengeance. I could have had one hour at 
least. But—I was afraid. I couldn’t trust 
myself. Now I’m like a man dying of thirst 
with a cool spring just out of his reach.” 

““We’re through the worst of it. This morn- 
| ing the sun’s rays made horns of Moses in the 
| sky and that’s an infallible sign. It’s the first 
| Monday of April, too, the day Cain was born 

and Abel was slain. A lucky day for letting 

| blood. All the veins are full. There are only 
| twenty-eight days in the year which are safe 
for killing.” 

“Indeed?” 

“T learned that in Haiti. They know all 
about omens and spells in Haiti. Another 
thing. Who was the first person we saw when 
we set foot in this prison? That drunken wo- 
man who screamed and spit at us through her 
bars. It’s unlucky to meet women, or priests, 
at first foot—with the singular exception of 
women of evil reputation. I’m certain she’s a 
| low creature.” 

“Really? Did you expect to meet a nun in 
| this place?” Abruptly Pancho’s fone changed, 
jhe groaned and smote his hands together. 
|“A nun! Conchita warned me about that. 
|A bride of the Church . . .” Several mo- 
| ments passed, then he mused audibly: “How 
|imperfect is our memory of those we love. 
| Their faces blur, as if we looked at them 
| through tears. It’s a punishment for our sins, 
| I suppose, nevertheless it’s very sad. Many 

times I’ve tried to recall her as she looked the 
‘day you found her in my arms, or as she was 
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that night at the casa grande. But 
of ecstasy, moments of passion, leaye 
upon the mind. And scars are numb. J gq 
visualize her beauty only as I saw it one da 
when I touched my lips to her fingers, id 
cruel.” 4 

Jacinto fished among the rags covering }; 
chest and slipped over his head Slope lis 
to which was attached a dirty little cloth bag. 
He hung the amulet about Francisco’s neck 
and said —"- 

“Wear this, ni#io. I may not see 
light again but you surely will.” be. 

Pancho looked down at the object and jp. 
quired: “What is it, Tibur6n?” 

* “My caul. It has saved me froma thousand 
calamities and it never left my body watil this 
moment. You can’t doubt the potency of 
charm like that.” et 

. “And you surrender it to me?” The 
speaker’s voice was gentle. ‘“You’re a faithful 
friend, but I won’t permit you——” 

Jacinto laid a restraining hand his 
companion’s wrist and declared: “Tee my 
wish. She’s my madonna and your life means 
something. Mine doesn’t. Another thi 
She’s spotless, holy; you mustn’t go to her wi 
blood on your hands. Not even the blood of 
that—cabrén.” 

The white man shrugged. “It’s too late to 
think of that, but I have no regrets about kilk 
ing him. I swore I’d leave no enemies behind 
. . . Listen! They’re cheering. We haven't 
heard any shooting for quite a while.” 

The negro considered briefly before saying: 
“Something assures me that we hewn 
much longer to wait, compadre, and I’ve a con- 
fession to make while there’s time. You 
didn’t kill Corral.” 

“What riddle is this?” eas 

“He was dead when you hanged him.” At 
the astonishment this statement pro 
the fellow showed his extraordinary teeth 
nodded complacently. “It’s a fact. You 
thought he collapsed from fright, but when I 
went below to fetch him up I gave his neck 
another squeeze. Just for Don Domingo. He 
died quite easily. Your hands are clean.” 

Francisco opened his lips to speak but his 
attention was attracted by a sound he had been 
expecting these several hours. It was a sudden 
stir, a trampling and scuffling of feet in the 
corridor outside. 

“They’re here!’ he said. 

The cell door swung open with a crash and 
an officer cried breathlessly, “Come out, you, 
and be quick about it.” 

His face was wet with sweat and he was 
panting. Accompanying him were a hall 
dozen soldiers of the Guardia Civil, all of 
whom gave evidence of having recently bat 
tled with that mob outside. They were inlit 
tle better condition than the prisoners, and 
evidently they were determined to be rid of the 
poe as quickly as possible, for they seized 

th Suarez and Jacinto and dragged them 


forth almost at a run. 
From their haste and from their resentful 


- profanities Francisco inferred that the crowd 


had grown in numbers and in determination 
until it could no longer be balked. Indeed its 
temper was apparent from the clamor that i 
creased in volume with every step he took 
He and Jacinto were about to be thrown tothe 
lions. 

Unfortunates had perhaps been hustled 
unceremoniously into Ascension prison, but 
never in the history of the institution wet 
prisoners hustled out with more s with 
less formality than now. In no time they a> 
proached the door through which they had beet 
dragged earlier in the day and saw an oceal 
people in the plaza beyond, the next instant 
they were out in the glaring sunlight ané” 
full view of the multitude. Their 
was the signal for a mighty roar, a tremendous 
overwhelming wave of yelling. es 

Ascension’s entire garrison of soldiers, soit 
seemed, was engaged in preventing . 
from surging up. the broad steps 
possession of the Hall wf oanat but 
having hard work to hold their ground. 
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Francisco flung off the hands of his guards 
and squared his shoulders. He was hatless, 
, he was a fluttering scarecrow, never- 
lie wore his rags proudly and his lips 
curled with disdain. Don Careless he had been, 
Don Careless he would be to the end. 
He and Jacinto were not alone up here. 
had been catapulted out into the very 
midst of a group of people. Yonder was the 
Commandant of the Civil Guards; there stood 
the alcalde and several members of the city 
council and other important-looking person- 
ages. But all of them were behaving like 
hoodlums. 
They were swaying and jostling each other 
and tossing their arms; evidently they were 
shouting hoarsely, for their mouths were open 
and their eyes were bulging. In such a pande- 
monium, of course, no single voice or chorus 
of voices was distinguishable, but the effect 
was grotesque, and these citizens resembled 


_jpflated dummies each moved by an inde- 


lent mechanism. 

Francisco’s impressions were almost in- 
stantaneous, but before his mind had fairly 
registered them others followed, crowded them 
out, for one contradicted another. A moment 
and all sense of reality left him, he was over- 
come with bewilderment. 

Either he had gone mad or the world was 
insane, for the mayor was embracing him and 
other wildly excited citizens were struggling 
with each other for the privilege of doing 
likewise. He could make out what they were 
saying now, they were acclaiming him. And 
those waves of sound from the plaza resolved 
themselves into a shouting of his name. 

“Don Careless! Don Careless! Vive 
Sehor Devil-May-Care!”’ That was what the 


. populace was screaming. 


It was too incredible. Francisco was 
stunned. Then all at once he recalled the 
rioting, the shooting, the cheering he had 
heard from his cell and their significance be- 
came apparent. Corral’s death had crippled 
the revolution. It had awakened the city to 
its betrayal. Ascension had arisen in its 
wrath. War had been averted. Now it 
hailed him, Francisco Suarez, as its deliverer. 
That’s what the mayor and the public officials 
were trying to tell him. 

Even before the enthusiastic group on the 
stone terrace had finished mauling the bewild- 
ered hero to its satisfaction, the crowd made 
it evident that they were not content merely 
tosee him but that they insisted upon hearing 
his voice. Francisco was pushed forward, the 
group divided and fell back, he found him- 
self looking out over the multitude. 

The cheering diminished, a hush fell upon 
the plaza. 


For an instant Don Careless struggled 
against a peculiar feeling of stupefaction, 
words refused to come and for the first time in 
his life his ready tongue lay inert in his mouth. 
After a futile effort or two he turned an appeal- 
ing face towards the alcalde. But where that 
oficial had ‘been an instant before someone 
else was standing. 

Awoman! Or was she some dazzling saint? 
She was dressed in the costume of a proba- 
tioner at San Pedro de Vargas, her bright, shin- 
ing hair was like a celestial crown. She was all 
white and blue and gold. 

Francisco forgot himself, his whereabouts, 
the important people at his back and the ex- 
pectant crowd that was watching him. Turn- 
ing his shoulder upon the throng, he went 
straight to Valencia and knelt at her feet. 

Nobody heard what he said nor her response 
to him, for the cheering broke out again, the 
sky was roofed with sound. 

Valencia raised him. She was smiling, her 

ks were wet.’ She and Francisco stood 
looking into each other’s eyes and to the dullest 
er it was plain that these two lovers were 
. a poe of their own. 

he farther side of the plaza a girl stum- 
bled blindly out of the crowd. She was weep- 
ing forlornly, nevertheless she lifted her voice 

With the others and bravely shouted: 


“Vina Sister Valencia! Viva Don Careless!” 
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A Cordial Invitation 
from HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
to the Women of America 


IJ WISH that it were possible for each of 
you to visit the new Maisons de Beauté 
Valaze in New York and Chicago. 


Crowning years of effort and achievement, 
these perfectly appointed ateliers have 
been dedicated to the service of 
American women. 


During my thirty years of in- 
tensive research and experience 
in the science of making women 
beautiful, I have seen many fads 
come and go, but slowly and 
surely there has grown'a demand 
for a new type of beauty—a'type 
which is not a type—but is a 
perfection aimed in every detail 
toward the expression of indi- 
viduality. 


In London, Paris, New York and 
Chicago, the world famous Ru- 
binstein Salons have been en- 
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larged. These any completed ateliers 
possess every facility for the cultivation of 
this Newer Beauty. There are complete di- 
agnosis rooms, restful and immaculate 
treatment alcoves, and a fully equipped, 
spacious gymnasium—the skin, the ing 

the hair and hands are sanely 


and scientifically beautified. 


Fo those of you who are unable 
to benefit by my invitation, I 
have another message: beauty is 
not alone for those who seek it 
in the quiet luxury. of the new 
Salons—it may be developed in 
your own homes. There are sim- 
ple rules, scientific preparations 
to awaken your skin to the fresh- 
ness and radiance of youth. 


Remember that beauty lies in 
every woman to be developed by ~ 
individual effort and scientific 
aid. 


I suggest to you, begin NOW with these few simple 
preparations to revive the loveliness of your skin 


Cleanse—Mold 


Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream — thor- 
oughly cleanses, soothes, molds out “tired 
look”” — keeps complexions youthfully 
smooth—perfect for all normal skins and 
the only cleansing cream that benefits 
oily, pimpled or acne-blemished condition 
—excellent powder base. 1.00 


Open Pores—Blackheads 


Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste 
instead of soap — washes 
away blackheads, refines 
pores, restores skin to nor- 
mal delicacy and smooth- 


Chic Finishing 
Touches 


Tone—Brace 
Valaze Skin-Toning Lotion—an astringent 
tonic—freshens, tones and braces — pre- 
vents fine lines. 1.25 


Double Chin—Puffy Eyes 


Valaze Georgine Lactee — the muscle- 
tightening balsam that strengthens flaccid 
tissues and firms relaxed contours. 3.00 


Wrinkles—Crowsfeet 


Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream — 
(Anthosoros)}—rich nourish- 
ing cream which smooths 
out wrinkles and crowsfeet, 
corrects dry, shriveled skin 
and scrawny neck. 1.75 


of a well-groomed skin 


ness. 1.00 enhance the beauty 
Clear—Animate 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood Lipsticks, Eye 


—the skin-clearing mas- 
terpiece—animates, corrects 
sluggishness, bleaches mild- 
ly, creates exquisite delicacy 
of texture. 1.00 


ValazePowders,Rouges, 


ics—for a subtle, dis- 
tinctive make-up. 
Youthful tones for 
every facial coloring. 


1.00 to 5.00 


Weather Protection 


Cosmet- Valaze Balm Rose—a 


most becoming powder 
foundation—all important 
for cold days. Gives soft, 
natural look— prevents 
chapping. 1.00 


AT THE BETTER STORES—OR ORDER DIRECT FROM DEPARTMENT G-2 


LONDON 
24 Gratton St., W. L 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
254 South 16th Street 


8 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


Nelona hecbinHein 


Maisons de Beauté Valaze 


PARIS 
52 Rue du Fg. St. Honore 


DETROIT 
1540 Washington Blvd. 
NEWARK 
951 Broad Street 


PALM BEACH 
Sunrise Bldg. 


670 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


For a free personal diagnosis of your skin needs, check the items which apply to yourself and return this coupon 


SRSSSSSSSHRSSSKSSSSSSHRSSKSHSSSSSSHSSSKSSSSHSRRSSHSKEEEESESERRSSSRSRRESSSSSSSBRSREEE 
Mme. Helena Rubinstein, 8 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. G2 
Please send me without charge full individual instructions for correct daily care of my skin. 


Dry Skin Crowsfeet 
Oily Skin Sallowness 
Av Skin Double Chin 
. Wrinkles Puffy Eyes 
PN icin cet Gelcaameid hie miedbtctes Baie ws kia pian 
Ci eee es ee cs epee te ET SO 


Flabbiness Blackheads 
Tan, Freckles Enlarged Pores 
Coarsened Skin Hollows 
Pimples, Acne Dry, Red Hands 
Segre pS aS Mase ap Dee ony ns Tao 
Doetles’s Names 28 2.025. co scu scenes " 








A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff. completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply a little Liquid 
Arvon at night before retiring; use enough 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will n 
This simple remedy has never 
been known to fail. 

















nter Rash 
Quickly Healed 


For quick relief from winter rash, chaffed skin, 
eczema, pimples, blotches and other skin troubles, 
apply pure, cooling liquid D.D.D. Clear, stain- 
less, and dries up almost instantly. Soothes and 
heals the tissues, penetrates the skin and stops 
itching the moment it touches the skin. A 35c trial 
bottle will prove the merits of this famous antiseptic 
—or your money back. At all drug stores. 


D.D.D. sinitericn 


SELL PIONEER 


é = 
23°41! Wool Tailoring 


FULL“OR PART TIM 


Part timemen$5anhourselling 
famous Pioneer tailored- 


cath to-measureall-woolsuits 
es) at $23.50. Commissions Paid 


large chsam Ceasccontaining 10 


equally remarkable values at $29.50 
and $34.50.We pn Migs TO wan 








A Shapely Foot is a Joy Forever 


BEAUTIFY YOUR FEET 
*The “Perfection” Toe Spring. 
REMOVES THE ACTUAL 
CAUSE of the BUNION or en- 
larged joint. Worn at night, with 
auxiliary appliance for day use. 

Send outline of foot 


Straighten Your Toes 
BR. dole That R. 2. 












Any other foot 
trouble? 


C.R. ACFIELD, Dept. 56, 1328 Broadway, New York 





The Arabian Fi £ hts (Continued from page 91) 


| plus-four suiting, the twenty-dollar hat, the 


exorbitant overcoat and the collection of 


| precious stones adorning your person?” 


“You don’t know the half of it!” answered 
this boy scout, swelling up like a human 
yeast-cake. “I got me a valet, too, and I’m 
buyin’ one of them keen movie-director autos 
this week. Maybe later I’ll shove off for a 
slant at Europe and see what happens. What 
d’ye think of them bananas? Kid, I been 
takin’ it in heavy since last I gazed at your 
temperature-raisin’ features and I’m sittin’ 
pretty!” 

‘A fool and his money are soon parted!” I 
sighed. I mean I was worried. 

“That’s a sayin’ which always burns me!” 
exclaimed Jimmy. ‘“How’s it they never stop 
to ponder where the fool gof the money to be 
parted from? He must of chumped somebody 
else, didn’t he? Well, with that out of the way, 
here’s a little gadget I brung you from the 
Sunny South. Hold everything!” 

With that he took a small leather box out 
of his pocket and passed it over to my trem- 
bling fingers. Oh, it was simply the darlingest 
diamond I’d ever cast my lustrous orbs on, 
in a catsy platinum setting that must have put 
the designer over! I slipped it on my finger— 
yes, the one that means get ready to bow the 
head and blush “I do!’’—and, honestly, all 
I could do was sit there and gazé at this grand 
jewel like a hypnotist’s shill. 

“Oh, Jimmy, it’s—it’s beautiful!” I gasped 
finally. ‘You’re just too dear for anything!” 

“‘So’s that rock you got on your finger,”’ re- 
turned Jimmy, tickled silly that I iked it. 
‘Well, you never need go without the mornin’ 
Java now, Baby. You can hock that ring for 
five yards anywheres, and I don’t mean some 
place. Hey, listen, d’ye mind gettin’ engaged 
to me?” 

*T’d just love to!’’ I cried. 

“Thanks!” said James calmly and lighted a 
cigaret, but his hands shook like his last name 
was Palsy. 

“Jimmy, Cooke,” I burst out, suddenly 
struck with a hunch, “did you really get set 
down, or was that just apple sauce?” 

“The starter set‘me down, all right, but I 
forced his hand,” grinned my own personal 
jockey. “I got lonesome for you, Sweetheart, 
and that was the best way I could think of to 
get a vacation to spend with you. Y’know, 
a woman’s at the bottom of everything, as the 
guy says while pullin’ his wife out of the well. 
On top of that, I wanted to give Willie Fisher a 
chance at some gravy—he’s top rider for the 
stable, now tuat I’m A. W. O. L.” 

Willie Fisher was Jimmy’s buddy and 
shadow and Jimmy was Willie’s religion, as my 
boy friend had taught him all he knew about 
riding, which was more than considerable: 
Wee Willie was a cute kid, at that. Well, 
Urania came in then, exclaimed excitedly over 
James, and after recovering from a bad attack 
of envy when she saw the glittering circlet on 
my finger, she wished us nothing but the best— 
I mean that’s what she said out loud. 

Then Jimmy departed to. keep an appoint- 
ment with his tailor, his automobile salesman, 
om manseur and his photographer. What a 

ry! 
Well, lads and lassies, the huge Prince 
Houssain Ali drifted back and forth across our 
horizon from time to time, always his smiling, 
suave, salve-selling self. He was every bit as 
politely attentive to me as he was to Urania and 
I swiftly pegged him as the type that flirts 
with any girl, but in some way my roommate 
got hold of the idea that he’d taken a decided 
yen for her and this thought amused and flat- 
tered her highly. 

Really, this pretty lady was positive that 
each and every man who gave her a.single 
glance laid awake all that night thinking about 
her. Jimmy came around about seven and 
carried us both off to dinner, Charley Cash 
having hopped to Jersey. where his royal pugi- 
list was hitting another piano mover on the 
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glove with his chin. Afterwards James took us 
to a show, and all during the Performanee 
Urania explained to me how she’d dis 

the hotsy-totsy Arabian. She thought it a 
side-splitting joke. It was—only my girl 
friend had the scenario all mixed up! 

We saw in the morning papers, for sale on 
Broadway at eleven o’clock the night bef 
that for either the sixth or nineteenth time the 
prince had lost the decision; and the follow; 
day Charley Cash told us that Houssaipn Ag 
was a total loss as a championship contender 
but that he was one of the best money-makery 
in the game through his antics in the ring, 

To the fight crowds Houssain was as rare as: 
an original idea in a movie, and they got a 
great kick out of his opera solos, his high. 
sounding title and his clowning. I mean he was 
something new and colorful and as such hailed 
with glee by the jaded ring worms. Although 
they thought him a sap as a fighter, he fur. 
nished the laughs on the program and pulled 
them in heavy at the gate. 








Where the cheers made the other boxers 
drawing cards, Prince Houssain Ali depended 
solely on the jeers, and really to him a 
was just something he’d never had in his life, 

We allowed Charley to take us to gli 
the interesting Arab’s next quarrel, which was 
staged somewhere in Harlem and was far 
funnier than any two-reeler I’ve ever seen! 

Greeted with wild shouts of sarcastic 
laughter, Houssain solemnly climbed 
the ropes clothed in bright red trunks and a 
serious expression, struck a dramatic pose and 
immediately burst forth with some gem from 
“Carmen.” Howls, groans and _ whistles 
punctuated this aria, and at the finish he was 
given a rousing Bronx cheer: viz.,. derisive 
guffaws and worse insults. Introduced to the 
mob as an Arabian prince, our friend, with a 
bitter smile, received another razzing and ina 
couple of minutes he was taking a beating that 
would have made a punching-bag quit. 

Honestly, his téte-a-téte did everything to 
him but remove his appendix, and it was 
pretty awful! The customers bellowed 
and loudly for Houssain’s opponent to 
him out, and I must say that gladiator tried 
mightily to give ’em service, but it seemed to 
be the same as punching at a stone wall. The 
amazing Arabian actually seemed to thrive on 
cruel and unusual punishment! 

Somewhere in the shambles that was the 
first round, the prince turned turtle under a 
terrific barrage of blows that drove all his 
bridge work down his throat. Kneeling on the 
canvas, he started to choke; and quickly 
grasping the situation, the referee began slap- 
ping him heartily on the back, counting over 
the fallen, gasping warrior at the same time. 
This simply drove the crowd into hysterics and 
the bell not only saved Houssain from being 
knocked out, but it also saved the attendance 
from becoming gibbering lunatics! 

The one-sided bout finished with yer 
prince still on his feet but, as Jimmy me, 
“‘punch-goofy.” However, he was able to do 
his usual handsprings and nip-ups — 
exiting, and though he lost the decision on 
points he hadn’t been slapped for a loop, which 
was something. 3 

As a reward for his marvelous stand against 
hopeless odds, he was given an enthusiastic 
razzberry by the assembled sportsmen as he 
staggered from the ring. Afterwards 
told us that the pitiful hippodrome we 
just witnessed was exactly what 
every time Houssain Ali climbed into a ring. 

“Them clouts that catcher’s takin’ about the 
head will soon have him cuttin’ out pape 
dolls,” said Charley, “but by that time 
have made enough jack on him to buy him 
solid gold scissors!” — 

There you have a complete insight into the 
character of this poisonous Charley nn 

On the way home Jimmy talked a lo with 
the battered prince in a tone too low form 
do any eavesdropping, but a few days #4 
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my James went down to watch Houssain train. 
When he saw me that night, Jimmy seemed 
to have something on his mind besides me. 
] mean he was pensive, so to speak. 

“This now Arab,” he suddenly blurted out, 
“he’s nobody’s idiot, and if Charley and Urania 
think he is they’re cuckoo! He’s filled to the 
brim with ambitions to become a boss leather 
pusher, and mind you I think that’s just what 
he’s goin’ to be. He’s green, for one thing; but 
the biggest handicap to him is the audience 
itself! He can’t untrack himself in there when 
the air’s full of hisses and groans for him. It 
cuts a man of his ilk to the heart to be treated 
like a clown and I bet one big honest-to- 
Lindbergh hand would be the makin’ of him!” 

“He gets a big hand every time he starts, 
Jimmy,” I laughed, “but always in the face!” 

“You got a heart like stone,” sighed Jimmy. 
“Pll never figure out how I copped you!” 

“When you do figure it out, I wish you’d tell 
me the answer,” I said, demurely. ‘“Some- 
body’s sure to ask me why I elected you, and 
I haven’t the faintest idea what to tell ’em!” 

Well, as the old oaken bucket remarked, 
within a few days Charley Cash began to foam 
over what he imagined was Prince Houssain 
Ali’s attempts to promote Urania and her open 
encouragement of same. Charley thought he 
was being crossed like the Atlantic, so after 
going into conference with himself he decided 
to give the Arabian the gate and told the 
gentleman that after one more bout they were 
all washed up. 

This startling information failed to give the 
prince a paralytic stroke, in fact, the thing 
seemed to meet with his unqualified approval. 
But the jovial Charley was determined that his 
meal ticket would remember his last bout un- 
der his management to his dying day, which he 
hoped would be soon. I mean Charles wanted 
the Arab to get beaten to a pulp by somebody 
and then knocked as cold as a collie’s nose! 
Did you ever hear of anything more perverted? 

Accordingly, he matched his trusting victim 
with Knock-out Lewis, the leading contender 
for the heavyweight championship of the world, 
and when the wild laughter of the sport writers 
had died away they began to bear down on this 
bout with typewriters dipped in carbolic. 
“Why not match a one-armed cripple with 
Monsieur Tunney?” they angrily squawked. 
They likewise sneered that if Prince Houssain 
Ali lasted a single round with Knock-out 
Lewis they’d give the Community Chest their 
united wages for a month. 

The boxing commission also took a hand in 
matters and sent Charley Cash an invitation to 
appear before ’em and try to sell them the idea 
of having the Arabian executed in public. 
Lewis himself was severely panned by the self- 
confessed experts for picking set-ups and ac- 
cused of taking the match merely for a work- 
out, but, assisted by Charley, he pointed out 
that although everybody but Napoleon had 


’ defeated Houssain, nobody. had ever knocked 


him out! 

The last argument won the day, and a week 
later the prince crawled into the ring at 
Madison Square Garden before a house packed 
to the club’s license, to be greeted with the 
usual salvo of jeers. He gravely acknowledged 
this fearful reception with that hurt, wistful 
smile of his and then cleared his throat and 
burst into song, addressing the radio hit of 
some grand opera directly to Knock-out Lewis, 
who turned away to hide his mirth. 

At the end of his warbling, the prince turned 
a flip-flop in the ring, leaving the crowd simply 
panting from a hurricane of derisive howls. 

In order to inspire the Arab and further to 


» peeve the glowering Charley Cash, Urania sat 


directly behind Houssain’s corner, where she 
whispered to me that she and Charles had bet 
heavily and given fantastic odds that the 
Prince would be knocked out that night for the 
first time in his career. 

I told her that acting on the advice of my 
future better eighth, viz., Jimmy Cooke, I’d 
Wagered almost as many doubloons as there are 
War movies on the Arabian to win this petting 
Party. James, too, had gone down heavily, 
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put one in your mouth at bedtime! 


The soothing, quieting effect of a Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drop insures cough-free nights. It calms irritation, relieves 
hoarseness, cools, clears and refreshes the throat. Keep a 
box of them handy at your bedside. 5c S. B. or Menthol. - 
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Loosen Up 
Chest Colds 


Just Rub 
Away Danger 
When your lungs are 
congested and you 
havea hacking cough 
watch out! Rub Mus- 
terole on the sore 
spot. There’s nothing 
better for quick, safe 
relief. Musterole : ‘ 

netrates the skin Wick 

a i 
coolingsensationand * 
welcome relief. 

Recommended by doctors and nurses, 
Musterole relieves cold in chest, sore throat, 
bronchitis, aches and pains in the back and 
joints. Keep Musterole ; 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 

in milder form for babies and small 

children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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mcan Seed Catalog. 
Write for your An- 
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Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
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Sani-Flush does 
onething perfectly 























Ir cLEANS toilet bowls, 
Does it thoroughly. 
Immaculately. With- 
out any help from you. 

Just pour a little 
Sani-Flush into the 
i) bowl, following direc- 
Sea tions on the can. Then 
flush. Marks, stains and incrus- 
tations vanish. Odors disappear. 
The toilet bowl is left spotless 
and glistening. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, 
unhealthful trap, too. It purifies 
and cleanses the whole toilet sys- 
tem. And it is harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Al- 
ways keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, 25c ; in Canada, 35c. 
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laying two thousand dollars against ten thou- 
sand that Knock-out Lewis would be listening 
to the birdies long before the final bell. After 
hearing my story, Urania regarded me with 
the same sorrowful alarm you would regard a 
friend who had suddenly gone crazy! 

As the bell clanged for the first round, every 
light in the huge arena went dark but the blind- 
ing battery over the ring itself, leaving the two 
crouching giants standing out in a clear-cut, 
fascinating relief. A noisy mixture of hysteri- 
cal cheers and hoots filled the air as the smiling 
Knock-out Lewis slid gracefully towards the 
brooding Houssain and sent his head back in 
sickening fashion with a stab from a left arm 
that really was like the flash of a rapier. 

Then a terrific blow from Lewis’ right glove 
caught the Arab flush on the jaw, and he 
swayed like a flag-pole in a storm. “There he 
goes!” came a deep bellow from the jammed 
gallery, and the other red-blooded Nordics 
took up the joyous chant. But he didn’t go! 
Instead, the half-dazed Prince Houssain Ali 
suddenly straightened up and swung a wild, 
despairing punch at his leering opponent. 

The mob went right out of their minds, and 
so did we, when Knock-out Lewis crashed to 
the floor as though struck by a bolt of light- 
ning! As for the prince, he gazed on his pros- 
trate foe with the expression on his face of a 
man who has struck a match on the side of the 
Woolworth Building and immediately seen 
the whole structure go up in flames. I was 
thrilled to the point of screaming! . 

Jimmy was jumping up and down and howl- 
ing like a maniac when Lewis got slowly to his 
feet at the count of nine and began literally to 
run backwards around the ring. That was 
simply poison to the big blood-hungry crowd. 
“Fight, you yellah false alarm!” they roared 
hoarsely and the deep-throated boos were like 
a pounding surf. 

The prince lumbered after his retreating op- 
ponent and succeeded in landing another hard 
punch to his head. Thoroughly alarmed, Mr. 
Lewis tried frantically to clinch, as shriekingly 
ordered by his seconds; but our hero shook him 
off much as a horse flicks off an annoying fly. 
Then of a sudden the customers struck a new 
note, led by Jimmy who acted as cheer leader. 
“Knock him out, Prince!’ came like thunder 
in a pulse-quickening wave of sound from the 
darkness beyond the ring. “Knock him out!” 

In the midst of another mechanical charge 
at Lewis, Prince Houssain Ali stopped dead in 
his tracks and stared about him as though he 
wanted affidavits from his own ears. For the 
first time since he’d been boxing he was hearing 
the crowd madly acclaim him instead of giving 
him the bird. Not only that, they were ear- 
nestly pulling for him, urging him to knock his 
adversary as dead as Mah Jongg! A radiant 
smile spread over his face, and he waved a 
glove at the yelling throng in acknowledgment. 


seen Buck, he put his hand back to his hip 
pocket. Well, Buck never lost any time. So 
when the man took a whirl and fell in a heap 
Buck waited to see what he would do next. 
But the man didn’t do anything more. 

“So Buck goes to him and turns him over; 
and it isn’t any stranger, it is a prospector 
Buck had met up with in Nevada; and the 
prospector had nothing worse than a flask in 
his pocket. He’d been aiming to offer Buck a 
drink. Buck sure felt sorry about making such 
a mistake, he said. And Chet, he waited, for he 
knowed very well that Buck hoped he would 
ask him what he did when he discovered the 


th. 

“After a while Buck couldn’t wait; and so in 
disappointment he says to Chet very solemn, 
‘I carried out the wishes of the deceased.’ 

“ *T was lookin’ over the transom when you 
drank his whisky,’ says Chet. 

“*Where’s your memory? You were the 
man,’ says Buck. Well, well, weren’t they a 





nonsensical pair!’* 





“Don’t stop applaudin’ and watch this baby 
now!” gasped the still handclapping Jimmy, 

The astonished grin on Houssain’s face gave 
way swiftly to a grim, merciless glare that none 
of us had ever seen there before, as he rushed 
at Lewis to be met with a terrible blow in the 
mouth. He simply shook his head impatient} 
and promptly staggered his prey with a c 
or three hard punches of his own. “ ’At’s the 
time, Prince—go on, take this big boloney!” 
shrieked the amazed and delighted mob, 

The happy grin returned to the Arab’s f 
and coolly measuring the desperately i 
Lewis, he suddenly shot a Seater con 
fist at his chin. Really, that blow would have 
floored a bull and the first part of Knock-out 
Lewis’ anatomy to hit the canvas was the back 
of his head. The joke fighter he had taken 
on to limber him up for his coming bout with 
the champion had knocked him out in less than 
a round and cost him a shot at a million! 

I guess it’s that kind of drama that 
boxing two feet ahead of the reformers, year 
‘in and year out! 

Houssain did his usual gymnastics after the 
referee had held up his glove and this time his 
acrobatic feats were greeted with long and 
genuine applause—frenzied cheers and hand- 
claps. I caught one glimpse of Charley Cash’s 
face and I found out what ‘“‘ashen” means, as 
he began to realize that all his friends who 
backed Lewis would swear he’d taken ’em 
for a ride. Then the astounding Arabian was 
leaning over the ropes and beaming down 
at us. 

“QO maiden, thrice blessed by the Gods of 
Beauty and Wisdom, behold what thy gracious 
presence here has done for me!’’ he murmured 
to Urania. 

But instead of “Come to my arms, my hero!” 
which Jimmy and me had a right to expect, 
Urania jumped up and glared at the smiling 
Prince Houssain Ali. 

“You big clown!” she flung at him, “‘you had 
to pick tonight of all nights to win a fight. I 
bet two thousand good American dollars you'd 
perform as usual and lose and I hope I never 
see your silly face again!” 

“Take counsel with thyself, O Dove of Para- 
dise, and do not reproach me,” said the prince, 
undisturbed. “I have this night arranged a 
feast in honor of a compatriot who has but 
today arrived in your glorious city from far-off 
Mecca. I had hoped you would grace the 
occasion with your sweet presence.” 

“Who’s this buddy you’re throwing the 
party for?” sneered Urania. “Another Arabian 
prince?” 

“Nay, O gazelle, a princess—my beloved!” 
answered Houssain softly. 

Urania gasped and sank back in her seat,-and 
Jimmy Cooke’s wild howl of glee rang down 
the curtain! 

See you around. 
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At the Sign of the Last Chance (Continued from page 69) 


“T remember,” said Henry. “They were 
sitting right there.” And he pointed to a table. 
“They were playing cooncan,” said M: 
“T remember that night well. Buck was always 


Buck. Well, well! Why, didn’t Buck lear ~ 


you cooncan?” 
“Yes, he did,” said I. “It was that same 
night.” ; 
“Boys,” said Old Man Clarke over in the 
corner, “I’ll get ye some fresh meat tomorro’.” 
“That’s you, Uncle Jerry!” said , 
heartily. “You get us a nice elk, or a 
and I’ll grub-stake you for the winter.” 
“She’s coming,” said 
“‘Winter’s coming. I’ll shoot any of yea 
with my new 45-90 at a hundred 
the ace of spades oe ig of five.” 
* “Sure you can, Uncle Jerry.” 
“Flapjacks. Biscuits. And she could look 
as pretty as a bride,” said Old Man Clarke. 


“Wasn’t it Chet,” said Work, “that toe 


Toothpick Kid Doc Barker had fixed up Duke 
Gardiner’s teeth for him?” Bee 
























Old Man Clarke. ” 
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“Not Chet. It was Buck told him that.” 

Henry appealed to me. “What’s your re- 
membrance of it?” 

“Why, I always thought it was Buck,” I 
answered. 

“Buck was always Buck,” said Marshal. 
“Well, well!” 

“Who did fix Duke’s teeth?” 

“Jt was a traveling dentist. He done a good 
job, too, on Duke. All gold. Hit Drybone 


- when Duke was in the hospital, but he went 


North in two or three days on the stage for 
Buffalo. That’s how the play come up.” 
“Chet could yarn as well as Buck now and 
then,” said Stirling. 
“Not often,” said Henry. ‘Not very often.” 
“Well, but he could. There was that experi- 
ence Chet claimed he had down in the tornado 


“Tremember,” said Henry. “‘Downin Texas.” 

“Chet mentioned it was in Kansas.” 

“San Saba, Texas,” said Henry. 

“You're right. San Saba. So it was. Chet 
worked for a gambler there who wanted to be 
the owner of a house that you could go up- 


stairs in.” 
“] didn’t know Chet could deal a deck,” said 


Marshal. s 

“He couldn’t. Never could. He hired asa 
carpenter to the gambler.” 

“Chet was handy with tools,” said Henry. 

“A very neat worker. So the house was to be 
two stories. So Chet he said he’d help. Well, 
he did better’n help. Said he built the whole 
thing. Said it took him four months. Said he 
kep’ asking the gambler for some money. The 
day he could open the front door of his house 
and walk in and sit down, the gambler told 
Chet, he’d pay him the total. So they walks out 
to it the day the job’s complete and chairs 
ready for sitting in, and the gambler he takes 
hold of the door-knob and whang! a cyclone 
hits the house. 

“The gambler saved the door-knob—didn’t 
let go of it. Chet claimed he had fulfilled his 
part of the contract, but the gambler said a 
door-knob was not sufficient evidence that any 
house had been there. Wouldn’t pay Chet a 
cent.” 

“They used to be a mean bunch in Texas,” 
said Stirling. 

“[ was in this country before any of you 
boys was born,” said Old Man Clarke. 

“Sure you were, Uncle Jerry,” said Henry. 
“Sure you were.” 

“T used to be hell and repeat.” 

“Sure thing, Uncle Jerry.” 

For a while there was little sound in the 
Last Chance Saloon save the light notes which 
Jed Goodland struck on his fiddle from time to 


time. 

“How did that play come up, Henry?” 
asked Work. a 

“Which play?” 

“Why, Doc Barker and Toothpick Kid.” 

“Why, wasn’t you right there that day?” 

“IT was, but I don’t seem to remember ex- 
actly how it started.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “the Kid had to admit 
that Doc Barker put the kibosh on him after 
all. You’re wrong about Buck. He didn’t 
come into that.” Henry’s voice seemed to be 

up, his eyes were waking up. 

“Sure he put the kibosh on him,” Work 
agreed, energetically. 

“Wasn’t it the day after they’d corralled 
rang up on the Dry Cheyenne?” asked 


. “Soit was!” said Marshal. He too was wak- 
ona Life was coming into the talk of all. 
that’s where the boys corralled him.” 

Well,” said Stirling, “you couldn’t leave a 
man as slick as he was, foot-loose, to go around 
and play such a game on the whole country.” 

t was at the ranch gate Toothpick Kid 
saw those new gold teeth of Duke’s,” said 


“Tt wasn’t a mile from the gate,” said Stir- 
ling. “Not a mile. And Toothpick didn’t wait 
to ask Duke the facts, or he’d have saved his 
money. Duke had happened to trail his rope 
oer the carcasses of some stock. When he was 


roping a steer after that, his hand was caught 
between a twist of the rope and his saddle horn. 
So his hand got burned.” 

“Didn’t Buck tell him he’d ought to get Doc 
Barker to put some stuff on it?” 

“Buck did warn him, but Duke wouldn’t 
listen. So Buck had to bring him into the 
Drybone hospital with an arm that they had to 
cut his shirt-sleeve for.” 

“TI remember,” said Henry. “Duke told 
me that Buck never said ‘I told you so’ to 
him.” 

“Buck wouldn’t. If ever there was a gentle- 
man, it was Buck Seabrook. Doc Barker 
slashed his arm open from shoulder to elbow. 
He didn’t want Duke either to die or to lose his 
arm. And in twenty-four hours the arm 
wasn’t so big. But it was still pretty big, and 
looked like nothing at all, and Duke’s brother 
saw it. They had sent for him. He rode into 
town, and when he saw the arm and the way it 
had been cut by Doc Barker he figured he’d 
lay for Doc and kill him. Doc happened to be 
out at the C-Y on a case. : 

“The boys met. him as he came back, and 
warned him to keep out of the way till Duke’s 
brother got sober, so Doc kep’ out of the way. 
No use having trouble with a drunken man. 
Doc would have had to shoot Duke’s brother or 
take the consequences. Well, next day the 
brother sobered up, and the boys persuaded 


him that Doc had saved Duke’s life, and he was | does look 


satisfied and changed his mind and there was no 
further hard feelings. And he got interested in 
the traveling dentist who had come into town 
to pick up business from the boys. He did 
good work. The brother got a couple of teeth 
plugged. They kept the dentist quite busy.” 

“TI remember,” said Marshal. ‘“‘Chet and 
Buck both had work done.” 

“Do you remember the grass cook-fire Buck 
and Chet claimed they had to cook their supper 
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As told to Princess Pat by 
10,000 Men 

















“WOMEN use : 
too much ROUGE 


MEN, poor dears, are not quite correct. They 
judge by appearances solely, What they really 
protest is the “‘painted look”—and “too much 

rouge” is not really a question of quantity. It is a 
matter of kind; for even the tiniest bit of usual rouge 
unreal. 

Women have startling proof of difference in rouges 
once they try Princess Pat. Have you sometimes 
watched fleecy clouds at sunset shade from deepest 
rose to faintest pink, every tone pure and luminous? 
So it is with Princess Pat rouge. Every tone is pure 
and luminous, seeming to lie beneath the skin and not 
upon it. You obtain more, or less, color by using 
freely or sparingly. There is never the unlovely 
‘painted look”’ to which men object. 

Purity, delicacy, the most costly color tints, and a 
secret formula combine to make Princess Pat the most 
natural rouge in the world, Blonde and brunette, use 
any and all of the six Princess Pat shades with per- 

ect. 


with?” asked Work, with animation. Anima- | fect eff 


tion was warming each one, more and more. 
Their faces actually seemed to be growing 
younger. 

“Out beyond Meteetsee you mean?” 

“That was it.” 

‘What was it?” asked Marshal. 

“Did they never tell you that? Buck went 
around telling everybody.” 

“Grass cook-fire?’”’ said Old Man Clarke in 
his withered voice. ‘Nobody ever cooked 
with grass. Grass don’t burn half a minute. 
Rutherford B. Hayes was President when I 
came into this country. But Samuel J. Tilden 
was elected. Yes, sir.” 

“Sure he was, Uncle Jerry,” said Henry. 

“Well, Buck and Chet had to camp one night 
where they found a water-hole, but no wood. 
No sage-brush, no buffalo-chips, nothing ex- 
cept the grass, which was long. So Buck he 

ed the coffee-pot and lighted the grass. The 
little flames were hot, but they burned out 
quick and ran on to the next grass. So Buck 
he ran after them holding his coffee-pot over 
the flames as they traveled. So he said 
Chet lighted some more grass and held his 
frying-pan over those flames and kep’ a-follow- 
ing their trail like he was doing with the coffee- 
pot. He said that his coffee-pot boiled after a 
while and Chet’s meat was fried after a while, 
but by that time they were ten miles apart. 
Walked around hunting for each other till sun- 
rise, and ate their supper for breakfast.” 

“What’s that toon you’re playing, Jed?” 
inquired Stirling. 

“That’s ‘Sandy Land,’ ”’ replied the fiddler. 

“Play it some more, Jed. Sounds plumb 
natural. Like old times.” 

“Yes, it does so,” said Henry. “Like when 
the boys used to dance here.” 

“Dance!” said Old Man Clarke. 
you never seen me dance.” 

“Better have a drink, Uncle Jerry.” 

“Thank you kindly. Just one. Put some 
water in. None of you never did, I guess.”’ 

“T’ll bet you shook a fancy heel, Uncle.” 

“T always started with the earliest and kept 
going with the latest. I used to call for ’°em 
too. Salute your partners! Opposite the 
same! Swing your honey! That’s the style I 


“None of 





Velvet Your Skin with Princess Pat Almond 
Base Face Powder 


ce 
Velvet is just the word; for the soft, soothing Almond 
Base imparts to Princess Pat an entirely new ‘“‘feel,”” 
makes its application a veritable caress. Most pow- 
ders contain starch as a base—hence their drying 
effect. The Almond in Princess Pat definitely helps 
the skin, assists it to remain pliant and fine of texture, 
And there has never been a powder to go on so 
smoothly, or cling so long—never because only in 
Princess Pat do you find the soft, naturally adherent 
Almond Base—instead of starch. 
Princess Pat Almond Base face powder now comes in 
two weights. Medium weight in the familiar oblong 
box—lighter weight in the new round box. It has 
been possible because of the Almond Base to make 
the lighter powder just as clinging as the medium. 
Wonderful New Color for Lips 
Just what you’ve wanted—lip rouge that colors the 
visible part of the lips and that also adheres to and 
colors the inside, moist surface. Thus, parted lips 
show beautiful color all the way back—no unlovely 
“rim” of color as with usual lipsticks. 
Try the Seven Famous Aids-to- ty in 
Princess Pat Week End Set 
This is really an ‘‘acquaintance” set—enough of each 
preparation for a thorough trial—enough for two 
weeks. And the beauty book sent with set contains 
information on skin care of real value—besides artful 
secrets of make-up which vastly enhance results from 
rouge, powder and lip rouge. 
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SPECIAL 


The very po 7 Princess Pat Week-End Set ts offered 

Sor a limited time for THIS COUPON and 26c{ coin}. Only 

onetoa - Set t sy month's supply 

Princess Pat preparations. Packed tm a Deauttfully 
ncess Pat prepar . Pac a 

decorated boudoir box. Please act prompily. 











PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A 92, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week End Set. 
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Free Book for Dog Owners 


An authoritative booklet on the care and 
feeding of dogs. Explains all diseases, giv- 
ing symptoms and proper home treatments. 
Sent free if you write to: H. Clay Glover 
Co., Inc., Dept. C, 119 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 




















ESPECIALLY 
IN WINTER MONTHS 
dogs need these aids to health 


F your dog is more pampered and con- 
] fined in the winter, look out for his health. 
During these months his vitality is lowest; 

his resistance nil. So dog experts emphasize 
the need for extra attention and care at this 
time. Be sure he is free from worms. Watch 
his feeding. See that he gets regular exercise. 


To help keep him in sound vigorous health 
give him Glover's Condition Pills. Their tonic 
and digestive properties are endorsed for all 
breeds by thousands of dog owners. 


Other famous Glover's Medicines are like- 
wise indispensable for those who want healthy 
dogs during the months of winter. They are 





sold by drug stores, pet shops, and kennels, 
everywhere. They have been proved the most | 
safe and efficacious of all dog medicines. Used 
and recommended by dog fanciers, breeders and 
kennel owners for more than half a century. 


Safeguard your dog’s 
health with these 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


Glover's Condition Pills ° 65c 
Glover's Laxative Pills . 65c 
Glover's Cough Mixture 65c 
Glover's Worm Capsules 65c 
Glover's Digestive Pills ; ‘ 65c 
Glover's Tonic : ‘ ‘ ‘ 65c 
Glover's Mange Medicine . . 65¢ 
Glover’s Vermifuge 65c 


There are additional Glover’s medicines for the 
treatment and prevention of all dog ailments. 








used to be. All at the bottom of Lake Cham- 
plain. None of you ever knowed her.” 

“Have another, Uncle Jerry. The nights 
are getting cold.” 

“Thank you kindly. 
Winter’s coming.” 

“Any of you see that Wolf Dance where 
Toothpick wore the buckskin pants?” asked 
Work. ‘“Wasn’t any of you to that?” 

“Somebody played it on Toothpick, didn’t 
they?” said Stirling. 

“Buck did. Buck wasn’t dancing. He was 
just looking on. Toothpick always said Buck 


T’ll have one more. 


| was mad because the Indians adopted him into 
| the tribe and wouldn’t take Buck. They gave 
| him a squaw, y’know. He lived with her on 


the reservation till he left for Alaska. He got 
her allotment of land with her, y’know. I 
saw him and her and their kids when I was 
there. I guess there were twelve kids. Prob- 
ably twenty by the time he went to Alaska. 
She’d most always have twins.” 

“‘Here’s a name for you,”’ said the man at the 
back of the room. ‘What have you got to say 
about ‘Whistling Oyster’?” 

“Whistling Oyster?” said Henry. ‘Well, if 
I had ever had the misfortune to think of such 
a name I’d not have mentioned it to anybody, 
and I’d have tried to forget it.” 

“Just like them English,” said Marshal. 

“Did Toothpick have any novelties in the 
way of teeth?’ asked Stirling. 

“Tf he did, he concealed them,” said Work. 

“But him and Doc Barker. had no hard 
feelings,” said Henry. ‘They both put the 
mistake on Duke Gardiner and Duke said, 
well, they could leave it there if that made them 
feel happier.” 

“Doc was happy as he could be already.” 

“Well, a man would be after what came so 
near happening to him, and what actually did 


happen.” 
2 igs you say Buck was dead?” asked Mar- 


shal. 

“Dead these fifteen years,” said Henry. 
“Didn’t you hear about it? Some skunk in 
Texas caught Buck with his wife. Buck had no 
time to jump for his gun.” 

“Well, there are worse ways to die. Poor 
Buck! D’you remember how he laid right 
down flat on his back when they told him about 
Doc and the Kid’s teeth? The more the Kid 
said any man in his place would have acted the 
same, the flatter Buck laid in the sage-brush.” 

“TI remember,” said Stirling. ‘‘I was cutting 
calves by the corral.” 

“Duke was able to sit up in the hospital and 
have the dentist work on his cavities. And the 
dentist edged the spaces with gold, and he 
cleaned all the teeth till you could notice them 
whenever Duke laughed. So he got well and 
rode out to camp and praised Doc Barker for a 
sure good doctor. He meant his arm of course 
that Doc had slashed open when they expected 
he was dying and sent for his brother. 

“Duke never thought to speak about the 
dentist that had come into Drybone and gone 
on to Buffalo, and the Kid naturally thought it 
was Doc Barker who had done the job on 
Duke’s teeth. And Buck he said nothing. So 
Kid drops in to the hospital next time he’s in 
town for a spree at the hog ranch, and invites 
the Doc to put a gold edging on his teeth for 
him. 
“ ‘Not in my line,’ says Doc. ‘I’masurgeon. 
And I’ve got no instruments for such a job.’ 

“ ‘You had ’em for Duke Gardiner,’ says the 
Kid. ‘Why not for me?’ 

“ ‘That was a dentist,’ says Doc, ‘while I was 
getting Duke’s arm into shape.’ 

“So Toothpick he goes out. He feels of- 
fended at a difference being made between him 
and Duke, and he sits in the hog ranch thinking 
it over and comforting himself with some 
whisky. ‘He doesn’t believe in any dentist, and 
about four o’clock in the afternoon he returns 
to the Doc’s office and says he insists on having 
the job done. And Doc he gets hot and says 


he’s not a dentist and he orders Toothpick out 


of the office. And Toothpick he goes back to 
the hog ranch feeling awful sore at the dis- 


| crimination between him and Duke. 
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“Well, about two o’clock a. m. Doc wakes 
with a jump, and there’s Toothpick. Tooth 
pick thumps a big wad of bills down on the bu- 
reau—he’d been saving his time up for a big 
spree, and he had the best part of four or fiye 
months’ pay in his wad—and Doc saw xj 
away Toothpick was drunk clear 
And Toothpick jams his gun against the Dee's 
stomach. ‘You'll my teeth,’ he sq: 
“You'll fix ’em right now. I’m just as good as 
Duke Gardiner or any other blankety-blank 
hobo in this country, and my money’s just as 
good as Duke’s, and I’ve just as much of it, 
and you'll do it now.’ ” 

“T remember, I remember,” said Marshal. 
“That’s what the Kid told Doc.” He beat his 
fist on the table and shook with enjoyment, 

“Well, of course Doc Barker put on his pants 
at once. Doc could always make a quick de. 
cision. He takes the Kid out where he 
his instruments and he lights his lamp; and 
brings another lamp, and he lights two candles 
and explains that daylight would be better, but 
that he’ll do the best he can. And he begins 
rummaging among his knives and scissors 
which make a jingling, and Toothpick sits 
watching him with deeper and deeper in- 
terest. And Doc Barker he keeps ru i 
and Toothpick keeps sitting and watching, a 
Doc he brings out a horrible-looking saw and 
gives it a sort of a swing in the air. 

“ ‘Are you going to use that thing on me? 
inquires Toothpick. 

“* ‘Open your mouth,’ says Doc. 

“Toothpick opens his mouth but he shuts it 
again. ‘Duke didn’t mention it hurt him’ 


says he. 

“Tt didn’t, not to speak of,’ says Doc, 
‘How can I know how much it will hurt, if you 
don’t let me see your teeth?’ So the Kid’s 
mouth goes open and Doc he takes a little mi- 
croscope andsticks it in and looks right and looks 
left and up and down very slow and takes out 
the microscope. “My, my, my,’ he says, very 
serious. 

age it going to hurt bad?’ inquires Tooth- 
pick. 

“T can do it,’ says Doc, ‘I can do it. But 
I'll have to charge for emergency and operating 
at night.’ 

‘« ‘Will it take long?’ says the Kid. 

“‘T must have an hour, or I decline to be 
responsible,’ says the Doc; ‘the condition is 
complicated. Your friend Mr. Gardiner’s 
teeth offered no such difficulties.’ And Doc col- 
lects every instrument he can lay his hands on 
that comes anywhere near looking like what 
dentists have. - ‘My fee is usually two hundred 
dollars for emergency night operations,’ says 
he, ‘but that is for folks in town.’ 

“Toothpick brings out his wad and shovesit 
to Doc, and Doc he counts it and hands back 
twenty dollars. ‘I’ll accept a hundred and 
fifty,’ he says, ‘and I’ll do my best for you’ 

“By this time Toothpick’s eyes are bulgi 
away out of his head, but he had put up too 
much of a play to back down from it. ‘Duke 
didn’t mention a thing about its hurting him, 
he repeats. 

“ think I can manage,’ says Doc. ‘You 
tell me right off if the pain is too much for 
you. Where’s my sponge?’ So he gets the 
sponge, and he pours some ether on it and 
starts sponging the Kid’s teeth. ; 

“The Kid he’s grabbing the chair till hs 
knuckles are. all white. Doc lets the sponge 
come near the candle, and puff! up it flares and 
Toothpick gives a jump. 

“ ‘Tt’s nothing,’ says Doc. ‘But a little more, 
and you and I and this room would have 
blown up. That’s why I am obliged to charge 
double for these night emergency 9 
It’s the gold edging that’s the risk.’ _ a 

“ ‘1’ hate to have you take any risk,’ says 
Toothpick. ‘Will it be risky to scrape my 
teeth, just to give them a little scrape, yknow, 
like you done for Duke?’ ee 

“Oh, no,’ says Doc, ‘that will not be msky- 
So Doc Barker he takes an ear cleaner and 
scrapes, while Toothpick holds his b ope 
and grabs the chair. ‘There,’ says 
‘Come again.’ And out flies Toothpick 
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Indians were after him. Forgets the hog ranch 
gnd his night of joy waiting for him there, 
i on his horse and makes camp shortly 
after sunrise. It was that same morning Buck 
heard about Toothpick and Doc Barker, and 
laid flat down in the sage-brush.” 

“Buck sure played it on the Kid at that 
Wolf Dance,” said Work. “Toothpick thought 
the ladies had stayed after the storm.” 

Again Marshal beat his fist on the table. We 
had become a lively company. 

“(q the Crow reservation, wasn’t it?” said 


cen 
Echt on that flat between the Agency and 
Fort Custer, along the river. The ladies were 
all there.” : 

“She always stayed as pretty as a bride,” 
said Old Man Clarke. 

“Have another drink, Uncle Jerry.” 

“No more, no more, thank you just the same. 
I’m just a-sitting here for a while.” 

“The Kid had on his buckskin and admired 
himself to death. Admired his own dancing. 
You remember how it started to pour. Of 
course the Kid’s buckskin pants started to 
shrink on him. They got up to his knees. 
About that same time the ladies started to go 
home, not having brought umbrellas, and out 
runs Buck into the ring. He whispers to Kid. 
Your bare legs are scandalous. Look at the 
ladies. Go hide yourself. I’ll let you know 
when you can come out.’ 

“Away runs Kid till he finds a big wet sage 
bush and crawls into it deep. The sun came 
out pretty soon. But Toothpick sat in his wet 
sage bush, waiting to be told the ladies had 

e. Us boys stayed till the dance was over 
and away runs Buck to the sage bush. 

“ ‘My,’ says he, ‘I’m sure sorry, Kid. The 
ladies went two hours ago. I’ll have to get Doc 
Barker to fix up my memory.’ ” 

“T used to be hell and repeat,”’ said Old Man 
Clarke from his chair. ‘Play that again. 
Play that quadrille,” he ordered peremptorily, 

The fiddler smiled and humored him. We 
listened. There was silence for a while. 

“ ‘Elephant and Castle,’ ” said the man at the 
back of the room. ‘‘Near London.” 

“That is senseless, too,” said Henry. “We 
have more sensible signs in this country.” 

Jed Goodland played the quadrille quietly, 
like a memory, and as they made their bets, 
their boots tapped the floor to its rhythm. 

“Swing yer duckies,” said Old Man Clarke. 
“Cage the queen. All shake yourfeet. Doe se 
doe and a doe doe doe. Sa shay back. Git 
away, girls, git away fast. Gents in the center 
and four hands around. There you go to your 
seats.” 

“Give us ‘Sandy Land’ again,” said Stirling. 
And Jed played “Sandy Land.” 

“Doc Barker became Governor of Wyo- 
ming,” said Work, ‘“‘about 1890.” 

“What year did they abandon the stage 
route?” I asked. 

“Later,” said Henry. “We had the mail 
here till the Burlington road got to Sheridan.” 

“See here,” said the man at the back of the 
room. ‘Here’s something.” ° 

“Well, I hope it beats Elephant and Castle,” 
said Henry. 

“Tt’s not a sign-board, it’s an old custom,” 
said the man. 

“Well, let’s have your old custom.” 

The man referred to his magazine. “It 
says,” he continued, “that many a flourishing 
inn which had been prosperous for two or 
three hundred years would go down for one 
reason or another, till no travelers patronized 
itany more. It says this happened to the old 

where the coaches changed horses or 
stopped for meals going north and south every 
day, and along other important routes as well. 
routes were given up after the railroads 
to spread. 

‘The railroads finally killed the coaches. 
. an inn was in some place that con- 
Unued to be important, like a town where 
the tailroads brought strangers same as the 
coaches used to, why, the inn’s business would 
ma. And that’s where the custom comes in. 

Some inn had outlived its time and it 
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was known that trade had left it for good, 
they would take down the sign of that inn and 
bury it. Itsays that right here.” He touched 


the page. 
The quiet music of Jed Goodland ceased. 
He laid his fiddle in his lap. One by one, each 


player laid down his cards. Henry from habit 
turned to see the clock. The bullet holes were 
there, and the empty shelves. Henry looked 
at his watch. 

“Quittin’ so early?” asked Old Man Clarke. 
“‘What’s your hurry?” 

“Five minutes of twelve,” said Henry. He 
went to the door and looked up at the sky. 

“Cold,” said Old Man Clarke. “Stars small 
and bright. Winter’s a-coming, I tell you.” 

Standing at the open door, Henry looked out 
at the night for a while and then turned and 
faced his friends in their chairs round the table. 

“What do you say, boys?” 

Without a word they rose. The man at the 
back of the room had risen. Jed Goodland 
was standing. Still in his chair, remote and 
busy with his own half-dim thoughts, Old Man 
Clarke sat watching us almost without interest. 

“Gilbert,” said Henry to the man at the 
back of the room, “‘there’s a ladder in the corner 
by the stairs. Jed, you'll find a spade in the 
shed outside the kitchen door.” 

‘“‘What’s your hurry, boys?” asked Old Man 
Clarke. “Tomorro’ I’ll get ye a big elk.” 

But as they all passed him in silence he rose 
and joined them without curiosity, and fol- 
lowed without understanding. 

The ladder was set up, and Henry mounted 
it and laid his hands upon the sign-board. 
Presently it came loose, and he handed it 
down to James Work who stood ready for it. 
It was a little large for one man to carry with- 
out awkwardness, and Marshal stepped for- 
ward and took two corners of it while Work 
held the others. 

“You boys go first with it,” said Henry. 
“Over there by the side of the creek. I'll walk 
next. Stirling, you take the spade.” 

Their conjured youth had fled from their 
faces, vanished from their voices. 

“T’ve got the spade, Henry.” 

“Give it to Stirling, Jed. Ill want your 
fiddle along.” 

Moving very quietly, we followed Henry in 
silence, Old Man Clarke last of us, Work and 
Marshal leading with the sign-board between 
them. And presently we reached the banks of 
Willow Creek. 

“About here,” said Henry. 

They laid the sign-board down, and we stood 
round it, while Stirling struck his spade into 
the earth. It did not take long. 

“Jed,” said Henry, “you might play now. 
Nothing will be said. Give us ‘Sound the dead 
march as ye bear me along.’ ” 

In the night, the strains of that somber 
melody rose and fell, always quietly, as if 
Jed were whispering memories with his bow. 

How they must have thanked the darkness 
that hid their faces from each other! But the 
darkness could not hide sound. None of us 
had been prepared for what the music would 
instantly do to us. 

Somewhere near me I heard a man struggling 
to keep command of himself; then he walked 
away with his grief alone. A neighbor fol- 
lowed him, shaken with emotions out of con- 
trol. And so, within a brief time, before the 
melody had reached its first cadence, none was 
left by the grave except Stirling with his spade 
and Jed with his fiddle, each now and again 
sweeping a hand over his eyes quickly, in fur- 
tive shame at himself. Only one of us with- 
stood it. Old Man Clarke, puzzled, went 
wandering from one neighbor to the next, say- 
ing, “Boys, what’s up with ye? Who's dead?” 

Although it was to the days of their youth, 
not mine, that they were bidding this farewell, 
and I had only looked on when the beards were 
golden and the betting was high, they counted 
me as one of them tonight. I felt it—and I 
knew it when Henry moved nearer to me and 
touched me lightly with his elbow. 

So the sign of the Last Chance was laid in its 
last place, and Stirling covered it and smoothed 
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| the earth while we got hold of ourselves, and - 
Jed Goodland played the melody more and’ 
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| more quietly until it sank to the lightest 


| 


breath and died away. 

“That’s all, I guess,” said Henry. “Thank 
you, Jed. Thank you, boys. I guess we can go 
home now.” 

Yes, now we could go home. The requiem of 
the golden beards, their romance, their de- 
parted West, too good to live for ever, was 
| finished. 

As we returned slowly in the stillness of the 


| cold starlight, the voice of Old Man Clarke, 
|shrill and withered, disembodied as an echo, 
| startled me by its sudden outbreak. 


“None of you knowed her, boys. She was 
a buckskin son-of-a-gun. All at the bottom of 


“Take him, boys,” said Henry. ‘Take 


| Uncle Jerry to bed, please. I guess I’ll stroll 





| around for a while out here by myself. Good 
night, boys.” 

I rsa » that I could not bid him good night, 
and the others seemed as little able to speak as 
I was. Old Man Clarke said nothing more. 
He followed along with us as he had come, more 
like some old dog, not aware of our errand nor 
seeming to care to know, merely contented, his 
dim understanding remote within himself. He 
needed no attention when we came to the 


deserted stage office where he slept. He sat 
dewn ‘on: the bed and began to pull off his 
boots cheerfully. As we were shutting his door, 
he said: 

“Boys, tomorro’ I’ ul get ye a fat bull elk.” 

“Good night, Jed,” said Marshal. 

“Good night, Gilbert,” said Stirling. 

“Good night, all.” The company dispersed 
along the silent street. 

As we reentered the saloon—Work and J, 
who were both sleeping in the hotel—the de. 
serted room seemed to be speaking to us, it 
halted us on its threshold. The cards lay’ on: 
the table, the vacant chairs round it. There 
stood the empty bottles on the shelf. Above 
them were the bullet holes in the wall where the 
clock used to be. In the back of the room the 
magazine lay open on the table with a 
burning. The other lamp stood on the bar, 
and one lamp hung over the card-table. Work 
extinguished this one, the lamp by the maga- 
zine he brought to light us to our rooms where 
we could see to light our bedroom lamps. We 
left the one on the bar for Henry. 

“Jed was always handy with his fiddle,” 
said Work at the top of the stairs. “And bs 
skill stays by him. Well, good night.” 

A long while pr ans I heard a door clos- 
ing below and knew that Henry had come in 
from his stroll. 


It’s Time You Knew the Truth (continued from page 29 


prepare. No plans had been made prior to 
our declaration of war. Such efforts as the 
General Staff of the army and the General 
Board of the navy had made to call attention 
to this necessity had been rebuffed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. He seemed to share the feeling, 
common to so many Americans and Britishers, 
that a brave and patriotic people do not need 
to prepare for war. 

When William Jennings Bryan talked of a 
million men springing to arms overnight, he 
only expressed this widespread feeling which 
always results in an unnecessarily large 
butcher’s bill in killed and wounded. 

The chance to win given to Germany be- 
cause Britain entered the war unprepared; the 
continuation of this opportunity because of 
the time it took Britain to prepare, had taught 
us, with the exception of our military people, 
nothing. 

Enthusiastic supporters of every scheme in- 
volving furnishing money, ships, food, muni- 
tions and supplies of all kinds, they could not 
see that men—and still more men—up to the 
very limit of the man-power of the nations in- 
volved, put on the battlefield facing the Ger- 
mans was the only way to win the war. They 
were ignorant of the struggle going on, and 
which had been unceasingly waged by the 
British generals to make their statesmen under- 
stand this. In justice to such men, it must be 
stated that probably the majority of the British 
and French missions, which hurried over here as 
soon as we declared war, encouraged this view. 

General Tasker H. Bliss, who was our repre- 
sentative on the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles, on which Marshal Foch was the French 
representative until he was put in command 
of the Allied Forces, has shown this. In speak- 
ing of their activities in Washington, he said: 

“Tt became painfully evident that these 
missions represented the continued lack of 
unity that had been the costly bane of Allied 
efforts from the beginning. There was no 
common plan; there was no definite plan in 
any mission. Some individuals urged that 
what. was wanted from the United States was 
not men, not an army, but money, food, mu- 
nitions, supplies of all kinds. Others said men, 
trained or untrained, and send them quickly.” 
He sums up the confusion arising from their 
disjointed activities by saying: ‘Then, if ever, 
what was needed was not Allied missions but a 
mission of the Allies.” 

That we should be unprepared, that some of 
our statesmen could not see that a fighting 
army is the only way to win a war, was not 


surprising to a man of General Pershing’s ex- 

perience and knowledge. What must have 

astonished him was to find that some of the . 
military members of both the French and 

British missions advanced plans which meant 

that our untrained men would be sent to fill 

the gaps in their armies. 

General Harbord, who went to Europe as 
General Pershing’s "Chief of Staff; who later 
commanded the Marine brigade at Belleau 
Woods, says that the plan of General Nivelle, 
then commanding the French Army, called 
primarily for laborers, railroad workers, car- 
penters, miners, chauffeurs; that such fighting 
troops as were to be sent were to be recruits 
to be fed into the depleted battalions of the 
French Army. He states that General Bridges 
of the British Army expressed the same idea, 
except that he wished the British Army to get 
its share of our men. 

If General Pershing thought that, perhaps, 
the ideas of the members of these disjointed 
missions were not representative of their 
countries, he was disillusioned when he arrived 
in Europe. While the Allied military and 
political chiefs always agreed in principle that 
an American Army should be formed, they 
were continuously advancing schemes, the 
practical effect of which meant our men being 
a as replacements in -the armies of our 


Thus, General Pershing found added to his 
other tremendous difficulties the problesaa in- 
suring that our men, while fighting on im 
battlefields, should risk their lives and 
not under foreign officers and foreign flags, 
but under American officers and our own 

As 1917 drew to a close, the pressure be 
came greater. The Allied spring offensive on 
the Western Front had failed. The Russian 
Revolution, which in the spring appeared to 

romise a more active participation by Russia 
in the war, by autumn had fallen into the 
of the Bolsheviki, who began peace negotia- 
tions with Germany. The German divisions 
from the Russian front were commencing 1 
arrive on the French front. The Italians 
suffered a heavy defeat at Caporetto, losing@ 
quarter of a million men in casualties and al 
other quarter million in prisoners. 4: 

The Allies saw only the few divisions which 
we had up to that time landed in Europe. 4 
did not see that the tremendous pre 
we were making at home, once Co! 
would insure an overwhelming _— s : 

can troops reaching Europe, instea driblet 
as would have been the case had we tried to 
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send them continuously from the declaration 


oaey did not take much stock in General 
Pershing’s large-scale preparations to fit French 
, French railways and territory assigned 

im back of the French front, for the arrival 

and practically immediate use in battle of a 

army. Due to the rigid censorship to 
jnsure secrecy respecting our preparations, 
there was even widespread belief at home that 
we were not going ahead to win the war. 

General Pershing, who thoroughly knew our 
military history, knew that this was the mood 
which led to insistent demands for immediate 
action, regardless of conditions. He knew this 
was the state of mind which had led to the 
public and press crying “On to Richmond!” 
in 1861, when our hastily raised troops were 
not ready. He knew that at the beginning of 
the Civil War some wanted to put General 

in an insane asylum because he said 
it would last four years and wanted a large 
amy. He knew that in 1914 Lord Kitchener 
had been violently criticized, not only by 
civilians but also in the British regular army, 
because he insisted on planning for a large 
army and a long war instead of sending his 
newly raised men in driblets to the front. 

In the midst of this, General Sir William 
Robertson, the Chief of the British General 
Staff, got Lloyd George, the Prime Minister, 
to agree to a demand that 150 individual bat- 
talions of American infantry be sent to 
Europe and put in the British divisions. The 
British divisions, because of lack of men for 
the army, had recently been reduced from four 
to three battalions. Putting one American 
battalion in each would restore them to their 
original strength. 

Mr. Lloyd George sent Lord Reading, the 
British Ambassador to the United States, who 
was then in Europe, to Colonel House in Paris. 
Colonel House forwarded his request to 
Washington. 

Mr. Garrison resigned as Secretary of War in 
February, 1916, because his efforts to pre- 

us for war met with the disapproval of 
President Wilson. Mr. Baker was appointed 
inhisplace. Generally believed to be a pacifist, 
his appointment was taken to mean that 
President Wilson intended this country to 
make no war preparations. 

However, once war was declared, Mr. 
Baker showed himself a great Secretary. He 
had learned from his father, who had been a 
Confederate soldier in the Civil War, the evils 
of political interference with military affairs. 
He knew that Mr. Jefferson Davis, the Con- 
federate President, had profited by his experi- 
ence as a colonel of infantry in the Mexican 
War and at a later date as U. S. Secretary of 
War, and therefore appointed as Confederate 
generals, men of large military experience such 
as Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson and 
rn | others. Mr. Baker knew that in the 
Civil War the North suffered continuously 
from political interference with military 
affairs until Lincoln put Grant in command 
and backed him up. 

As a consequence, Mr. Baker referred the 
British request to General Pershing. The 
British, with their typical bulldog determina- 
tion, kept hammering at Pershing to get him 
to yield. Finding him equally determined, 
General Robertson, the Chief of Staff, and Sir 
Henry Wilson, the British Military Represen- 
tative on the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles, decided to force his hand by going 

nd General Pershing’s back straight to 
President Wilson. 

The result was that after the British defeat 
of March, 1918, when Ludendorft’s first great 
blow practically annihilated the Fifth British 
ag Lord Reading, the British Ambassador 
at Washington, succeeded in persuading 
President Wilson to agree to ship only infantry 
and machine gunners to France. For four 
months, 120,000 per month were to be sent, 

t any artillery, supply trains or other 
Components which make up an _ infantry 


Some weeks later General Pershing started 
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for London to take part in a conference. 
General Foch had been appointed shortly be- 
fore to the command of the Allied Forces in 
France. On his way General Pershing stopped 
at General Foch’s headquarters. During this 
visit, General Foch acquiesced in the principle 
of building up a separate American Army. 
General Pershing then visited General Haig’s 
headquarters, where an agreement was come 
to with respect to American infantry divisions 
to help the British. 

Despite this, at the London conference, while 
discussing the question of British shipping to 
help bring over American troops, the question 
again was brought up of incorporating 150 
American battalions in British divisions. 

After a long argument, finding General 
Pershing determined to have an American 
Army, the British sprang as a surprise the 
cable from Lord Reading, telling that President 
Wilson had agreed to send battalions of 
infantry alone. 

Under such dramatic circumstances, the 
ordinary man would have yielded. However, 
Pershing simply remarked that he could not 
believe the President had taken such an action. 
He has not yet disclosed what he said in the 
cable he sent President Wilson immediately 
after the conference. Whatever it was, it 
worked, because the decision as to what would 
be done was again left to General Pershing. 

General Pershing’s policy had always been 
that in the case of an emergency, he would put 
our divisions in action even though they were 
not trained. 

The British Army, and the French divisions 
which had come to its help, were still being 
heavily attacked by the Germans. General 
Pershing, therefore, agreed that during May, 
infantry and machine guns of six divisions, the 
maximum number which the shipping available 
could carry, would be brought over for training 
and service with the British; and that, if the 
situation continued to be bad, he would agree 
to the shipment of the infantry and machine 
guns of other divisions. He stipulated, how- 
ever, that these American divisions would be 
withdrawn when he considered it necessary to 
use them as part of an American Army. 


General Petain in command of the French | 
Army, while not approaching the matter as | 


directly as the British, advanced schemes of 
training for our troops which to practical pur- 
poses would have resulted in our regiments 
being incorporated in French Divisions. The 
consequent discussion between Generals 
Pershing and Petain led to the “‘Tiger,’’ Mon- 
sieur Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, 
cabling to Monsieur Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador at Washington, that Gen- 
eral Pershing could not get along with 
General Petain. 

Jusserand told our War Department, which 
cabled General Pershing. Here again, the 
General showed the stuff of which he was made. 
No complaint behind Clemenceau’s back; no 
beating around the bush! He simply wrote 
Clemenceau stating that any differences be- 
tween himself and the French had better be 
fought out in France and not carried to 
Washington. 

Clemenceau sent a hot reply. However, the 
result was an amicable meeting at which a 
definite understanding was come to with the 
French. This provided that while our regi- 
ments would be sent for a month’s training 
with French divisions on arrival, they would 
then be withdrawn and assembled in American 
divisions under American officers. 

Despite these apparently definite settle- 
ments with the British and the French, further 
attempts to absorb our troops in the armies 
of our Allies, thus preventing the formation 
of an American Army, did not entirely cease 
until the Armistice was signed. 

The last attempt was made during the Ar- 
gonne battle, when it was suggested that 
American divisions should be distributed be- 
tween British and French armies along the 
Western Front. This because, “fuller advan- 
tage should be taken of their remarkable 
fighting capabilities than could be expected 
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feminine hygiene 
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to hand her this booklet 


DAUGHTER'S ignorance of physical 

facts can usually be traced to a mother 
who has allowed such information to come 
from chance companions. And so often it is 
wrong or incomplete information. But any 
mother can solve the problem of *‘telling”’, 
quickly and without embarrassment. Sim- 
ply send for the free booklet, “The Newer 
Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene’. 


Risks that women run are 
banished by Zonite 
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a healthful practice. But they do not coun- 
tenance the use of poisonous antiseptics 
such as bichloride of mercury and the com- 
pounds of carbolic acid. Because the caustic 
action of these poisons tends to deaden 
sensitive membranes and form irreparable 
areas of scar-tissue. Unfortunately, many 
women, seeking a real, surgical cleanliness, 
unwittingly run these terrible risks. 

What a blessing if these women could be 
told that Zonite answers their great need. 
Here is an antiseptic that is absolutely non- 
poisonous and safe on delicate internal 
tissues—a true germicide that assures the 
utmost in hygienic protection. 


Send coupon now for the feminine hygiene 
booklet—free, frank and scientific. Zonite 
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Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, try 
Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, a 
bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a fami- 
ly supply—of pure, wholesome cough syrup, 
the best that money could buy, for adults 
or children. No trouble to mix—package 
tells how. Makes a big difference in your 
drug bills. 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of people 
for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded ~ 
if you are not ylad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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| when they operated as an American Army.” 
Mr. Lloyd George persisted strongly in 
urging this course upon Secretary of War 
Baker, then in London. However, Baker still 
|backed up General Pershing, believing as 
strongly as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
|A. E. F. that there should be an American 
| Army. 

While General Pershing fought to have an 
American Army, he also had to keep his eyes 
open for schemes to relieve him. He knew that 
the history of our wars shows a considerable 
list of commanding generals who had been re- 
lieved. This not so much because they had 
really failed, as because our unpreparedness 
prevented them winning the immediate 
victory the public demanded. In addition, he 
knew that his persistency in insisting on our 
troops being made into an American Army 
instead of being absorbed in the French and 
British armies, was being used to prove that he 
would not cooperate with our Allies. 

There was a heavy attack on him along both 
of these lines just prior to the Second Battle of 
the Marne. However, the splendid conduct 
| of our troops, both in the July 15th defensive, 
|in which the last great German attack of the 





| war was stopped, and in Foch’s successful 
| counter-offensive, which began July 18th, 
| marking the turning point of the war, put a 


| stop to this criticism. 


The difficulties encountered in the Argonne, 
where our troops not only attacked through 


country, but after their first success had to bring 
up all their supplies through the wreckage of 
the French and German trenches left by four 
years’ fighting, was afiother occasion. This, 
because our troops did not move ahead fast 
enough, and our supply system did not work 
smoothly enough to satisfy the critics. 

How widespread some of these attempts were 
is shown by an incident which occurred during 
one of Admiral Sims’ visits to Paris. An 
American correspondent of one of our large 
dailies came to the Crillon Hotel, where the 
Admiral was staying, and broached the subject 
of his joining a movement to oust Pershing. 
Admiral Sims indignantly refused. 

While politely expressed as a rule and gen- 
erally in a roundabout way, the main reason 
our Allies advanced to keep us from having an 
army were two. We did not know much about 
war, having little war experience and no tradi- 
tions to speak of. The Great War was quite 
different from any other war and needed a 
special knowledge not possessed by us. 

The idea that we had little war experience 
and no military tradition was a natural out- 
come of the European practise of ignoring our 
military history. Europeans studied their own 
wars down to the last insignificant detail. 
Our Civil War of four years, by far the greatest 
war between those of Napoleon and the Great 
War, was practically ignored. Here and there, 
particularly in England, Stonewall Jackson’s 
campaign in the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, 
and a few incidents of General Lee’s leadership 
of the Southern armies were studied. 

On the whole, however, European military 
opinion believed there were no lessons to be 
learned from any American campaign. It is 
only since our accomplishments in the Great 
War that a number of European military stu- 
dents have discovered our Civil War. They 
are surprised to find that it was the beginning of 
warfare as known today, because it was the 
first modern war in which the people on both 
sides devoted not only the whole of their man- 
power but also their material resources to the 
waging of it. What Europe has been going 
through since the Great War, we went through 
for many, many years after the Civil War. 

As for military traditions, not only our regu- 
lar army, but also the National Guard, is full of 
them. ‘There are older regiments in Europe 
than in this country because Europe is much 
older. However, when the Great War broke 
out there were few European regiments with as 
many battle honors on their colors and stand- 
ards as those carried by a number of our regi- 





ments. 
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In the periods after the Revoluti 
War—those of 1812-15, the Mexican War, and 
the Civil War—the Indians kept our regulars 
busy. From the close of the Civil War in x 
until 1881, each year they took a toll in 
~~ oer officers — —, 

any of our National Guard regiments 
have old traditions. — 

The idea that the Great War was different 
from other wars was not held by all the French 
and British military leaders. Marshal Foch 
never believed it. He knew, as did others, that 
this furnished a convenient excuse for those 
civil and military leaders of the Allies who were 
responsible for the bad management of the war, 
It was a good answer to the question: “Wh 
hadn’t the Allies yet licked Germany, when 
they so outnumbered that country in popula- 
tions and material resources of every kind?’ 
However, Foch was not in command when 
Pershing arrived in Europe, nor was he to be 
until practically ten months later. Further. 
more, what Foch advised to be done was not 
done. It was only when face to face with de- 
feat by the Germans, in March and April, 1918, 
that the British and French authorities agreed 
to put him in charge of the Western Front, 

Immediately General Pershing heard of 
Foch’s appointment, he went to him and made 
the offer of our troops, the praise of which by 
Marshal Foch as the most generous offer ever 
made by any general in history, caused the rush 
of cheering French and American veterans to 
the front of the table of honor at the banquet 
given in the Court of the Hétel des Invalides 
during the Legion’s visit to Paris. 

When Marshal Foch was put in charge of the 
Western Front, he showed by the orders he 
gave and the movements he had carried out 
that he did not think the Great War was differ- 
ent in principle from the wars which had gone 
before it. Since.the Armistice, two books on 
the art of war, written by him prior to 1914, 
have been widely in demand. Though new 
editions have been printed, the only change the 
Marshal has made is to add a preface. In other 
words, his war experience has not led him to 
add to or change the principles he enunciates 
in these books. 

General Pershing and our trained officers did 
not believe the Great War different from other 
wars any more than did Marshal Foch. 

The fact that fighting was going on with both 
sides in trenches was nothing new. The use of 
trenches to aid armies, both in attack and de- 
fense, was steadily developed in our Civil War. 
The final stages of that war found Lee’s army 
in trenches stretching from in front of Rich- 
mond to the environs of Petersburg, with 
Grant’s army in trenches facing them. While 
the trench line in the Great War was much 
longer than the Richmond-Petersburg line, the 
only reason was because the armies facing each 
other were much bigger than those of Grant 
and Lee and therefore needed more trenches to 
protect them. 

Grant’s troops made headlong assaults, 
which failed with heavy loss, just as was the 
case in the Great War. Mines were dug under- 


neath enemy trenches and exploded, aa 


them ‘and their occupants in the air. - 
grenades were used; in fact had been used ia 
the siege of Vicksburg nearly two years before. 
The Russo-Japanese War was seen 
General Pershing, by General Kuhn, the chief 


of our War College when we entered the Great 


War, and General Marsh, General Pershi 
first Chief of Artillery in Europe, and later 
War Chief of Staff in Washington. This wat 
was studied by all our higher ranking officers. 

Up to the time of our entry into the Great 
War, American observers had again’and agait 
visited all parts of the Allied front. For the 
first two years of the war, American officers ia 
Germany had made visits to the ; 
fronts. Our General Staff at Washington wa 
thus far from ignorant of the details of the wah 

When General Pershing landed in 
and for some months afterwards, the Allies hi 
more men on the Western Front than the 
mans. This had been true since the first h 
of the Marne, the summer of 1914.. 
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Italians had almost half again as many men on 
their front as did the Austro-Hungarians facing 

The British had not yet adopted and 
enforced a real draft law to put all their avail- 
able man-power in the army. Yet they had 
men to spare for expeditions to Greece and for 
a campaign in Turkey, neither of which could 
possibly win the war. 

The Allies had not been able to agree to hav- 
ing one man in charge of their armies on the 
Western Front. The British thought only of 

tecting the French ports along the British 
Channel, these being on the shortest route to 
London from Germany. Their strategy con- 
sisted only in defending the ground they had 
or trying to get more ground in front of these 
. They had no idea of leaving this vicin- 
ity, no matter what arguments were advanced 
to prove that concentrations of troops on 
other parts of the Western Front would help 
whip the German Army. The Italians were 
only interested in their own narrow front along 
the mountains from Lake Garda to the Gulf of 
Venice. The French stretched like an over- 
drawn rubber band between the Italians an- 
chored on the right and the British anchored on 
the left. With a much smaller proportion of 
soldiers and guns per mile of front than the 
British and Italians, they had to do the best 
they could to keep the Germans from taking 
advantage of this Allied lack of unity of effort 
and leadership. 

General Pershing saw that this condition of 
affairs was eating up Allied man-power without 
whipping the Germans. It was his job to use 
our man-power to beat the German Army not 
todefend the routes to London or North Italy. 
Turing our men over to the Allied armies 
obviously would not have done so. 

The only way to insure our man-power being 
used to strike the Germans where the most 
damage would be done was to organize it into 
an American Army. 

This General Pershing did, equally regard- 
less of the pressure brought to bear on him in 
Europe and the attempts behind his back in 
Washington to secure his relief from com- 
mand. The dramatic events of 1918, bezinning 
with the near defeat of the Allies and finishing 
with victory, proved him right. 


Next Month General Reilly wil] 

tell the truth of just how badly the 

Allies were pressed when America 

entered the war and why Germany 

did not hesitate to force us in 
Semen ore aac 


A Chevalier of the 


Cumberland 
(Continued from page 75) 
Rachel before him, her face sad or alight with 
happiness as his mood changed 

When he returned to Nashville he learned 
that the morose and disgruntled captain had 
left for his mother’s home in Kentucky, de- 

that he would not return. It seemed to 
be an open question whether the Cumberland 
would see him again, as uncertainty as to his 
plans was characteristic of him. 

“Rachel is well and has gone to the Hayses’ 
to stay for a time,” Overton reported. “Mrs. 
Donelson told me that the scene before Robards 
left was thoroughly disagreeable. Lew told 
Rachel he cared nothing for her and hoped 
never to see her again. He also left his compli- 
ments for you. He went away still possessed 
with the idea that you are in love with Rachel.” 

They were talking in ackson’s office, Jack- 
son sitting on the table, his shoulders drooping 
in what for him was an unusual attitude of 

ess dejection. But at Overton’s last words 

Sprang up suddenly. 

eis right!” Jackson exclaimed, and began 
Pacing the floor. “I am in love with her—she’s 
only woman I ever loved! I never meant to 

it this even to ou. You know I’m no 
coward. I’d give my right hand be- 
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lavish makeup. They must be erased 


sill Miwais lifting Mask 


Your mirror knows no suave amenities. It reveals 
with brutal frankness just how old—or young— 
you really look. That network of wrinkles about 
the eyes; the creases from nose to mouth; the 
flabby fullness under the chin and the coarsened 
texture of the skin cannot be concealed with 





Note How Mask Lifts and Supports 
Sagging Facial Muscles 











The Way Has Been Found 


Catherine McCune, one of America’s foremost 
skin and beauty specialists says: ‘In all my 
experience I have never seen such a safe, oie 
inexpensive method of improving the contour 
of face and texture of skin. My Silk Muscle 
Lifting Mask treatment is so easily applied in the 
Bftee’ i of your home. Its principle of muscle 
is most helpful in erasing tired 
poses wrinkles, crows-feet, double chin and 
sagging muscles. The gentle massage induced by 
— while wearing the mask purifies, bright- 
refines the skin, thus restoring a wrinkle- 
pn bloom of youth ba requires little, if any, 
y Silk Muscle Lifting 
Mask treatment is a wom and inexpensive way 
of accomplishing that which required expensive 
plastic surgery or deep peel heretofore. 





Let Catherine McCune tell you bow to regain 
and retain your you freshness by sending 
for her wonderful book “‘Beauty is Seune to Have 
and to Hold.”’ 


It’s Free-Send No Money 


Catherine McCune, 1252 Security Bldg., Denver, Col. 


your book “‘Beauty is ‘he to Have and 
to fold” “without obligation to me. 
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INDIGESTION 


Two Minute Relief! 


Have you ever tried Stuart’s Dyspepsia 


Tablets? If not you should do so and 
perhaps find the relief you have long 
sought. 

These tablets were first placed on sale 
in drug stores in December 1894, thirty- 
three years ago, and have steadily increased 
in popularity ever since as attested by 
millions of users. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain no 
soda nor any other harmful ingredient, 
but the desired alkaline effect is secured 
by a pleasant combination of Magnesia 
and Calcium Carbonate with other ingre- 
dients for prompt relief of that acidity, 
discomfort after eating, nausea, fullness 
after meals, etc. 

However the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating and if you wish to see what 
these tablets will do for your particular 
stomach, a full size 25c package for the 

ket will be sent at no cost to yourself 
it you will address The Stuart Co., Dept. 
12, Marshall, Mich. 


Also on Sale at Drug Stores Everywhere 
at 25c—60c and family size $1.20 


“A sweet stomach for twenty-five cents” 
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magic e! paren Ret Rayson the hair-growing tissues 
was made by aleading surgeon. ee wee him- 
self bald. Today his hair is full and thi 


FAMOUS SURGEON'S DISCOVERY. 
Here is his own personal, home treatment, aed Dermo- 
Ray. Atlasta tome method endorsed by sci Guar- 
bring you these same results i in 2 36 days—' 
pay nothing. You can use Dermo-Ray in any! 
Sones with electricity. The warm, soothing Infra-Red Ravs! 
vitalize the scalp while ie rest—a few minutes each day! | 
is all the time requir 
SEND NO MONEY (222!s"2%" 
this astounding new 
scientific discovery. Ree ape pew authorities, incontrovert- 
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—and mail the coupon NO 
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Chicago, Il. 
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* Six Manik: Ago 
All I Got 
Was Sympathy” 


# Y Ruth, what in the world has happened 
to you?” 

Francis Knight hadn’t seen me for six 
months. We were chums until she married and 
moved eway. At that time I was on the verge of a 
breakdown. All my friends felt sorry for me. 
was always tired, always weary, always despondent. 
My nerves were worn to a ragged edge. My head 
ached, my back ached, every bone in my body 
seemed to ache. All I got was sympathy—and 
advice. 

Naturally I tried everything that sounded rea- 
sonable. I took tonics, pills and powders until I 
was a walking drug store. Still, at that, my entire 
pieye condition was that of an old woman. Though 

was seldom really sick enough to call a physician, 
yet I was always so tired, so worn out. 

Then one day I heard someone refer to me as 
having ‘‘one foot in the grave!’ What a shock it 
was to hear that! How angry I felt! I decided then 
and there to find “the way out.’’ How well I did can 

seen by just looking at me. 

My secret is simply that of Annette Kellermann’s 
methods! I read, in a magazine, of Annette Kellermann’s 
life—how she, who is called the world’s most perfectly 
formed woman, was once practically a cripple; puny, 
ailing, always sickly. 

The story of how she dragged herself out of misery 
and actually made of herself the lovely, healthy, beautiful 


fully say, 
of spirit that is mine today. 

Miss Kellermann is now anxious to give every woman 
the benefit of her _—— 15-minute-a-day system and 
invites you to write a letter or mail the coupon below 
for her new free book, ‘“The Body Beautiful.” And you 
can judge at your leisure whether or not you can afford 
to miss this opportunity to make a “new woman” of 

ourself, as over forty thousand women have done. 
ust address Annette Kellermann, Suite 172, 225 West 
39th St., New York City. 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Suite 172 
225 West 39th St., New York City 
Dear Miss Kellermann: 

Kindly send me, entirely without cost, your new 
book “The Body Beautiful." I_am particularly in- 
terested in [1] Body Building (| Weight Reducing 









Jack London 
endorsed our 
Course—He said 

was excel- 
lently compre- 
hensi ve and 
practicall He 
endorsed no 
other, 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


There is big money in writing stories. One Hoosier graduate 
received $1,000 for a single short story. Another sold 
seenarios amounting to $6,000 since enrolling. $100 to $500 
is an ordinary price for a good short story. Over 20,000 
publications looking for new talent. With our PERSONAL 
TRAINING we will teach you how to write. We also have 
& complete course in English for those who desire it! 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK,—“The Art of Story Writing” 
will be sent to you FREE upon request. It tells all about 
this fascinating work and how you can succeed, as a writer 
by developing your natural writing ability. Write today to 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Short Story Dept. 1202 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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I tried my best to treat Robards like a gentle- 
man; I’d like to have had his friendship as well 
as his wife’s. And don’t you ever be deceived 
about this—I never said one word to her that 
a gentleman wouldn’t say to the wife of a 
friend. Except that day at Colonel Hays’ plan- 
tation I never saw her away from her mother’s 
house or out of his sight. If I’m to be men- 
tioned in this affair I want everybody on the 
Cumberland to know the truth—for Mrs. 
Robards’ sake—not mine!” 

“T know it, Andy; everybody knows it,” 
said Overton. 

“Lewis Robards has no right to poison the 
wells of life for that girl!’ Jackson went on 
passionately. “There’s not another like her in 
all the world. My God! This is hell, Overton! 
I’m in love with another man’s wife! When I 
went away I honestly hoped they’d be able to 
get on. I was ready to live the rest of my life 
loving her—never seeing her or speaking to 
her. I could do that! Tell me, John,” he de- 
manded, “‘tell me you know I could do that!” 

“Yes; you could do it,’’ Overton assented. 
“‘There’s plenty of iron in your blood. But 
you mustn’t let this thing ruin your future; 
you’ve got that to think of. They talk of you 
as sure to go high—and you mustn’t let a wo- 
man spoil your chance in life.” 

“What’s any future without her!” Jackson 
flared. “I wouldn’t ask greater happiness than 
to be able to marry her and spend my life 
making her happy.” ; 

“But you don’t know that Rachel would 
marry you if she were free,”’ suggested Overton. 

“No; I assume nothing of the kind!” 

“But she admired you—she’d be likely to 
admire you,” said Overton comfortingly. 
“Women do, you know. You’re rather a 
sightly young fellow; the most promising young 
man we’ve got.” 

“Don’t talk like that!” cried Jackson angrily. 
“T’m not a whimpering baby to be soothed and 
petted!” 


ut while Jackson, for the first time in his 

life, was wrestling with his impetuous spirit, 
the Donelsons let it be known that Rachel 
would not again submit to humiliation at the 
hands of her capricious and violent husband. 
He had gone and she was done with him. 

Then a rumor filtered through from Ken- 
tucky that Robards would return shortly to 
carry his wife back to his mother’s. While it 
was a question whether he hadn’t sent the mes- 
sage merely to annoy and alarm Rachel, the 
men of the Donelson clan took prompt action. 
Under the law a man had a right to the posses- 
sion of his wife, and to avoid contention they 
decided to put Rachel beyond his reach. 

After many family councils it was decided 
that the safest refuge would be the plantation 
home of Colonel Thomas Marston Green on the 
Mississippi near Natchez. The Greens were 
old friends and Rachel could not fail of a cordial 
welcome. Colonel Stark, a Revolutionary 
veteran, was soon to remove to Mississippi 
with his family and arrangements were made 
for Rachel to accompany them. 

Jackson was greatly agitated when the report 
of the Natchez trip was confirmed by Overton. 
Appalled by the idea of her departure, he was 
outraged by the necessity that compelled her 
to leave a land consecrated by her father’s 
blood. All the chivalry in his nature rallied as 
to the blare of trumpets. If the queen must 
journey into a far country, he would see to it 
that she traveled in safety! Fearing that Over- 
ton might discourage the idea of his joining the 
party, he took counsel of Fowler. » 

“It’s a delicate situation,” Fowler replied 
dubiously. “There are always evil tongues to 
consider and of course the last thing you want 
to do is to bring Mrs. Robards under criticism.” 

The glitter in Jackson’s blue eyes hinted of 
dire penalties in store for any critics of his 
conduct. 

“Of course it would be a handsome and per- 
fectly permissible thing for you to offer your 
services,’ Fowler went on, “and as I under- 
stand you, Colonel Stark is an old man and 
there are many hazards in sucha trip. His wife 
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and daughters are to be of the company ang 
that helps the case. Your first step is to gee 
Mrs. Donelson—not Mrs. Robards—and volun- 
teer your services in a spirit of friendly courtesy 
If she shows any hesitancy, don’t press the 
matter. If she accepts, the next thing is to ask 
Colonel Stark’s permission to go. And while 
you’re about it, you might ask the colonel jf 
he’d let me join him. I’ve only been waitin 
until I got settled to visit New Orleans on some 
business matters.” 

“God bless you, Fowler! I’ll do exactly what 
you say. I'll go out and see Mrs. Donelson.” 

He presented himself humbly; set forth the 
dangers of such an excursion, made it a 
that he had been meditating a visit to the 
Lower Mississippi and that as his friend 
Fowler had business at New Orleans they could 
quite conveniently go at this time and add to 
the fighting strength of Colonel! Stark’s com- 

y- His effort to make something casual and 
impersonal of his interest in her daughter's 
welfare brought a smile to Mrs. Donelson’s lips, 
but she was pleased and grateful. 

He was a manly fellow, this Andrew Jack- 
son, with his steady blue eyes and winning 
courtesy! His humility as he stood before her 
won her sympathy before he made his request, 
It was Rachel whom he wished to serve— 
Rachel who was dearer to her than life. He 
inspired faith and confidence; she could be 
much more comfortable at parting with Rachel 
with this vigorous, forthright young man added 
to Colonel Stark’s party. 

“T thank you, Mr. Jackson,” she said, “and 
gladly accept your offer. Rachel, you know, is 
my baby’—tears sprang to her eyes—“and 
it’s heart-breaking that these troubles have 
come to her. Everything promised so well 
when she was married. She has certainly done 
her part like the brave, loyal girl she is. It 
would be unjust and cruel to try to force her 
to live with Captain Robards. I think every- 
one feels that.” 

“Yes, Madam; I think it’s generally under- 
stood that the fault is not your daughter’s,” 
Jackson replied, fearing he might betray his 
elation at her acceptance by saying more. “I 
thank you for your kindness, and I will see 
Colonel Stark at once.” 


A fleet of half a dozen barges bearing 
passengers and freight swung out from the 
Nashville wharf. A considerable company 
assembled to bid the party Godspeed. Rachel 
stood talking cheerily to her mother until the 
last moment. No one would have guessed that 
she had ever known unhappiness. It was only 
when the boat had been caught in the current 
and the group on the wharf began to disperse” 
that Jackson saw her sink upon a bench and 
yield to tears. But she quickly regained her 
composure. ud 

Jackson and Fowler had conspired in the out- 
fitting of the boat, providing comforts for the 
passengers unusual in such a craft. The Bet 
Jane Trotter led the procession as the flag 
of the fleet, and Jackson, Fowler noted wi 
amusement, assumed by general consent # 
réle of admiral. The prosecutor had care 
inspected each scow as to the quantity and 
ing of its cargo and the proper armi the 
crews. He arranged a code of signals for com> 
munication between the boats and designated 
the rotation of the men for guard duty. 

He was.a striking figure as he stood in the” 
bow, with a rifle across his arm, and his a 
woodsman’s eyes scanning the shores. % 

It was not until he was relieved that he had 
speech with Rachel, who had established her 
self with her knitting on a bench in the stem 

“J didn’t know a boat could be made 90 
comfortable,” she remarked. ‘Colonel si 










says you changed everything but the namie.” 
It was generous and kind, Mr. Jackson, ane 
we all appreciate it.” 7 ie 

“Oh, that’s nothing! I wish we might 
done better. I like to be comfortable 
and as for my friend Fowler—he de oll 
the luxuries!” tase 

“He looks capable of getting them t 
Rachel remarked, glancing toward 
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| Ohio. 
| settlement on the northern shore, receiving and 
| extending hospitality with the generous friend- 








who had joined the lookout. “This is all new 
to him, isn’t it? Mr. Overton says he’s going 
to have one of the finest homes on the Cum- 
berland.” 

This impersonal talk was irksome and Jack- 
son felt that his comments on the landscape and 
the weather prospects were awkward and 
stupid. And he didn’t want her to think him 
dull. She was the bright particular goddess of 
his world, but he must not forget that she was 
the wife of another man and that he was only 
a volunteer protector, without even the rights 
of friendship. 

He cherished a delusion that she did not 
suspect the tenderness or the passion she had 
aroused in him. With his direct mental proc- 
esses he could not surmise that she knew what 
prompted him to make the river journey at a 
time when his private practise was constantly 
increasing and he was sacrificing his own in- 
terests in her behalf. She, on her side, ex- 
plored her memory vainly in the hope of re- 
calling some hero of fact or legend like this 
knight from the Waxhaw who had appointed 
himself her defender. 

Rachel’s favorite bench became the rendez- 
vous for all the passengers, and this was to 
Jackson’s liking. He could-lounge, a little 
apart, pretending to himself that he was not 
watching her, while fascinated by the incessant 
swift movement of her fingers with the click- 
ing needles and gladdened by the sound of 
her voite. Occasionally some lonely station 
planted high on a bluff would advertise an out- 
post of civilization and they would pause to 
cheer the settlers and trade salt, sugar and 
powder for furs and fresh meat. 

New wonders and glories were revealed as 
they emerged into the broader waters of the 
They tied up for a night at a young 


liness of the frontier. Men of the Wabash 
country exchanged news with the pilgrims 
of the Cumberland. The villagers prepared a 
feast; an Irish fiddler, a recent addition to the 
settlement, was eager to display his prowess 
and a dance was arranged forthwith in honor 
of the voyagers. 

The ballroom was a sprawling warehouse, 
whose rough floor offered no impediment to 
eager feet long deprived of the joy of dancing. 
The light of the few candles thrust into the 
walls dimmed in the radiance of a glorious 
moon, streaming through the wide door. 

As a compliment to the settlement the ladies 
of the Betsy Jane Trotter had unpacked their 
best gowns for the affair, and Jackson was 
obliged to adjust himself to the charms of a 
new Rachel in silk attire. Her eyes were 
bright; the color had deepened in her rounded 
cheeks, and Jackson saw her care-free and 
happy as heaven had ordained her to be. 

As he swung her nowand again into thedance, 
he thrilled at the touch of her hand; a wilder 
measure than the maddest music of the violin | 
beat in his pulses. When he left her and danced | 
with other girls, his eyes still followed her. He 
was proud of the attention she received. 

When the weary fiddler pleaded for mercy 
the dancers were summoned to the wharf, 
where gingerbread, cider of an extreme hardness 
and whisky-punch were offered. Jackson, with 
his inveterate habit of acquiring information, 
fell upon a hunter just arrived from the north- 
ern lakes and was enthralled by his narratives. 

He was denouncing the government’s failure 
to enforce treaty stipulations on the northern 
frontier when suddenly it occurred to him that 
Rachel had been beyond his vision for half an 
hour! He strode away from his group of at- 
tentive auditors, his keen eyes sweeping the 
crowd. The shrieks of delighted children and 
Rachel’s laugh led him to the warehouse. 

The children from the flotilla, with their new- 
found friends of the settlement, had been 
watching the dance and now that the floor was 
clear of adults they were rioting in those vio- 
lent, noisy games dear to youngsters, and 
Rachel and one of the Stark girls had stayed 
to superintend the play. Rachel stood against 
the dark wall of the warehouse, a vivid figure | 








The “greatest 
essential” is a 
creative mind! 


“Idea-ability is the mainspring 
of all great writing ability. 
Don’t place all the emphasis 
on diction, vocabulary, edu- 
cation. These may all be ac- 
quired. The first and greatest 
writing essential is capacity 
for having or getting ideas.” 

(From an editor’s memoirs.) 


* * 


People who live the full life, ex- 
posed to the gamut of human ex- 

rience, are natural reservoirs of 
ideas that make literature. They 
know their subjects—and, in writ- 
ing, that is half the battle. 
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new author of whom it is said: “He used 
to be a newspaper man.” Or some society 
woman or business man writing for news- 
Papers and magazines. Training in journal- 
ism has come to be a passport to literary 
opportunity. 
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along the same productive lines. You write, 
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newspaper. Newspaper Institute training is 
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You enjoy direct contact with active New 
York newspaper men. 


There is no class-room, mass instruction. 
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You work.on and develop actual assign- 
ments, just as a metropolitan sigorser does 
—all carefully edited as though for publica- 
tion, then returned to you with suggestions 
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capable of literary achievement. If you'd 
like to receive it, mail first coupon below. 
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To those who want to make sure— 
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If I were 
traveling 


I’d choose a companion that 
would serve as a_ faithful 
bodyguard—a good flash- 
light. I’d pack it in the grip 
for every trip, and park it 
alongside my bed at the hotel. 

To make sure that it would 
deliver the goods when I 
pressed the button, I’d see 
that it was loaded with gen- 
uine Eveready Batteries— 
the kind that gives the 
brightest light for the long- 
est time. Because they’re 
built to do just that! 

Get the flashlight habit. 
It’s good travel-insurance. 
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in her gown of lilac silk, sprigged with little 
yellow flowers, her black hair drawn smoothly 
back, her white throat gleaming above the 
creamy old lace of her fichu, her eyes spar- 
kling and her lips parted in laughter. 

Intent upon the children, she did not see 
him and he stepped hastily back from the door, 
fearing to spoil the picture by showing himself. 
It was a torturing thought that one so lovely 
should have to suffer the tryanny of a churl 
too base to understand her. 

He followed the shore a little way and flung 
himself down, staring up at the stars. The 
mourning ripple of the water in the reeds, the 
vast canopy of stars, the wind stirring in the 
tree tops wrought in him an overpowering 
loneliness. The sensation was new and dis- 
quieting. He had never known fear; but now, 
a prey to forebodings, he was suddenly afraid 
of himself. 

He remembered that his mother, deeply 
religious and counseling her sons to put their 
trust in God, had prayed in her perplexities. 
But since the last time he had knelt at her knee, 
he had never thought of prayer. ~ Help might 
lie away off yonder in the infinite. Rachel 
would kriow! Always his thoughts circled 
back to Rachel. 

As the days passed, Rachel, not without her 
knowledge of the heart of man, knew what 
troubled him. She would be kind—but not 
too kind! The changing shores provided an 
infinite variety of topics for safe talk. The 
entrance of the Betsy Jane Trotter into the 
Mississippi was a stirring episode of the voyage. 
The passengers stood in the bow while the 
boatman carefully guided the scow into the 
lordly Father of Waters. Rachel, awed into 
silence, covertly watched Jackson, who drew 
himself up like a soldier at attention as if he 
were paying tribute to the mighty stream. 

“This must be American water to the Gulf!” 
exclaimed Colonel Stark solemnly. 

“Ay! This is the great artery of America,” 
murmured Fowler. 

“America is only at the beginning,” cried 
Jackson, visibly stirred as the big scow was 
caught up by the Mississippi’s current. “In 
time there will be settlements clear to the 
Pacific. You are right, Colonel Stark! This 
whole continent must be ours! France and 
Spain must be got rid of to the south; the 
British must be driven off the northern border!” 

The sweeping gesture of his long arm sum- 
marily evicted all foreign powers from the 
American continent, and he turned to find 
Rachel smiling at his earnestness. 

She was seeing a new Jackson, a man of 
vision peering into the future, envisaging a con- 
tinent of free people, knit together in one great 
brotherhood, under one flag. All that after- 
noon he appeared to be laboring under strong 
excitement. When a storm swept the valley 
and she sought shelter in the cabin she heard 
his voice shouting directions to the steersmen 
of the boats that trailed behind. 

He had not referred even remotely to the fact 
that it was in the interest of her safety that he 
was making the journey. She liked this in 
him; it added to the sweetness of his service. 
There was a luxury in the new-found sense of 
perfect security. She forgot Robards’ petti- 
ness, his tempests of senseless fury, as she re- 
flected upon Jackson’s unselfish and unob- 
trusive kindness. 

Now and then a tenderness crept into his 
voice when he was all unconscious of it and a 
look would come into his eyes that hinted of 
the oldest story in the world, and she would be 
instantly on guard against encouraging any 
word of love from him. She was happy, know- 
ing what was in his heart though she must hide 
from him what was in hers. Fowler she liked 
increasingly, not merely for his courtesy and 
good humor but because his affection for 
Jackson was so evident. 

“Jackson understands what all this is about,” 
remarked Fowler one day—‘‘America, I mean. 
Men like him, Mrs. Robards, are the hope of 
the country. America will be different from 
the old nations. It’s got to develop a different 
breed to realize democracy, and it will. Down 
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on the seaboard they still think in te 

old world. Jackson knows little of than 
thinks only of the common people, who ate 
going to build new states out here and create 
a nation unlike anything in all history, Whip. 
ping England was only the first step, 
It’s the people—free people—such as 
you have on the Cumberland and along the 
Ohio, who are going to make America.” 

Jackson, appearing at this moment, caught 
him up instantly. 

“The people! Yes; the people!  Pigj 
honest people, asking nothing but the right to 
live! And we’ve got room for ’em—for thoy. 
sands of ’em!” he ended fervidly. 


T NATCHEZ the Greens gave Rachel 

welcome. Jackson, captious as to matters 
that touched her welfare, was satisfied that 
in their spacious plantation home she 
have every care. The Greens, like the Donel 
sons, were of English stock, tho 
American, cultivated, substantial folk a 
left Georgia to settle in the Natchez district 
in the belief that Georgia rightfully asserted 
jurisdiction over that region in spite of Span. 
ish claims. 

Rachel, having assumed that Jackson would 
return shortly to Nashville, was taken aback 
by his announcement that he would remain on 
the river to perfect trade arrangements with 
Natchez merchants. A plausible excuse and 
not without some truth! He saw opportunities 
for strengthening the lines of contact between 
the Cumberland settlements and the Lower 
Mississippi and he would employ himself with 
these matters while Fowler proceeded to New 
Orleans on his own affairs. 

With such explanations the prosecutor for 
Mero District lingered, ranging north to 
Greenville, where he purchased a store, bought 
and sold slaves and traded horses. A wide 
awake fellow, with an eye to the main chance, 
this Jackson! He seriously considered forsake- 
ing the Cumberland and establishing himself 
in a region so promising as to material things, 
but more importantly the center of the universe 
because Rachel was there! 

The Greens learned to identify the furious 
pace of his horse as he reappeared without 
warning from time to time. A friend worth 
having was this slim, straight young fellow 
from the Cumberland with his fine manners and 
expansive ideas. They were moved to mirth 
when Rachel innocently remarked that he 
couldn’t be kinder if he were one of her own 
brothers. They knew well enough that some 
thing deeper than brotherly affection prompted 
the young man’s attentions. At their table his 
discourse was vastly interesting. 

On a Sunday that he spent in the house 


Colonel Green conducted a short service, and’ 


hymns were sung, with Rachel leading. 
son’s thoughts roamed far afield. It pl him 
to think of his mother and Rachel as having the 
same faith in God. In his own cogitations he 
had rather hazily thought of God as a remote 
and terrifying being who viewed mankind 
sternly and punished sinners with ave 
light. And Jackson, impatient soul, had held 
a private opinion that where God might be 
a little slow in dealing out punishment, he, 
Andrew Jackson, of Waxhaw and the Cum 
berland, was justified in taking matters in his 
own hands! But he was unable to adjust these 
ideas to Rachel’s religiousness, which, bis 
mother’s, was a thing of love, self-sacrifice and 
service. Quite unconsciously Rachel was 
directing his thoughts into new channels. _ 
Fowler returned from New Orleans witha 
boatload of freight to be impelled by oar and 
sail to Nashville. De 
“I suppose we’ve got to go,” said Jackson 
when they met in a Natchez tavern. “But 
I’m not sure—well—I don’t know but Pd h 
better off to stay here——” me 
This was so utterly unlike his usual a 
forward announcement of his purpose) 4 
Fowler eyed him carefully. Cs 
“If you want my opinion—don't — 
There are two good reasons why you shoul® 
remain here. One is that your 
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on the Cumberland where you’re al- 

ready established. The other is that you’re in 

Jove with a woman you can’t marry. That’s 

tuous but we’d better face the fact. 

is not good for your peace of mind to be near 
her. And—it’s not fair to her.” 

“Yes; I must go back,” Jackson assented 
“God knows I wouldn’t em- 
parrass her; and she and the Greens have been 
mighty kind to me.” nee : 

“Precisely. You are seeing it like a sensible 
man—as I knew you would. It’s a cruel thing 

ing—as hard for her as for you.” 

“J can’t believe she cares anything for me,” 
said Jackson gloomily. ‘“She’d probably be 

to see me go.” 

“Qh, you needn’t trouble about that!” ex- 
daimed Fowler. “If I know the symptoms, 
she’s as deeply in love with you as you are with 
her. That makes it all the more necessary for 

to leave. She’s a noble girl and bearing 
(er misfortunes splendidly. Such women are 
sent to bless this poor world. Unhappily there 
are others who only make mischief and cause 


Ww. 
eSomething in his tone caused Jackson to 
gaze at him fixedly. ‘ 

“J had a wife once upon a time,”’ Fowler re- 
marked. “But things went wrong. That’s 
why I’m hiding myself in the wilderness.” 

“Tll swear it wasn’t your fault!” declared 
Jackson, quickly on the defensive, as was his 
way in any matter that touched the honor of 
a friend. 

“That’s with the high gods!” Fowler replied 
and dismissed the subject. 

Jackson must return to Nashville; that was 
determined. There were walks and rides with 
Rachel, but never intimate talk, never refer- 
ence to Robards or the cause of her flight. 

What was in their hearts was quite another 
matter. They were young. Love was in the 
air. But, strong natures, they were equal to the 
demand made upon their fortitude and Jack- 
son’s iron will helped him in the hour of 


“You will come ba k to the Cumberland one 
of these days,” he remarked with ill-feigned 
carelessness. ‘“‘Your people are there; you 
would never be happy away from them.” 

“J have no plans for going back,’’ Rachel 
answered truthfully. ‘‘Please tell Mother how 
kindly I’m treated here. The Greens are 
very likely to spoil me——” 

“That can’t be done!”’ he declared with an 
emphasis that evoked one of her merriest 
laughs. Outwardly calm, they said their good- 
bys and shook hands with all formality. 

“Tm glad you’re having Mr. Fowler’s com- 
pany home,” she said, hard put for something 
to say that wouldn’t betray her. ‘He'll be 
sure to take good care of you.” 

She laughed again as he drew up his head in 
& contemptuous rejection of the idea that he 
Was not perfectly capable of taking care of him- 
self. He was like a boy at times—an impatient, 
restless, fearless lad, who expressed opinions on 


great questions with the authoritative air of | 


aman of sixty. The blending of man and boy 
e him was part of the fascination he had for 


“i didn’t mean that—of course!” she cried, 
not wanting him to leave with the idea that 
she had meant the slightest unkindness. 

No tears or clinging hands at that last mo- 
ment. She remained where he left her as he 

| down the drive to his horse. He sat 

up straight in his saddle as he rode away, head 

erect. He brought his horse to a gallop in- 

stantly as if he were charging an enemy. But 

only enemies he trampled were the invisible 
fempters urging him to turn back. 

He never knew that she wept for a day and 
night when he had gone. 


The door of Jackson’s office was never locked, 

erton and Fowler, having met in the 
went in to wait for the prosecutor, who 
Was busy in court. A storm swept the valley 
ag to the accompanying patter of rain on 
“Me toof Fowler gave Overton, who had just 


from Jonesboro, an account of the | 
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journey to Natchez. They sipped whisky and 
smoked their pipes as they talked. 

‘‘We must be careful not to let Jackson think 
we’re sorry for him,” said Fowler. “Nothing 
would fire his wrath like a hint that we sym- 
pathize with him in his love-affair. He’s 
going to take care of that in his own way. 
Nothing was ever finer than his conduct on the 
trip down the river. For a fellow of his spirit 
to see every day a woman he’s wildly in love 
with and carry himself as he. did, like a pro- 
tecting knight, speaks for good blood.” 

“But Rachel must know——” 

“Of course Rachel knows! You can’t hide 
a thing like that from a woman! He wavered 
a little when the time came to start home; but 
he didn’t argue the matter when I advised h*m 
against staying down there. He knew it would 
be a blunder for him to stay near her. By 
Jove! I never saw a man so completely in love 
asheis! It’s a thing for tears, Overton! 

“Jackson grows on me. I’ve noticed that no 
matter how rough the talk gets in a tavern full 
of idiers, whenever a woman is mentioned dis- 
paragingly or anyone takes a fling at women in 
general, Jackson’s eyes get that hard look that 
means danger—you know the look! 

“We were in a dirty hole at Natchez one 
night when a greasy creole slapped a woman— 
she was undoubtedly a bad lot—and Jackson 
got the fellow by the neck and chucked him 
through the door. He came near getting a 
knife through his ribs for his trouble. It was 
sheer quixotism on Jackson’s part, which the 
miserable woman didn’t understand at all. 
You don’t look for that sort of thing in a man 
of his upbringing.” 

‘No; but that’s Jackson clear through,” said 
Overton. ‘We don’t know all of Jackson yet. 
He’s the most surprising human being I’ve ever 
seen or heard of. He’s told me he spent some 
time in Charleston as a boy—learned all the 
sin there is to know, and he kicked up consider- 
able at Salisbury when he was reading law 
there, but his experiences didn’t do him any 
harm. He’d got a little money—not enough to 
count for anything—from the sale of his 
father’s land and spent it quickly, as a healthy 
boy would, with nobody to check him. If he 
hadn’t had manly stuff in him he could easily 
have gone to the devil. 

“Luck has been on his side so far. He was 
fortunate in reading law with Spruce McCay 
at Salisbury—one of the best lawyers in North 
Carolina. And that put him in the way of 
knowing the best people there and he profited 
by it. That’s where he got his grand manners. 
But he’d drop his books any time-to go to a 
horse-race or a cock-fight. A. queer thing 
about him is that he knows things that he 
doesn’t know he knows! Things other men 
dig out of books.” 

“That’s true! I’ve noticed that!” Fowler 
agreed eagerly. ‘‘He’s got ideas about politics 
and government that make you stop and won- 
der where he got ’em. But he didn’t get them 
anywhere; he was born with them! I’ve been 
tempted to give him some books to read but 
I’m not going to do it—it might spoil him. 
Away down inside of him he’s got the funda- 
mentals of life, human conduct and law, and 
that’s enough. What’s wild in him is a healthy 
wildness. He’s the first real democrat this 
continent has known. And he’s planted in 
exactly the right place—out here where there’s 
plenty of room for him to grow.” 

Jackson came in slapping the rain from his 
leathern hunting-shirt, greeted them with bluff 
heartiness and asked what they were conspiring 
about. 

‘We were talking about you,” said Overton, 
“and saying the meanest things we could.” 
“Keep right on!” Jackson retorted mock- 
ingly. ‘I just licked a witness who went back 
on his testimony before the grand jury: I was 
going to indict the villain for perjury but 
thought it would be less trouble to give him a 
trouncing.” 

“In the court-room, I suppose,” drawled 
Overton. 

“No! The scoundrel sneaked out and was 





running for his horse when I caught him. He 


won’t be ready to travel for a wi —and 
suppose,” he added with a grin, The! 
pay his board till he’s able to sit a horse” 

At the tavern where they went for 
Jackson was in high spirits; talked of the 
setae, oe oe argos controlling jt— 
peaceably or by war if necessary. 
room listened as he denounced the Fe yk 
Having sunk them in the sea, he laun Upon 
an even more grateful topic—the whipping 
into subjection ¢ ss whose " 
were a matter ost daily occurrence j 
the Cumberland country. r a 

Any mental excitement stirred him 
He would express himself immoderately, quiy. 
ering like a furious Jove preparing to launch 
thunderbolt, or drawing himself up with q 
grand air of uttering the final word on a sub. 
ject and declaring himself with isteri 
restraint. He had an actor’s instinct for effec. 


tive exits and entrances. Now that he had’ 


finished his declamation against public enemies, 
white and red, he rose and stalked out’ 

the crowd, laying his hand in comradely 
ion on the shoulder of one. and another. 

“‘We needn’t worry about him,” said Over. 
ton. “With all that fight pent up in him he’s 
going to master his love for Rachel. But hel 
never forget her. There'll never be any other 
woman for him.” 

“There’s never but one woman in any man’s 
life,” remarked Fowler. Fowler’s tone was 
tinged with a sadness that touched Overton 
and set him to wondering why this man, who 
bore all the. marks of gentle breeding, had 
buried himself in the wilderness. : 








Though many miles lay between him and 
Rachel, Jackson enjoyed the secondary satis- 
faction as the months passed of seeing Rachel’; 
mother. Mrs. Donelson gave him the news 
brought from her daughter in exile by boatmen 
and travelers. When he talked of Rachel to 
her mother it was almost as if Rachel herself 
were present. Mrs. Donelson encouraged him 
to talk of his own affairs and the prospects of 
the settlement. He confessed his ambition 
for military experience, there was plenty of 
opportunity, as he saw the need, for some 
pretty vigorous soldiering if only the govem- 
ment would see it. She bade him be patient, 
urged loyalty to Washington, who was not 
having so easy a time in the Presidency. 

““Mother’s taming the prosecutor,” said Sam 
Donelson. ‘‘Nobody else would dare tell him 
he’s wrong about anything. He’ll take any- 
thing from her.” 

“Tt’s all for Rachel,’ Mrs. Donelson pro- 
tested. “If only she could have married a man 
like him, how happy we’d all be! A young man 
who’s nice to an old woman like me would 
never abuse his wife.” 

Jackson, never perfunctory in the periom- 
ance of any duty, imposed many new 
upon himself as the summer waned. He must 
keep busy; that was the solution of his prob 
lem. The fall of the year again i ; 


winter would sprinkle snow along the shores | 


of. the Cumberland, but down yonder Rachel 
would enjoy warmth and light. No day passed 
in which his thoughts did not bear him away 
into a land of enchantment that his love had 
fashioned for her. 
Overton, who had been to his old home in 
Kentucky, now reached Nashville with 
tonishing news. He wasted no time in deliver 
ing it to Jackson, whom he met at the court 
house door. . 2 
r “Rachel’s free! Robards has been divorced 
y the Virginia legislature.” es 
“How do you know it?” Jackson demanded, 
grasping his friend’s shoulders. it 
“From Lew’s. mother at Harrodsburgh | 
was up there looking into some land titles and 
stayed at her house. When Robards left here 
the last time he only stopped at Harrodsbuigh 
a little while and went up the Ohio and oa 
Richmond, where the Robardses have relaulv 
His brother-in-law, Major John Jouett, 
man of influence in Virginia affairs. 
mother had a letter from Lew that t 
lature had given him a divorce. by speci 
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“There’s no trick in thisP—you got it from 
Mrs. Robards herself?” cried Jackson hoarsely. 

“Yes; I see no reason for doubting it. 
Virginia stili has jurisdiction over Kentucky 
and it’s perfectly plausible. I assume the legis- 
jature has the power to grant divorces. Robards 
would have special consideration as a Virginia 


- soldier and as there was no contest I suppose 


it was easy to get a law passed annulling the 
marriage. We can send for a copy of the act.” 

Jackson was only half heeding what Over- 
ton was saying. The suggestion that a copy of 
the law that gave Rachel her freedom could be 
had by applying to Richmond did not interest 
him. His thoughts were already racing toward 
Natchez! < 

Rachel was free! The lawyer was lost in 
the lover who had heard the good news that the 
woman of his adoration was free to marry 

in. A light came into his eyes. 

“Come with me to the wharf!’’ he exclaimed. 
“There’s a boat starting for New Orleans to- 
morrow and I’m going with it. I must see her! 
I want to tell her myself!” 


Never was journey so tedious as that second 
trip down the Mississippi. He fumed and 
fretted at delays; suffered torture when it 
occurred to him that Rachel might refuse him 
—might even—and this was the most tor- 
menting possibility of all—have met a man 
more to her liking in the months that had 


- passed since he left her. Dark considerations, 


that kept him staring vacantly at the shores! 

But he became a man of action the moment 
he landed. He took lodging at an inn, and 
dressed himself with care. It was only a suit of 
linsey-woolsey, to be sure, but it was well cut; 
and a Natchez shoemaker happened to have a 
pair of shoes embellished with silver buckles 
that pleased his fancy. Not an ill-appearing 
suitor he made himself for the handsomest girl 
in Amer‘ca! Next he got him a horse—an ani- 
mal of pirit such as the occasion demanded. 

At the Greens’ the family were gathered in 
the parlor when the pounding of hoofs_pro- 
claimed a horseman arriving in haste. 

“Tt must be news of war!’ exclaimed the 
colonel, jumping up. 

“It’s Mr. Andrew Jackson!” laughed his 
wife. ‘‘No one else rides like that!” 

“And Rachel didn’t tell us she was expecting 
him!” said the colonel teasingly. 

“Tm not!” Rachel replied, her cheeks crim- 
son at the possibility that it might be Jackson. 

“No man is more welcome here,”’ said Mrs. 
Green. ‘We'll all be glad to see him.” 

His voice, calling sharply to the negroes to 
take his horse, left no doubt as to his identity. 

“Hi, you Mose! What you mean lying there 
asleep! That you, Tom? Get a blanket on 
that horse mighty quick! Don’t you dare tell 
me the folks are away from home!” 

He crossed the veranda with one stride and 
smiled broadly as the door opened, disclosing 
the household hurrying to welcome him. 

Rachel, at first alarmed, fearing that he 
might be the bearer of evil tidings from home, 
knew from the happy excitement in his eyes 
that it was not bad news that brought him. 
He gave at once satisfactory reports of all the 
members of her family. This matter dis- 
charged, the Greens with nice discretion retired. 

They went out into the golden light of the 
westering sun—down the long avenue of trees 
—Rachel Robards and Andrew Jackson, chil- 
dren of destiny. He paused under a great 
catalpa and faced her. 

“You are free. Captain Robards has di- 
Te by an act of the Virginia legis- 


He spoke the words so quietly that she was 
Ww to grasp their meaning. He waited, 
watching the changes in her face as the sig- 
nificance of his-news dawned upon her. She 
glanced about bewilderedly, like a child freed 
m the prolonged punishment of a cruel 
but unable to realize that it has lost its 

Power to wound. 
. 0d hand clenched on her breast as if to quiet 
wt in her heart, then fell limply to her 

» Her lips trembled and the tears came. 
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“That’s the end of it—is that what you 
mean?” she asked brokenly. 

“Yes; I have the news from John Overton, 
who got it from Captain Robards’ mother. I 
came at once to tell you.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible,’ she murmured. 
“T never thought I could escape from the dread 
—the constant fear——” She shuddered. 

“Those times are over; he can never hurt 
you again!” he cried passionately. “Try to 
forget—put it out of your memory!” 

“‘Oh—you can’t understand what the relief 
means! Even here I’ve often been afraid—as if 
something horrible were hanging over me——” 

She looked across the fields toward the de- 
clining sun, trying to adjust herself to the idea 
of freedom. When she turned to him again a 
smile lighted her face. 

‘“‘We must go to the house and tell them! 
They will be so glad to know!” 

‘“‘There’s more I wish you could tell them,” 
he said, meeting her gaze. He caught her 
hands and clasped them tight. “I never 
thought this day would come. I thought I’d 
live out my life loving you—seeing you some- 
times but never with the right to tell you how 
great my love is—how I want you—how I need 

‘ou! p> 
. There was a tenderness in his voice that was 
new to it. He bent over her, torn with hope and 
fear, every drop of violence in his blood tamed 
by her gentle spirit. 

“T think I can make you happy,” he went on 
humbly. “I’ve never loved another woman; 
I’ve loved you from the hour you opened the 
door for me at your mother’s house. I’m only 
a frontier lawyer and can offer you little, but” 
—his voice, tremulous with passion, 
hoarse whisper—‘‘T’ll work for you—I’ll fight 
for you—I’ll die for you!” 

She drew away from him but without re- 
leasing her hands, searched his clear blue eyes 
as she sought a last satisfying assurance that 
he spoke truly. 

“If you love me——’” he began, tender and 
humble again. 

She freed her hands and touched his shoul- 
ders lightly, caressingly. 

“Yes—I do—love you—with all my heart,” 
she faltered; and he took her in his arms. 

In the Green drawing-room, after they had 
told the news, he boldly announced that they 
were to be married the following day. 

“But I’m not ready!”’ cried Rachel, and was 
stanchly supported by the women of the house. 

“T’ve waited long enough!”’ cried Jackson 
with an air of injury. 

“You, sir, have been engaged to marry this 
lady only half an hour!” Colonel Green retorted. 

“T must be married in my mother’s house,” 
said Rachel. ‘She would never forgive me. 
My sisters and brothers wouldn’t like it at all! 
You must wait, Mr. Jackson!”’ 

‘And we want to give you a chest of linen,” 
said Mrs. Green. ‘And that takes time to pre- 
pare.” 

“T will take care of Mrs. Donelson and all 
the rest of ’em!’’ Jackson announced grandly. 
“And as for linen, you can ship it to Nashville.” 

“But you haven’t a house for Rachel!” de- 
murred Mrs. Green, though she saw that 
Rachel was weakening in her plea for delay. 

“My wife will never lack for a house!” 
Jackson declared in his most exalted manner. 

“T believe that, sir!’”’ cried Colonel Green. 

The Greens were unfeignedly pleased that 
Rachel was to have another chance at happi- 
ness. There was no questioning the sincerity 
of Jackson’s affection for her. His eyes fol- 
lowed her every step as she moved about the 
room. The discussion of the wedding-day and 
the choice of a place for the ceremony carried 
them merrily through the evening meal. 

“Tf Rachel had refused Mr. Jackson there 
wouldn’t be all this bother,’”’ said Mrs. Green. 

“No!” cried Jackson. ‘But I’d be at the 
bottom of the Mississippi!” 

“To avoid any such danger I'll take upon 
myself the responsibility of fixing the day and 
the hour for the ceremony,’ » said Colonel Green. 
“You. may not know, Mr. Jackson, that 





Georgia claims authority over this part of the 





Mississippi territory. And by appointment of 
the Georgia legislature I am a magistrate em. 
powered to marry such American citizens ag 
request my services. Therefore I will name 
this house as the place and the day aiter to. 
morrow as the time, at an hour to be chosen 
by the high contracting ties. And now I 
give you the toast—long Tife and prosperity— 
to our dear Rachel and our good friend, Andrew 
Jackson!” 


The wedding was not quite the simple affair 
that Rachel wanted, for the Greens, anxious to 
give the occasion every possible touch of 
had invited the Starks and other American 
neighbors. Rachel at the bridegroom’s re. 
quest, wore the gown in which she had 
peared at the dance on their memo 
journey to Natchez. He would listen to 
nothing else, saying that it was that 
when he saw her in the warehouse playing with 
the children, that he first realized how d 
he loved her. She must always keep that gown, 

In the drawing-room, dressed with flowers 
for the event, behind.the ranks of white faces 
were the negroes of the Green plantation—all 
devotedly attached to “Miss Rachel,” who had 
insisted that they be present. 

“T want everybody who likes me to see how 
happy I am,” she said. 

After the words, spoken solemnly by Colonel 
Green, gave her into the keeping of Andrew 
Jackson and they turned round to the com- 
pany, the look in her face proved not only her 
serene happiness but her great pride in the 
lover who towered above her. 

They remained a week before setting out on 
the homeward journey, for now that he had 
carried his successful wooing to a happy con- 
clusion and Rachel really belonged to him, 
Jackson remembered that he had business to 
attend to before he left Natchez. 

“That man,” said Colonel Green, amazed at 
the expeditious manner in which Jackson made 
his preparations for departure, “that young 
man can do more things in a day than any 
other man I ever knew! Rachél’s a fortunate 
girl. She’s got a husband who’d make a mas- 
ae commander of an army. He’s got it in 

him to do great things.” 

Whatever truth lay in the colonel’s estimate, 
it was quite clear that where Rachel was con- 
cerned the bridegroom was an incurable senti- 
mentalist. He chartered the Betsy er 
Trotter from Colonel Stark and had the 
outfitted to carry him and his Rachel on their 

wedding journey. 

The trip was unhurried. Whether the winds 
favored or were fickle did not matter. He was 
twenty-four, she a year younger, and life 
seemed as infinite as the love that overflowed 
in their hearts. 

“All I ask of life is to make you happy,” 
said he tenderly, as they sat under the stars. 

“Nothing else makes any difference.” 

“T’m so proud of you,” she said, tears brim- 
ming her dark eyes. “I want never to bea 
trouble to you, my love. I only want to help 
you. It’s wonderful that I can begin life over 
again and with such a lover as you. It’s 90 
strange the way it all happened. We must re 
member that God raion us together. We 
must alwavs be grateful. Without you I'd be 
the loneliest soul in the world!” 

The journey through the three great water 
ways was all the happier because of the dam- 
gers that attended it, which gave him oppor 
tunity to show his devotion, his constant care 
for her safety. Home was a word often on theit 
lips as they planned a future that should bea 
continuing peace. Home! They would 
a home and live out their lives loving and serv- 
ing each other. When, with the high hope and 
the faith of young love, she prophesi fame 
for him, he silenced her. To serve her, he 
and promote her happiness was the beginning 
and the end of life for him. es 

In her happiness she was humble, and to 
murmuring of the waters about the boat # 
whispered prayers to God that she m 
worthy of his love . . 

Nashville gave them hearty welcome | 
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they landed and surprised the settlement with 
an announcement of their marriage. A great 
fellow was Jackson, the people said admiringly. 
And Rachel was a lucky girl to find so worthy 
a husband after her first unfortunate venture 
in matrimony. The young prosecutor was 
pla ting his feet firmly on the bluffs of the 
Cumberland, and he gained greatly in prestige 
by marrying a daughter of the Donelsons. 

They made a light-hearted adventure of the 
choice of a site for their house. Money was 

scarce but land was cheap. It was not unusual 
for a lawyer to receive a quarter-section or even 
a square mile of land as a fee. They chose a 
spot close to the Cumberland on rich valley 
land with a hill behind it. 

“They call it Hunter’s Hill and that will be 
agood name for our home,” said Jackson. “The 
Indians knew this as a great place for game and 
the white hunters haven’t driven it all away. 
I’ve seen deer hereabouts within the year and 
there may be a bear for all I know!” 

She drew closer to him with a mockery of 
fear, merely that he might put his arm about 
her and reassure her of her safety. 

“Tm so happy! We mustn’t forget to be 
kind to all the world!” 

“Yes; we want all the world to be happy,” 
Jackson replied, lifted, exalted ‘by the very 
consciousness of her love. 

The marvel of their love was a never-ending 
surprise. They laughed happily as he led the 
way down the deer trail to where they had left 
their horses. 

In Jackson’s cabin office they drew the plans 
for the house, with Fowler assisting. 

The house rose magically under Jackson’s 
fierce zeal. He was anxious to lead his Rachel 
across the threshold of her own home as quickly 
as possible. Robards had never given her a 
home, but the lack in -her life of a hearthsidle 
should now be supplied. And love should 
strengthen the foundations. 

The house was built on generous lines, with 
the solid oak frame covered with weather- 
boarding. Every stick of timber that went into 
the structure was carefully scrutinized by 
Jackson. The square living-room was ceiled 
and the walls painted blue. Book-shelves were 
built across the four corners even though the 
books to fill them were still to be acquired; 
deer and bearskins were strewn about the floor. 
An enclosed stairway led to three sleeping- 
tooms whose windows looked upon the river. 

The lord of the manor derived the greatest 
satisfaction from standing on the spacious 
veranda and gazing across the Cumberland to 
the billowing hills. The house was larger than 
they needed; his lands were more than he 
could till, but he liked room—plenty of room! 
Rachel would watch him as he stood surveying 
his domain, his lips compressed, his blue eyes 
dancing with the intensity of his thoughts. 

“Beautiful America!’’ he*would exclaim un- 
der his breath, with a fervency that puzzled 
her; and when he found her watching him 
he would laugh and clasp her in his arms. 

His delight in the long perspectives of his 
world of beautiful rivers was not, she found, at- 
tributable to meré delight in the landscape or 
joy in such portions of it as he possessed, but 
in the thought of the opportunity the new 
country afforded to people who loved liberty 
and had the faith and courage to set up homes 
in the wilderness. It was all for the people— 
that glorious virgin soil! His face would grow 
stern and his eyes blaze when he talked of the 
rights of the people who were coming over the 
mountains—rights that were God-given and 
not to be trampled by any man! 

Without waiting for an appeal for aid, they 
seemed to know when one of their new neigh- 
bors needed help. Helpfulness became a work- 
ing principle of their lives and newly arrived 
settlers, and the sick and unfortunate, called 
the name of the Jacksons blessed. 


“Mr. Fowler is late,” remarked Rachel, 
at at the tall clock in the corner. 
Probably delayed by some business in 
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a man you can rely on. I told him we'd be 
glad to have him for several days if he cared 
to stay and he seemed pleased that we wanted 
him to be one of our first visitors. It must be 
lonely for him out there with nobody but the 
negroes to talk to.” 

“Yes,”’ Rachel assented. ‘And he worships 
you! Only last week, when I met him jy 
town, he said it was because of you that he’s 
settled out here. He’s an unusual man, but— 
it’s strange he should choose to make his home 
in the wilderness.” us 

“Oh, he told me frankly that his object in 
coming to the Cumberland was to bury himself. 
He took me somewhat into his confidence— 
even telling me that Fowler isn’t his true name, 
But he’s given me assurances that his wish to 
hide himself was due to nothing dishonorable 
in his life, and I believe him.” 

“T would take him for an honorable man 
anywhere,” said Rachel. ‘But there is some- 
thing strange—something unhappy in his life.” 

“Perhaps it was an unhappy love-affair,” 
said Jackson. ‘‘How sad it is that all the world 
can’t know love like ours!” 

Fowler now arrived, encumbered with gifts 


| for his hostess—Shakespeare’s plays, a volume 


of Milton’s poems, some table-linen and a 
handsome pewter platter with plates to match. 
The linen and pewter were spoil from the stock 
of Nashville storekeepers. 

“These books were in the stuff I brought up 
from New Orleans. Oh, I’m not robbing my- 
self, for I have other copies. I thought they’d 
look well on your new shelves, Mrs. Jackson.” 

“T read half of Hamlet at Salisbury and lost 
the book!” said Jackson as he turned the pages 
of the Shakespeare. ‘I’ve always wanted to 
know what happened to the prince. He 
seemed to me a very foolish young man—he 
never got anything done!”’ 

“That’s a good criticism of his character,” 
laughed Fowler, and added: “‘If he’d had half 
your energy the play would certainly have 
ended differently.” 

Rachel had never seen Shakespeare’s writings 
and knew him only as the author of a line that 
had been quoted in her presence by a minister 
when she was a young girl. 

“And it always seemed to me the finest thing 
I ever heard,” she said and repeated: “ ‘Love 
is not love which alters when it alteration 
finds,’” adding: “If that is poetry—then 
poetry must be the truth.” 

“Perhaps poetry is the only truth,” said 
Fowler. “If we only knew!” 

He walked to the hearth and stood staring 
into the flames, lost in reverie. Rachel and her 
husband exchanged glances; they had never 
seen him like this before. Fowler turned to 
them again, murmuring an apology, and 
Rachel directed the talk away from love. 


Rachel stood at the window peering toward 
the road as night fell across the hills. Jackson 
and Fowler had ridden into town promising to 
return before dark and already she was anxious, 
as always in her husband’s absence, lest some 
mishap had befallen him. With an impatient 
sigh she crossed slowly to the fire and stood 
there. The room exhaled a luxurious atmos- 
phere of ease and peace. She glanced round 
as if to reassure herself that this indeed was 
her home—the home that he, her lover-hus- 
band, had created for her comfort and con- 
tentment. The snapping logs, the very shad- 
ows that danced along the walls proclaimed . 
happiness. 

Gratitude overflowed in her heart as she 
surveyed the room. She must read and study 
to fit herself to be in every way a true mate for 
the husband who had opened to her the doors 
of a new life. That line which she had cat-— 
ried in her mind and heart so long stirred in her 
memory. 

“Love is not love which alters when it alte — 
ation finds.” 

She had never loved Robards. He had never 
loved her, only possessed her; found his delight 
not in seeking to please her but in exe 
jealous tyranny. He had rarely entered be 
thoughts since their last parting. The who 
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FRIEND of mine told me 

of the newest magnet for 

American travelers—Wales— 
home of the bards where there are 
new vistas of romance, mystery 
and delight on every hand. 

Since the days of the Romans 
her mountain fastnesses have har- 
bored weird tales of ghosts, gnomes 
and giants which have had an un- 
usually alluring effect upon the 
visitors from all lands. 

Then the journey that travelers 
dream of—a trip through England 
on the “Flying Scotchman”, Eur- 
ope’s most famous train, to Scot- 
land and its unsurpassed scenery 
and captivating history. 

Moreover, his advice was to be 
Sure and carry those famous sky- 
blue travel funds which you hear 
so much about. 

For information about Wales or 
all Europe, write 

opolitan Travel Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Sail on American 
ships to the 
Mediterranean 


Because of a popular demand for the 
same American travel comforts to the 
Mediterranean that now exist on all Uni- 
ted States Liners to Europe, a regular 
service is being maintained this winter 
from New York to Algiers (12 hour stop- 
over privilege), Naples, and Genoa. 


The fast sister ships, S. S. President Roose- 
velt and S. S. President Harding,twoofthe . 
finest in the United States Lines fleet, 
sail from New York on Jan. 18, Feb. 3, 
Feb. 18, and March 5. Return sailings 
from Genoa on Feb. 2, Feb 18, March 4, 
and March 23, with calls at Villefranche, 
the Port tor Nice. Rates for first class 
passage, one way, from $253 up. 


(72> EUROPE 


A trip tothe Continent on the famous 
American trans-Atlantic liners is a very 
real pleasure. In the first place, they are 
fast and unusually steady. American 
standards of luxury and service—the 
highest in the world, and so important 
on shipboard—account for the enviable 
American atmosphere of fun and enjoy- 
ment on these liners. The cuisine is 
particularly fine. The broad, sunny 
decks were made for exercise and recrea- 
tion. The staterooms and social halls, 
libraries, and dining rooms are furnished 
in the best of taste. Music, dancing, 
motion pictures—everything to make 
your life at sea as happy and comfortable 
as in your own American club or hotel. 





To enjoy your trip abroad thoroughly, 
you should select one of these American 
flag liners: S. S. Leviathan, S. S. George 
Washington, S. S. President Roosevelt, S. S. 
President Harding, S. S. Republic, S. S. 


America. 


See your local steamship agent at once for com- 
plete information, descriptive lets, and 
reservations on the new Mediterranean service 
as well as regular sailings from New York to 
Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton, and Bremen, or write— 


United 
States Lines 


45 Broadway 
New York City 





episode of her relationship with him had passed 
into oblivion like a hateful nightmare. She 
pressed her hands to her eyes as if to shut out 
a hideous picture and was relieved by the 
sound of hoof beats in the road. She snatched 
a candle from the mantel, and hastened to the 
table to light the four tapers in their glass 
holders. 

She was at the door when it opened but 
st back in surprise when she saw that 
her husband and Fowler were accompanied by 
a stranger. 

Jackson, never appearing to better advan- 
tage than when he assumed the réle of the lord 
of the manor, presented the guest impressively. 

“Mrs. Jackson, Colonel Norton, of Philadel- 
phia.” 

Rachel curtsied; the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia bowed low over her hand. Fowler, 
knowing that the traveler had not been pre- 
pared to meet so charming a lady on the rude 
frontier, restrained a smile. Colonel Norton’s 
eyes expressed their satisfaction with the 
Jackson domicile as he flung off his military 
greatcoat and took a seat by the fire. 

A negress appeared from the kitchen and at 
a word from her mistress placed an additional 
plate on the table. Hot toddies were served 
to the gentlemen. The colonel praised the 
tipple and expressed surprise when Jackson 
told him the liquor was a product of the 
Cumberland. 

“Mr. Jackson thinks anything produced in 
this territory the best in the world,” laughed 
Fowler. 

“T’ll swear he’s right!’ declared Norton. 

The supper progressed merrily; Rachel, who 
dearly loved a story, drew from the colonel an 
account of his journey from Philadelphia. 

“I’ve been promoted,” said Jackson. 
“Colonel Norton has brought me my commis- 
sion as District Attorney under the federal 
government.” 

He produced the document with a flourish 
and spread it open that Rachel might see the 
great seal of the Republic and the signature of 
President George Washington. She inspected 
it with awe for the President and pride in her 
husband and bade Fowler read it aloud. 

He rolled off the sonorous sentences with 
dramatic effect, while Jackson listened with 
a grin on his face. f 

“A fine lot of words, Fowler, but that doesn’t 
make me any more important than I have been 
prosecuting under North Carolina’s title. 
They’re now calling this part of creation the 
Territory Southwest of the Ohio River.” 

“Sweeping enough!” remarked Fowler. 
“Sounds almost like all eternity.” 

“And well it might!” ejaculated Norton. 
“‘We’ve only pecked the edge of America— 
God only knows what’s out beyond the Missis- 
sippi!” 

Norton had been in England since the 
Revolution and at Rachel’s prompting he gave 
a vivid account of London social life. 

“They’re not so happy over there,”’ he said. 
“The loss of America is really a blow to the 
English—even the aristocracy are dissatisfied 
and there’s great uncertainty as to the future.” 

“TI wonder,” said Rachel, “that more of the 
English don’t come to America. You’d think 
they would, if there’s going to be more wars 
over there.” 

“That reminds me,’ Norton exclaimed. 
“One Englishman has come to America—a 
nobleman. At least he’s disappeared and his 
noble kin are looking for him. Before I left for 
the west I was called to the State Department 
and asked to keep my eye out for a certain 
Lord Melderode, son and heir of the Earl of 
Rossington—a family most distinguished in 
every way. Someone had a foolish idea that I 
might possibly find him among the Cherokees! 
They handed me this description of the man.” 

He drew a paper from his pocket and bent 
toward the candles to read: 

“ “George John Carrington, Lord Melderode, 
son of the Earl of Rossington; six feet in height; 
dark to swarthiness; black hair, brown eyes, 
nose straight and rather large; lips full. Edu- 





cated at Oxford; served in the army; studied 
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law in preparation for a public career. No 
reason is given for his lordship’s long absence, 
Last seen in London four years ago.’ ”’ 

“Sounds to me like looking for a needle in 
a haystack,”’ Jackson remarked indifferently, 
“You'd be more likely to find your man in one 
of the cities. The heir to an earldom wouldn't 
find much to entertain him out here.” 

“The noble gentleman might have beep 
caught in the upheaval in Paris,” remarked 
Fowler. “I've read that all Englishmen go 
to Paris when they want a change of air.” 

“Perhaps they do,” said Norton with 
laugh. “If this man went to Paris he may have 
got a knife in his ribs. France has not been q 

place for aristocrats of late.” 

“How long did you say this man’s been miss- 
ing?” inquired Jackson. 

“Four years,” Norton answered. “His 
father’s getting old and is anxious to have the 
heir at hand to step into the title.” 

“Four years? That’s a long time,” Rachel 
remarked, rising from the table. ‘No wonder 
his family are worried.” 

As she passed Jackson on her way to the fire- 
place they exchanged a swift glance; each saw 
that the other suspected that Fowler was the 
man sought. But Fowler in linsey-woolsey of 
plainest cut, his face rather more weather- 
beaten than Jackson’s, in nowise suggested 
noble origin. Norton, if he were really in- 
terested in the search for the missing man, 
might have been struck by the planter’s culti- 
vated speech and a whimsical touch he gave 
his remarks, which suggested a social sophisti- 
cation not likely to be found on the frontier. 

As the men lighted their pipes Rachel 
started Norton on a new vein of reminiscence 
and the young Englishman was forgotten. 


The next morning Jackson, Fowler and 
Norton rode into Nashville together. The 
President’s representative did not refer again 
to the lost Englishman. 

At noon Fowler sought Jackson at the latter's 
office and remarked at once: “Well, that was 
a narrow escape! Of course you and Mrs. 
Jackson guessed I was the man in question.” 

“*Yes; we suspected it. But Norton has left 
and you have nothing to worry about. He's 
gone south and will not return this way.” 

“Oh, it’s not of him I’m thinking,” Fowler 
replied quickly. ‘I saw he wasn’t taking the 
matter seriously. I think he mentioned the 
matter last night only to entertain Mrs. 
Jackson with a bit of romance. But that’s not 
the point. You and your wife have accepted 
me at face value without question and now 
you know my name I’ll be happier to tell you 
more. You are entitled to know everything.” 

“That, sir, is wholly unnecessary! There’s 
many a man in this country beginning a new 
life—a privilege that America offers to every- 
body. Your wish to tell me more is creditable 
to you and increases my respect. But I’m 
perfectly satisfied that you’re an honorable 
man and nothing that could be said against you 
would in any wise change my opinion.” 

“T thank you for that,” said Fowler gravely. 
“But—friendship aside—there are reasons why * 
someone should know my identity and I must 
beg to impose my confidence upon you further. 
The search for me is a matter of formality—l 
have been gone four years and when seven 
years have passed I’ll be dead legally. There 
was never any sympathy between my father 
and me. He belongs to the strictest and most 
intolerant old Tory school and my democratic 
leanings caused much bitterness from my boy- 
hood, but the reason for my leaving England 
had nothing to do with that. It was more 
serious; it had to do with my wife, my—— 

Seeing that he was deeply moved, Jackson 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“This is unnecessary—it is quite unneces 
sary, Fowler,” he said with all kindness. 

“No! Let me go on with it. It will be@ 
relief to me to tell you. It was a marriage of 
affection—deep love on my side, and I 
lieved the young woman loved me. The mar 
riage was not regarded with favor by my 
father—she was the daughter of a pool 
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baronet and from a worldly standpoint the | 


marriage was regarded as an advantageous 
one for her. She was gay, fond of society and 
throve upon excitement. I tried to accommo 
date myself to her tastes-—with a sincere wish 
to promote her happiness. Two years of that 

“T was doing my best to adjust myself to a 
life I hated when the blow came. I found that 
she and my younger brother had become 
enamored of each other. He had all the at 
tractions I lacked; hot-blooded where I am 
cold; and with no serious purpose in life—a 
dashing, ones fellow idolized by my 
father. My brother had not known my wile 
until our marriage and they were instantly 
attracted to each other. I needn’t go into 
details, but I soon knew they were mecting 
secretly. I was satisfied that my brother had 
taken full advantage of her infatuation. I 
made every appeal to her but it was no use.” 

“By God! You should have killed him!” 
cried Jackson, his eyes afire. 

“No,” Fowler replied with a patient smile. 
“T didn’t see it that way. The thing that cut 


me was my own failure—the realization that | 
there was something wrong or I’d not have lost | 


her interest and her love. If there was killing 
to be done I would kill myself—that was one 
possibility; the other was to take myself clean 
out of the world that had known me. I de- 
cided to throw myself into this new country— 
and you know the rest.” 

Jackson regarded Fowler intently. The 
man’s submission and acceptance of his fate 
was something new in his experience; he was 
puzzled, mystified. 

“T’m a missing man—to all intents and pur- 
poses a dead man. Dead to my wife, my kin- 
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dred and my country! My material needs are | 


cared for. I inherited considerable property 
from an uncle—my mother’s brother. My 
affairs are managed by a London solicitor—an 
old friend who knows my story and will pro- 
tect me in every particular. If I should die 
suddenly you will find papers explaining these 
things in an iron box at my house. I’d like you 
to notify the solicitor and send him a certificate 
of my death. That is all.” 

“Damn it, Fowler!’ blurted Jackson. ‘You 
gave up too easy! But your story touches me; 
I feel for you deeply. You’ve got courage— 
the will to make a fine thing of your life—and 
you will do it, sir!’ He rose and laid his 
hands on Fowler’s shoulders as if conferring 
upon him his own will and courage. 

“Yes; that would be your way!” Fowler cried 
eagerly. ‘And it’s from you that I’m learning 
to live! But the old heartache comes back! 
Oh, my God, how it comes back! You have no 
idea what it meant to me—those days I’ve just 
spent with you—the sweetness of your home 
life—the tender love between you and your 





dear wife. Something like that I asked of life; | 


it’s the finest thing in the world!” 
Jackson turned away, fearing to show by 


word or sign his pride in the wife who was all | 


in all to him, lest it might add to the poignancy 
of his friend’s suffering. Fowler drew from an 
Inner pocket of his coat a worn leathern case 
and opened it, disclosing a miniature encircled 
with diamonds. 

“I carry that over my heart,” he said 
huskily, “for what she was—for what I thought 
she’d always be—to me.” 

The winter sunlight illumined a countenance 
fair and smiling, with mirthful blue eyes, a 
mouth delicate and pensive, a head crowned 
with fine-spun golden hair. 

“Beautiful, very beautiful,” said Jackson 
softly, awed by the loveliness of the young 
face, and repeated: “Very beautiful. I see no 
evilthere. You may have been mistaken—you 
may have done her a wrong.” 

“There could have been no mistake,” said 
Fowler with finality. He took the miniature, 
passed his hand across the smooth surface 
Caressingly and restored it to his pocket. 


“How fast the time goes!” Rachel ex- 
ed. “We’ve been married two years! 
You don’t know how lonely it is without you— 
you’re away so much!” 
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| “But there will be better times, when I'll 
never leave you, dear heart!” 

They had been separated for only a few days, 
but Jackson had returned to Hunter’s Hill 
| with all the eagerness of a lover after prolonged 
absence. The two years together had been 
marred by no unhappiness. Robards had 
never returned to the Cumberland and his 
|name was never mentione’ between Rachel 
|and her adoring husband. Jackson, in the 
| fulness of his affection, brought to the mar- 
riage relationship a dignity quaint in some of 
its manifestations. He never addressed his 
wife even in the intimacy of their home as 
| Rachel, but always as Mrs. Jackson. And she 
on her side called him my love, my husband or 
my dearest; never Andrew or Andy. He had 
schooled himself to a more careful speech in 
Violently as he might ex- 
press himself in the company of men, he never 
used an oath in her presence. Under his own 
roof he was ever the courtly gentleman. 

“T’m sorry to tell you but I’ve got to go 
away again,” said Jackson. “I have cases to 
try at Jonesboro and must leave tomorrow.” 

“Oh, if only you didn’t have to make these 
long journeys!” she cried. “You work too 
hard! I’m afraid you’re doing it all for me. 
And it’s bitter cold. ar don’t you let John 
Overton try those cases? 

“Yes! I see myself! My clients would find 
out John’s the better lawyer!” 

“*You’re the best lawyer in all this territory!” 
she cried, quick to defend him even from him- 
self. 

“T wish the judges thought so! When this 
is done I shall be home through the spring 
planting. After the country is settled there 
won’t be these long journeys for lawyers. But 
you ought to be glad I’ve got clients yonder in 
the eastern district; there are good lawyers 
over there.” 

“Anyone who wants a good lawyer and an 
honest one wants you,” she declared proudly. 

They were established for the evening, 
Rachel sewing, Jackson busy with legal papers, 
when Colonel Hays and Overton arrived. 

A fierce wind swept the valley, flinging the 
door wide as Jackson drew back the bar. He 
knew even before he noted their grave faces 
that no ordinary errand had brought his 
friends to Hunter’s Hill on such a night. 

“For pity’s sake, what’s the matter?” Jack- 
son demanded the instant the door closed upon 
the guests. 

“Robert, is Mother sick—or some of your 
children?” cried Rachel. 

“No; nothing of that kind,’’ Hays replied 
quickly. “But it’s unpleasant business, to be 
dealt with promptly.” 

“Gentlemen, don’t trifle with me!’’ ex- 





claimed Jackson impatiently. ‘You have 
|something of importance to impart. Go on 
| with it.” 

| When they were seated in a semicircle about 
the hearth Hays indicated that Overton was 
to be the spokesman. 

‘Martin Featherstone, a reputable man and 
a friend of yours, came back from Kentucky 
today,’”’ Overton began. 

“Yes; he’s been to Harrodsburg,” Jackson 
interrupted, “about the title to some land he 
| owns there. What’s he got to do with me?” 
“Nothing, Andy. Let me tell my story. 
Featherstone brought some news that afiects 
you and Rachel rather seriously.”’ 

“Listen to me, John Overton,” cried Jack- 
son with mounting wrath, “‘you’ve got bad 
| news of some sort and you needn’t hem and 
haw in talking to me! Out with it!” 

“Tt has reference to Robards.” 

“Yes; what’s the scoundrel done now?” 
Jackson caught him up, frowning fiercely in an 
effort to anticipate Overton’s story. “I'll 
wager it’s something blackguardly.”’ 

“Tt’s about his divorce. You were married 





in the belief that Robards had been divorced 
by the Virginia legislature. It was I whg 
brought you the report on information gi 
me by Lew’s mother, who undoubtedly 
lieved it to be true. It’s plain: now that | 
shouldn’t have accepted a mere verbal sta 
ment but waited for documentary evidence.” 

“Yes—yes! Spit out the rest of it! Do yor 
mean to tell me no divorce was ever granted?” 
Jackson cried, his cyes blazing. j 

Rachel with a moan covered her face with he 
hands. With a bound Jackson was at her side 
his arm about her, murmuring reassuringly. 

“We must face the thing as it is,” said Hays 
“Tt’s a damnable business but not withou 
remedy.” F 

“Go on, Overton,” said Jackson hoarsely 

“There has been a divorce,” said Overton, 
“but only recently. I don’t doubt that Mrs 
Robards—Lew’s mother—misunderstood 
matter completely. She wouldn’t have i 
tentionally misrepresented the facts. Lew hi 
only received permission from the Virgin 
legislature to sue for a divorce in the Kentudl 
court. Divorce is uncommon and Virginia ha 
no general law on the subject. I was ver 
remiss in not finding that out.” 

“The error was mine!’’ said Jackson with 
gesture that acquitted Overton of culpabili 
in the matter. “And was the suit nev 
brought?” j 

“Yes; but never tried till last Septemb 
Legal notice was published in a Kentuck 
newspaper, but of course we never saw it.” 

“Robards never intended we should see it? 
Jackson flared. 

“Very likely. We could only have seeall 
by chance. But I have Featherstone’s wor 
for it that the divorce was granted. It 
comes down to this: when you were married 
Natchez the action in the court at Ha 
burg was still pending.” 

“Tn other words our marriage is void in law 
We’ve been living in adultery! That was wha 
the contemptible beast counted on—his las 
stab at the woman on whom he had visite 
every cruelty. How positive are you that th 
case was ever tried?” 

“Featherstone says he inspected the record 
The decree was entered on the twenty-seven 
day of last September.” a 

“That’s like the whelp—to let the suit ii 
there for two years for the joy he would 
out of knowing—as he probably did—tha 
was likely to marry the woman whose hapa 
ness he tried to destroy! I'll kill the fe 
sae man shall play a game like that on me 
ive!’ 

“The first thing,” said Hays, ignoring ii 
brother-in-law’s violence, ‘‘is to get a copy! 
the record of the proceedings in Kentuck 
You and Overton have to leave for Jonesbo 
tomorrow. John says that’s imperative. 
you’ll trust me to inspect the records I’ll bri 
a certified copy of the decree. Phen you c 
repeat the marriage ceremony.” 

“The marriage ceremony!” Jackson roa 
“That would be what Robards wants—to p 
the stigma of adulteress upon my wife—p 
lish to the world the infamous lie that 
marriage was irregular! By the eternal 
I'll not submit to it!” 

“Now, Andy,” said Hays calmly, ‘ ‘you? 
making too much of it. R 


It isn’t fair to Ra ch 
for you to go to pieces this way. If you YY u 
quiet yourself we can all see the thing stra 
and decide what to do.” 4 
“We want to do what is right,”’ said Rac 
“Of course, Rachel,” said Hays, “and we% 
want to protect you in every way possible.” 
“Protect!” cried Jackson, furious 2 a 
“The idea that she has to be protected fr 
me! p? “ 
“Why, of course that’s not it, dear,” 
Rachel pleadingly. ‘We trust each other 
and that’s all marriage is anyhow.” j 


Married again to his Rachel after a serious illness, Jackson 
receives new honors in the Cumberland territory and later at Phila- 
delphia, where, as representative to Congress, he meets many im- 
portant personages—in Meredith Nicholson’s 


instalment 


March 
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